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HEREDITARY GENIUS.* 


Mr. GALrTon is what in these days 
is called a scientist, or cultivator of 
the physical sciences, whose preten- 
sion is to confine themselves strictly 
to the field of the sciences as distin- 
guished from science ; to assert nothing 
but positive facts and the laws of their 
production and operation, ascertained 
by careful observation and experiment, 
and induction therefrom. Their aim 
would seem to be to explain all the 
facts or phenomena of the universe 
by means of second causes, and to 
prove that man is properly classed 
with animals, or is only an animal de- 
veloped or completed, not an animal 
transformed and specificated by a ra- 
tional soul, which is defined by the 
church to be forma corporis. 

Between the scientists and philoso- 
phers, or those who cultivate not the 
special sciences, but the science of 
the sciences, and determine the princi- 
ples to which the several special sci- 
ences must be referred in order to 
have any scientific character or va- 
lue, there is a long-standing quarrel, 
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which grows fiercer and more embit- 
tered every day. We are far from 
pretending that the positivists or Com- 
tists have mastered all the so-called 
special sciences; but they represent 
truly the aims and tendencies of the 
scientists, and of what by a strange 
misnomer is called philosophy; so- 
called, it would seem, because philo- 
sophy it isnot. Philosophy is the sci- 
ence of principles, as say the Greeks, 
or of first principles, as say the La- 
tins, and after them the modern La- 
tinized nations. But Herbert Spen- 
cer, Stuart Mill, and the late Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, the ablest representa- 
tives of philosophy as generally re- 
ceived by the English-speaking world, 
agree with the Comtists or positivists 
in rejecting first principles from the 
domain of science, and in relegating 
theology and metaphysics to the re- 
gion of the unknown and the un- 
knowable. Their labors consequently 
result, as Sir William Hamilton him- 
self somewhere admits, in universal 
nescience, or, as we say, absolute ni- 
hilism or.nullism. 

This result is not accidental, but 
follows necessarily from what is call- 
ed the Baconian method, which the 


» scientists follow, and which is, in scho- 
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lastic language, concluding the uni- 
versal from the particular. Now, in 
the logic we learned as a school-boy, 
and adhere to in our old age, this is 
simply impossible. To every valid 
argument it is necessary that one of 
the premises, called the major premise, 
be a universal principle. Yet the 
scientists discard the universal from 
their premises, and from two or more 
particulars, or particular facts, profess 
to draw a valid universal conclusion, 
as if any conclusion broader than the 
premises could be valid! The phy- 
sico-theologians are so infatuated 
with the Baconian method that they 
attempt, from certain facts which they 
discover in the physical world, to con- 
clude, by way of induction, the being 
and attributes of God, as if any thing 
concluded from particular facts could 
be any thing but a particular fact. 
Hence, the aforenamed authors, with 
Professor Huxley at their tail, as well 
as Kant in his Avitik der Reinen Ver- 
nunft, have proved as clearly and as 
conclusively as any thing can be prov- 
ed that a causative force, or causali- 
ty, cannot be concluded by way either 
of induction or of deduction from any 
empirical facts, or facts of which ob- 
servation can take note. Yet the va- 
lidity of every induction rests on the 
reality of the relation of cause and 
effect, and the fact that the cause ac- 
tually produces the effect. 

Yet our scientists pretend that they 
can, from the observation and analy- 
sis of facts, induce a law, and a law 
that will hold good beyond the parti- 
culags observed and analyzed. But 
they do not obtain any law at all; 
and the laws of nature, about which 
they talk so learnedly, are not laws, 
but simply facts. Bring a piece of 
wax to the fire and it melts, hence it 
is said to be a law that wax so brought 
in proximate relation with fire will 
melt ; but this law is only the particu- 
lar fact observed, and the facts to which 
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you apply it are the identical facts 
from which you have obtained it. The 
investigation, in all cases where the 
scientists profess to seek the law, is 
simply an investigation to find out 
and establish the identity of the facts, 
and what they call the law is only 
the assertion of that identity, and ne- 
ver extends to facts not identical, or 
to dissimilar facts. 

Take mathematics; as far as the 
scientist can admit mathematics, they 
are simply identical propositions piled 
on identical propositions, and the 
only difference between Newton and 
a plough-boy is, that Newton detects 
identity where the plough-boy does 
not. Take what is called the law of 
gravitation ; it is nothing but the state- 
ment of a fact, or a class of facts ob- 
served, and the most that it tells us is, 


that if the facts are identical, they are , 


identical—that is, they bear such and 
such relations to one another. But 
let your positivist attempt to explain 
transcendental mathematics, and he is 
all at sea, if he does not borrow from 
the ideal science or philosophy which 
he professes to discard. How will 
the geometrician explain his infinitely 
extended lines, or lines that may be 
infinitely extended? A line is made 
up of a succession of points, and 
therefore of parts, and nothing which 
is made up of parts is infinite. The 
line may be increased or diminished 
by the addition or subtraction of 
points, but the infinite cannot be ei- 
ther increased or diminished. Whence 
does the mind get this idea of infini- 
ty? The geometrician tells us the 
line may be infinitely extended—that 
is, it is infinitely possible ; but it can- 
not be so unless there is an infinite 
ground on which it can be projected. 
An infinitely possible line can be as- 
serted only by asserting the infinitely 
real, and therefore the mind, unless it 
had the intuition of the infinitely real, 
could not conceive of a line as capable 
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of infinite extension. Hence the an- 
cients never assert either the infinite- 
ly possible or the infinite real. There 
is in all Gentile science, or Gentile phi- 
losophy, no conception of the infi- 
nite; there is only the conception of 
the indefinite. 

This same reasoning disposes of 
the infinite divisibility of matter still 
taught in our text-books. The infi- 
nite divisibility of matter is an infi- 
nite absurdity ; for it implies an infi- 
nity of parts or numbers, which is 
really a contradiction in terms. We 
know nothing that better illustrates 
the unsoundness of the method of 
the scientists, Here is a piece of 
matter. Can you not divide it into two 
equal parts? Certainly. Can you do 
the same by either of the halves ? 
Yes. And by the quarters. Yes. And 
thus on ad infinitum? Where, then, 
is the absurdity ? None as long as 
you deal with only finite quanti- 
ties. The absurdity is in the fact that 
the infinite divisibility of matter im- 
plies an infinity of parts; and an 
infinity of parts, an infinity of num- 
bers ; and numbers and every series 
of numbers may be increased by ad- 
dition, and diminished by subtraction, 
An infinite series is ynpossible. 

The moment the scientists leave 
the domain of particulars or positive 
facts, and attempt to induce from 
them a law, their induction is of no 
value. Take geology. The geolo- 
gist finds in that small portion of the 
globe which he has examined certain 
facts, from which he concludes that 
the globe is millions and millions of 
ages old. Is his conclusion scienti- 
fic? Notatall. Ifthe globe was in 
the beginning in a certain state, and 
if the structural and other changes 
which are now going on have been 
going on at the same rate from the 
beginning—neither of which supposi- 
tions is provable—then the conclusion 
is valid; not otherwise. Sir Charles 
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Lyell, if we recollect aright, calculat- 
ed that, at the present rate, it must 
have taken at least a hundred and 
fifty thousand years to form the delta 
of the Mississippi. Officers of the 
United States army have calculated 
that a little over four thousand years 
would suffice. 

So of the antiquity of man on the 
globe. The scientist finds what he 
takes to be human bones in a cave 
along with the bones of certain long 
since extinct species of animals, and 
concludes that man was contempora- 
ry with the said extinct species of ani- 
mals; therefore man existed on the 
globe many, nobody can say how 
many, thousand years ago. But two 
things render the conclusion uncer- 
tain. It is not certain from the fact 
that their bones are found together 
that man and these animals were con- 
temporary ; and the date when these 
animals became extinct, if extinct 
they are, is not ascertained nor ascer- 
tainable. They have discovered traces 
in Switzerland oflacustrian habitations; 
but these prove nothing, because his- 
tory itself mentions “the dwellers on 
the lakes,” and the oldest history ac- 
cepted by the scientists is not many 
thousand years old. Sir Charles Lyell 
finds, or supposes he finds, stone knives 
and axes, or what he takes to be stone 
knives and axes, deeply embedded in 
the earth in the valley of a river, though 
at some distance from its present 
bed; and thence concludes the pre- 
sence of man on the earth for a period 
wholly irreconcilable with the receiv- 
ed biblical chronology. But suppos- 
ing the facts to be as alleged, they do 
not prove any thing, because we can- 
not say what changes by floods or 
other causes have taken place in the 
soil of the locality, even during the 
period of authentic history. Others 
conclude from the same facts that 
men were primitively savages, or ig- 
norant of the use of iron, But the 
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most they prove is that, at some un- 
known period, certain parts of Europe 
were inhabited by a people who used 
stone knives and axes; but whether 
because ignorant of iron, or because 
unable from their poverty or their dis- 
tance from places where they were 
manufactured to procure similar iron 
utensils, they give us no informa- 
tion. Instances enough are recorded 
in history of the use of stone knives 
by a people who possessed knives 
made of iron. Because in our day 
some Indian tribes use bows and ar- 
rows, are we to conclude that fire- 
arms are unknown in our age of the 
world ? 

What the scientists offer as proof 
is seldom any proof at all. If an 
hypothesis they invent explains the 
known facts of a case, they assert it 
as proved, and therefore true. What 
fun would they not make of theolo- 
gians and philosophers, if they rea- 
soned as loosely as they do them- 
selves? Before we can conclude an 
hypothesis is true because it explains 
the known facts in the case, we must 
prove, rst, that there are and can be 
no facts in the case not known; and, 
2d, that there is no other possible hy- 
pothesis on which they can be ex- 
plained. We do not say the theories 
of the scientists with regard to the 
antiquity of the globe and of man on 
its surface, nor that any of the geo- 
logical and astronomical hypotheses 
they set forth are absolutely false; we 
only say that their alleged facts and rea- 
sonings do not prove them. The few 
facts known might be placed in a 
very different light by the possibly un- 
known facts; and there are conceiv- 
able any number of other hypothe- 
ses which would equally well explain 
the facts that are known. 

The book before us on Hereditary 
Genius admirably illustrates the in- 
sufficiency of the method and the de- 
fective logic of the scientists. Mr. 
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Galton, its author, belongs to the 
school of which such men as Herbert 
Spencer, Darwin, Sir John Lubbock, 
and Professor Huxley are British 
chiefs, men who disdain to recognize 
a self-existent Creator, and who see 
no difficulty in supposing the universe 
self-evolved from nothing, or in trac- 
ing intelligence, will, generous affec- 
tion, and heroic effort to the mecha- 
nical, chemical, and electrical arrange- 
ment and combination of the parti- 
cles of brute matter. Mr. Galton has 
written his book, he says, p. 1, to 
show 


**that a man’s natural abiljties are derived 
from inheritance, under exactly the same li- 
mitations as are the form and the physical 
features of the whole organic world. Con- 
sequently, as it is easy, notwithstanding 
those limitations, to obtain by careful selec- 
tion a permanent breed of dogs or horses, 
gifted with peculiar powers of running, or 
of doing any thing else, so it would be quite 
practicable to produce a highly-gifted race 
[breed] of men by judicious marriages dur- 
ing several consecutive generations.” 


Mr. Galton, with an air of the most 
perfect innocence in the world, places 
man in the category of plants and 
animals, and in principle simply re- 
produces for our instruction the AZan- 
Plant, from which there is but a step 
to the Man-Machine of the cynical 
Lamettrie, the atheistical professor 
of mathematies in the university of 
Berlin, and friend of Frederick the 
Great. The attempt to prove it is a 
subtle attempt to prove, in the name 
of science, that the soul, if soul there 
be, is generated as well as the body, 
and that a man’s natural abilities are 
derived through generation from his 
organization. The author from first 
to last gives no hint that his doctrine 
is at war with Christian theology, 
with the freedom of the human will, 
or man’s moral responsibility for his 
conduct, or that it excludes all morality, 
all virtue, and all sin, and recognizes 
only physical good or evil. He 
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would no doubt reply to this that 
science is science, facts are facts, and 
he is under no obligation to consider 
what theological doctrines they do or 
do not contradict; for nothing can 
be true that contradicts science or 
is opposed to facts. That is opposed 
to actual facts, or that contradicts 
real science, conceded ; for one truth 
can never contradict another. But 
the author is bound to consider whe- 
ther a theory or hypothesis which 
contradicts the deepest and most 
cherished beliefs of mankind in all 
ages and nations, and in which is the 
key to universal history, is really sci- 
ence, or really is sustained by facts. 
The presumption, as say the lawyers, 
is against it, and for its acceptance it 
requires the clearest and the most 
irrefragable proofs, and we are not 
sure that even any proofs would be 
enough to overcome the presump- 
tions against it, founded as they are 
on reasons as strong and as conclusive 
as it is in any case possible for the 
human mind to have. ‘The assertion 
that man’s natural abilities originate 
in his organization, and therefore that 
we may obtain a peculiar breed of 
men, as we can obtain a peculiar breed 
of dogs or horses, is revolting to the 
deepest convictions and the holiest 
and most irrepressible instincts of 
every man, except a scientist, and 
certainly can be reasonably received 
only on evidence that excludes the 
possibility of a rational doubt. 

Mr. Galton proves, or attempts to 
prove, his theory by what he no 
doubt calls an appeal to facts. He 
takes from a biographical dictionary 
the names of a few hundreds of men, 
chiefly Englishmen, during the last 
two centuries, who have been distin- 
guished as statesmen, lawyers, judges, 
divines, authors, etc., and finds that 
in a great majority of cases, as far as 
is known, they have sprung from fa- 
milies of more than average ability, 
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and, in some cases, from families 
which have had some one or more 
members distinguished for several 
consecutive generations, This is really 
all the proof Mr. Galton brings to 
prove his thesis; and if he has not ad- 
duced more, it is fair to conclude that 
it is because no more was to be had. 

But the evidence is far from being 
conclusive. Even if it be true that 
the majority of eminent men spring 
from families more or less distinguish- 
ed, it does not necessarily follow that 
they derive their eminent abilities by 
inheritance; for in those same fami- 
lies, born of the same parents, we 
find other members whose abilities 
are in no way remarkable, and in no 
sense above the common level. Ina 
family of half a dozen ora dozen mem- 
bers one will be distinguished and rise 
to eminence, while the others will re- 
main very ordinary people. Of the 
Bonaparte family no member ap- 
proaches in genius the first Napoleon, 
except the present emperor of the 
French. Why these marked differences 
in the children of the same blood, the 
same breed, the same parents and an- 
cestors? If Mr. Galton explains the 
inferiority of the five or the eleven by 
considerations external or indepen- 
dent of race or breed, why may not 
the superiority of the one be explain- 
ed by causes -alike independent of 
breed? «Why are the natural abili- 
ties of my brothers inferior to mine, 
since we are all born of the same 
parents? If a man’s natural abili- 
ties are derived by inheritance from 
organization, why am I superior to 
them? Every day we meet occa- 
sion to ask similar questions. ‘This 
fact proves that there are causes at 
work, on which man’s eminence or 
want of eminence depends, of which 
Mr. Galton’s theory takes no note, 
which escape the greatest scientists, 
and at best can be only conjectured. 
But conjecture is not science. 
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This is not all. As far as known, 
very eminent men have sprung from 
parents of very ordinary natural abili- 
ties, as of social position. The foun- 
ders of dynasties and noble families 
have seldom had distinguished pro- 
genitors, and are usually not only the 
first but the greatest of their line. 
The present Sir Robert Peel cannot 
be named alongside of his really 
eminent father, nor the present Duke 
of Wellington be compared with his 
father, the Iron Duke. There is no 
greater name in history than that 
of St. Augustine, the eminent father 
and doctor of the church, a man 
beside whom in genius and depth, 
and greatness of mind as well as ten- 
derness of heart, your Platos and 
Aristotles appear like men of only 
ordinary stature; yet, though his 
mother was eminent for her sanctity, 
his parents do not appear to have 
been gifted with any extraordinary 
mental power. Instances are not 
rare, especially among the saints, of 
great men who have, so to speak, 
sprung from nothing. Among the 
popes we may mention Sixtus Quin- 
tus, and Hildebrand, St. Gregory 
VII.; and among eminent church- 
men we may mention St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Ximenes, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. The greatest and 
most gifted of our own statesmen 
have sprung from undistinguished 
parents, as Washington, the elder 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 
Webster, Calhoun. Who dares pre- 
tend that every saint has had a saint 
for a father or mother; that every 
eminent theologian or philosopher 
has had any eminent theologian or 
philosopher for his father; or that 
every eminent artist, whether in paint- 
ing, architecture, sculpture, or music, 
has been the son or grandson of an 
eniinent artist ? 

Then, again, who can say how 
much of a great man’s greatness is 
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due to his natural abilities with which 
he was born, and how much is due 
to the force of example, to family 
tradition, to education, to his own 
application, and the concurrence of 
circumstances? It is in no man’s 
power to tell, nor in any scientist’s 
power to ascertain. It is a common 
remark that great men in general 
owe their greatness chiefly to their 
mothers, and that, in the great ma- 
jority of cases known, eminent men 
have had gifted mothers. This, if a 
fact, is against Mr. Galton’s theory ; 
for the father, not the mother, trans- 
mits the hereditary character of the 
offspring, the hereditary qualities of 
the line, if the physiologists are to be 
believed. Hence nobility in all civi- 
lized nations follows the father, not the 
mother. The fact of great men 
owing their greatness more to the 
mother is explained by her greater 
influence in forming the mind, in 
moulding the character, in stimulating 
and directing the exercise of her son’s 
faculties, than that of the father. It 
is as educator in the largest sense 
that the mother forms her son’s cha- 
racter and influences his destiny. It 
is her womanly instincts, affection, 
and care and vigilance, her ready 
sympathy, her love, her tenderness, 
and power to inspire a noble ambi- 
tion, kindle high and generous aspi- 
rations in the breast of her son, that 
do the work. 

Even if it were uniformly true that 
great men have always descended 
from parents remarkable for their 
natural abilities, Mr. Galton’s theory 
that genius is hereditary could not 
be concluded with scientific certainty. 
The hereditary transmission of genius 
might indeed seem probable; but, on 
the empirical principles of the scien- 
tists, it could not be asserted. All 
that could be asserted would be the 
relation of concomitance or of juxta- 
position, not the relation of cause 
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and effect. The relation of cause 
and effect is not and cannot, as the 
scientists tell us, be empirically ap- 
prehended. How can they know 
that the genius of the son is derived 
hereditarily from the greatness of his 
progenitors? From the juxtaposi- 
tion or concomitance of two facts 
empirically apprehended there is no 
possible logic by which it can be in- 
ferred that the one is the cause of the 
other. Hence, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Stuart Mill, Sir William Hamilton, 
Professor Huxley, and the positivists 
follow Hume, and relegate, as we 
said, causes to the region of the un- 
knowable. In fact, the scientists, if 
they speak of the relation of cause 
and effect, mean by it only the rela- 
tion of juxtaposition in the order of 
precedence and consequence. Hence, 
on their own principles, though the 
facts they assert and describe may be 
true, none of their conclusions from 
them, or hypotheses to explain them, 
have or can have any scientific va- 
lidity. For, after all, there may bea 
real cause on which the facts depend, 
and which demands an entirely dif- 
ferent explanation from the one which 
the scientists offer. 

We refuse, therefore, to accept Mr. 
Galton’s hypothesis that genius is 
hereditary, because the facts he ad- 
duces are not all the facts in the 
case, because there are facts which 
are not consistent with it, and be- 
cause he does not show and cannot 
show that it is the only hypothesis 
possible for the explanation even of 
the facts which he alleges. Even his 
friendly and able reviewer, Dr. Mere- 
dith Clymer, concludes his admirable 
analysis by saying, “ A larger induc- 
tion is necessary before any final de- 
cision can be had on the merits of 
the question.” This is the verdict of 
one of the most scientific minds in 
the United States, and it is the Scotch 
verdict, not proven. Yet Mr. Gal- 
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ton would have us accept his theory 
as science, and on its strength set 
aside the teachings of revelation and 
the universal beliefs of mankind. 
This is the way of all non-Christian 
scientists of the day, and it is because 
the church refuses to accept their 
unverified and unverifiable hypothe- 
ses, and condemns them for assert- 
ing them as true, that they accuse 
her of being hostile to modern sci- 
ence. They make certain investiga- 
tions, ascertain certain facts, imagine 
certain hypotheses, which are nothing 
but conjectures, put them forth as 
science, and then demand that she 
accept them, and give up her faith 
so far as incompatible with them. A 
very reasonable demand indeed! 
Press these proud scientists closely, 
and they will own that as yet their 
sciences are only tentative, that as 
yet they are not in a condition to 
prove absolutely their theories, or to 
verify their conjectures, but they are 
in hopes they soon will be. At pre- 
sent, science is only in its infancy, it 
has only just entered upon the true 
method of investigation; but it is 
every day making surprising progress, 
and there is no telling what marvel- 
lous conclusions it will soon arrive at. 
All this might pass, if it did ‘not con- 
cern matters of life and death, heaven 
and hell. The questions involved 
are too serious to be sported with, 
too pressing to wait the slow and 
uncertain solutions of the tentative 
science which, during six thousand 
years, has really made no progress 
in solving them. The scientists re- 
tard science when they ask from it 
the solution, either affirmative or ne- 
gative, of questions which confessed- 
ly lie not in its province, and dis- 
honor and degrade it when they put 
forth as science their crude conjec- 
tures, or their unverified and unveri- 
fiable hypotheses. They, not we, are 
the real enemies of science, though it 
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would require a miracle to make: 
them see it. Deluded mortals! they 
start with assumptions that exclude 
the very possibility of science, and 
then insist that what they assert or 
deny shall be accepted by theolo- 
gians and philosophers as established 
with scientific certainty! Surely the 
apostle must have had them in mind 
when he said of certain men that, 
“ esteeming themselves wise, they be- 
came fools.” 

Genius is not hereditary in Mr. 
Galton’s sense, nor are a man’s natu- 
ral abilities derived by inheritance in 
the way he would have us believe; 
for both belong to the soul, not to the 
body ; and the soul is created, not ge- 
nerated. Only the body is generated, 
and only in what is generated is there 
natural inheritance. All the facts Mr. 
Galton adduces we are prepared to 
admit; but we deny his explanation. 
We accept, with slight qualifications, 
his views as summed up by Dr. Cly- 
mer in the following passage: 


*‘ The doctrine of the pretensions of natu- 
ral equality in intellect, which teaches that 
the sole agencies in creating differences be- 
tween boy and boy, and man and man, are 
steady application and moral effort, is daily 
contradicted by the experiences of the nur- 
sery, schools, universities, and professional 
careers. Thereisa definite limit to the mus- 
cular powers of every man, which he cannot 
by any training or exertion overpass. It is 
only the novice gymnast who, noting his ra- 
pid daily gain of strength and skill, believes 
in illimitable development; but he learns in 
time that his maximum performance becomes 
a rigidly-determinate quantity. The same 
is true of the experience of the student in 
the working of his mental powers. The ea- 
ger boy at the outset of his career is aston- 
ished at his rapid progress ; he thinks for a 
while that every thing is within his grasp; 
but he too soon finds his place among his 
fellows; he can beat such and such of his 
mates, and run on equal terms with others, 
while there will be always some whose in- 
tellectual and physical feats he cannot ap- 
proach. The same experience awaits him 
when he enters a larger field of competition 
in the battle of life; let him work with all 
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his diligence, he cannot reach his object ; let 
him have opportunities, he cannot profit by 
them; he tries and is tried, and he finally 
learns his gauge—what he can do, and what 
lies beyond his capacity. He has,been taught 
the hard lesson of his weakness and his 
strength; he comes to rate himself as the 
world rates him; and he salves his wounded 
ambition with the conviction that he is doing 
all his nature allows him. An evidence of 
the enormous inequality between the intel- 
lectual capacity of men is shown in the pro- 
digious differences in the number of marks 
obtained by those who gain mathematical 
honors at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Of the four hundred or four hundred 
and fifty students who take their degrees each 
year, about one hundred succeed in gaining 
honors in mathematics, and these are rang- 
ed in strict order of merit. Forty of them 
have the title of ‘ wrangler,’ and to be even 
a low wrangler is a creditable thing. The 
distinction of being the first in this list of 
honors, or ‘senior wrangler’ of the year, 
means a great deal more than being the fore- 
most mathematician of four hundred or four 
hundred and fifty men taken at haphazard. 
Fully one half the wranglers have been boys 
of mark at their schools. The senior wran- 
gler of the year is the chief oi these as re- 
gards mathematics. The youths start on 
their three-years’ race fairly, and their run 
is stimulated by powerful inducements ; at 
the end they are examined rigorously for 
five and a half hours a day for eight days. 
The marks are then added up, and the can- 
didates. strictly rated in a scale of merit. 
The precise number of marks got by the 
senior wrangler, in one of the three years 
given by Mr. Galton, is 7634; by the second 
wrangler, 4123; and by the lowest man in 
the list of honors, 237. The senior wran- 
gler, consequently, had nearly twice as many 
marks as the second, and more than thirty- 
two times as many as the lowest man. In 
the other examinations given, the results do 
not materially differ. The senior wrangler 
may, therefore, be set down as having thir- 
ty-two times the ability of the lowest men on 
the lists; or, as Mr. Galton puts it, ‘he 
would be able to grapple with problems more 
than thirty-two times as difficult; or, when 
dealing with subjects of the same difficulty, 
but intelligible to all, would comprehend 
them more rapidly in, perhaps, the square- 
root of that proportion.’ But the mathe- 
matical powers of the ultimate man on the 
honors-list, which are so low when compar- 
ed with those of the foremost man, are above 
mediocrity when compared with the gifts of 
Englishmen generally ; for, though the exa- 
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mination places one hundred honor-men 
above him, it puts no less than three hun- 
dred ‘poll-men’ below him. Admitting 
that two hundred out of three hundred have 
refused to work hard enough to earn honors, 
there will remain one hundred who, had they 
done their possible, never could have got 
them. 

*« The same striking intellectual differences 
between man and man are found in what- 
ever way ability may be tested, whether in 
statesmanship, generalship, literature, sci- 
ence, poetry, art. The evidence furnished 
by Mr. Galton's book goes to show in how 
small degree eminence in any class of intel- 
lectual powers can be considered as due to 
purely special faculties. It is the result of 
concentrated efforts made by men widely 
gifted—of grand human animals; of natures 
born to achieve greatness.” 


We are far from pretending that all 
men are born with equal abilities, and 
that all souls are created with equal 
possibilities, or that every child comes 
into the world a genius in germ. We 
believe that all men are born with 
equal natural rights, and that all 
should be equal before the law, how- 
ever various and unequal may be their 
acquired or adventitious rights; but 
that is all the equality we believe in. 
No special effort or training in the 
world, under the influence of the most 
favorable circumstances, can make 
every child a St. Augustine, a St. Tho- 
mas, a Bossuet, a Newton, a Leibnitz, 
a Julius Cesar, a Wellington, a Na- 
poleon. As one star differeth from 
another in glory, so does one soul dif- 
fer from another in its capacities on 
earth as well as in its blessedness in 
heaven. Here we have no quarrel 
with Mr. Galton. We are by no 
means believers in the late Robert 
Owen’s doctrine, that you can make 
all men equal if you will only surround 
them from birth with the same circum- 
stances, and enable them to live in 
parallelograms. 

We are prepared to go even farther, 
and to recognize that the distinction 
between noble and ignoble, gentle and 
simple, recognized in all ages and by 
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all nations, is not wholly unfounded. 
There is as great a variety and as 
great an inequality in families as in 
individuals, Aristocracy is not a pure 
prejudice ; and though it has no poli- 
tical privileges in this country, yet it 
exists here no less than elsewhere, and 
it is well for us that it does. No great- 
er evil could befall any country than 
to have no distinguished families ris- 
ing, generation after generation, above 
the common level; no born leaders of 
the people, who stand head and shoul- 
ders above the rest; and the great 
objection to democracy is, that it tends 
to bring all down to a general average, 
and to place the administration of 
public interests in the hands of a low 
mediocrity, as our American experi- 
ence, in some measure, proves. The 
demand of the age for equality of con- 
ditions and possessions is most mis- 
chievous. If all were equally rich, all 
would be equally poor; and if all were 
at the top of society, society would 
have no bottom, and would be only a 
bottomless pit. If there were none 
devoted to learning, no strength and 
energy of character above the multi- 
tude, society would be without lead- 
ers, and would soon fall to pieces, as 
an army of privates without officers. 
There is no doubt that there are 
noble lines, and the descendants of 
noble ancestors do, as a rule, though 
not invariably, surpass the descen- 
dants of plebeian or undistinguished 
lines. The Stanleys, for instance, 
have been distinguished in British his- 
tory for at least fifteen generations. 
The present Earl Derby, the fifteenth 
earl of his house, is hardly inferior to 
his gifted father, and nobly sustains 
the honors of his house. We expect 
more from the child of a good family 
than from the child of a family of no 
account, and hold that birth is never 
to be decried or treated as a matter 
of no importance. But we count it 
so chiefly because it secures better 
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breeding, and subjection to higher, 
nobler, and purer formative influences, 
from the earliest moment. Example 
and family traditions are of immense 
reach in forming the character, and it 
is not a little to have constantly pre- 
sented to the consideration of the 
child the distinguished ability, the 
eminent worth and noble deeds of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors, es- 
pecially in an age and country where 
blood is highly esteemed, and tne ho- 
norable pride of family is cultivated. 
The honor and esteem in which a 
family has been held for its dignity 
and worth through several generations 
is a capital, an outfit for the son, se- 
cures him, in starting, the advantage 
of less well-born competitors, and all 
the aid in advance of a high position 
and the good-will of the community. 
More is exacted of him than of them ; 
he is early made to feel that odlesse 
oblige, and that failure would in his 
case be dishonor. He is thereby sti- 
mulated to greater effort to succeed. 

Yet we deny not that there is some- 
thing else than all this in blood. A 
man’s genius belongs to his soul, and 
is no more inherited than the soul 
itself. But man is not all soul, any 
more than he is all body; body and 
soul are in close and mysterious rela- 
tion, and in this life neither acts with- 
out the other. The man’s natural 
abilities are psychical, not physical, 
and are not inherited, because the 
soul is created, not generated; but 
their external manifestation may de- 
pend, in a measure, on organization, 
and organization is inherited. Mr. 
Galton’s facts may, then, be admitted 
without our being obliged to accept 
his theory. The brain is generally 
considered by physiologists as the or- 
gan of the mind, and it may be so, 
without implying that the brain secretes 
thought, will, affection, as the liver se- 
cretes bile, or the stomach secretes the 
gastric juice. 
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The soul is distinct from the body, 
and is its form, its life, or its vivifying 
and informing principle; yet it uses 
the body as the organ of its action. 
Hence, De Bonald defines man, an 
intelligence that serves_himself by or- 
gans, not an intelligence served by 
organs, as Plato said. ‘The activity is 
in the soul, not in the organs. ‘The 
organ we call the eye does not see; the 
soul sees by means of the eye. So 
of the ear, the smell, the taste, the 
touch. We speak of the five senses; 
but we should speak more correctly 
if we spoke, not of five senses, but of 
five organs of sense; for the sense is 
psychical, and is one like the soul that 
senses through the organs. In like 
manner, the brain appears to be the 
organ of the mind, through which, to- 
gether with the several nerves that 
centre in it, the mind performs its 
various operations of thinking, willing, 
reasoning, remembering, reflecting, 
etc. The nature of the relation of 
the soul, which is one, simple, and 
immaterial, with a material body with 
its various organs, nervous and gan- 
glionic systems, is a mystery which 
we cannot explain. Yet we cannot 
doubt that there is a reciprocal action 
and reaction of the soul and body, 
or, at least, the bodily organs can and 
do offer, at times, an obstacle to the 
external action of the soul. I cannot 
by my will raise my arm, if it be pa- 
ralyzed, though my psychical power 
to will to raise it is not thereby affect- 
ed. If the organs of seeing and hear- 
ing, the eye and the ear, are injured 
or originally defective, my external 
sight and hearing are thereby injured 
or rendered defective ; but not in other 
psychical relations, as evinced by 
the fact that when the physical defect 
is removed, or the physical injury is 
cured, the soul finds no difficulty in 
manifesting its ordinary power of see- 
ing or hearing. So we may say of the 
other organs of sense, and of the bo- 
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dy generally, in so far as it is the or- 
gan of the soul, or used by the soul 
in its external display or manifestation 
of its powers. 

No doubt the organization may be 
more or less favorable to this external 
display or manifestation, or that, under 
certain conditions, and to a certain 
extent, the organization is hereditary, 
or transmitted by natural generation. 
There may be transmitted from pa- 
rents or ancestors a healthy or dis- 
eased, a normal or a more or less 
abnormal organization; and so far, 
and in this sense, genius may be he- 
reditary, and a man’s natural abilities 
may be derived by inheritance, as are 
the form and features; but only to this 
extent, and in this sense—that is, as to 
their external display or exercise; for 
a man may be truly eloquent in his 
soul, and even in writing, whose stam- 
mering tongue prevents him from dis- 
playing any eloquence in his speech. 
The organization does not deprive 
the soul of its powers. My power to 
will to raise my arm is not lessened 
by the fact that my arm is paralyzed. 
And in all ordinary cases, the soul is 
able, at least by the help of grace, 
freely given to all, to overcome a vi- 
cious temperament, control, in the 
moral order, a defective organization, 
and maintain her moral freedom and 
integrity. It has been proved that 
the deaf-mute can be taught to speak, 
and that idiots or natural-born fools 
can be so educated as to be able to 
exhibit no inconsiderable degree of 
intelligence. 

We do not believe a word in Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection ; for 
all the facts on which he bases it ad- 
mit of a different explanation, nor in 
its kindred theory of development or 
evolution of species. One of our own 
collaborators has amply refuted both 
theories, by showing that what these 
theories assume to be the development 
or evolution of new species, whether 
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by natural selection or otherwise, is 
but a reversion to the original type 
and condition, in like manner as we 
have proved, over and over again, 
that the savage is the degenerate, not 
the primeval man. It is not impro- 
bable that your African negro is the 
degenerate descendant of a once over- 
civilized race, and that he owes his 
physical peculiarities to the fact that 
he has become subject, like the animal 
world, to the laws of nature, which 
are resisted and modified in their ac- 
tion by the superior races. We do 
not assert this as scientifically demon- 
strated, but as a theory which is far 
better sustained by well-known facts 
and incontrovertible principles than 
either the theory of development or 
of natural selection. 

Yet the soul as forma corporis has 
an influence, we say not how much, 
on organization ; and high intellectual 
and moral culture may modify it, 
and, other things being equal, render 
it in turn more favorable to the ex- 
ternal manifestation of the inherent 
powers of the soul. This more fa- 
vorable organization may be trans- 
mitted by natural generation from 
parents to children, and, if continued 
through several consecutive genera- 
tions, it may give rise to noble fami- 
lies and to races superior to the 
average. Physical habits are trans- 
missible by inheritance. This is not, 
as Darwin and Mr. Galton suppose, 
owing to natural selection, but to the 
original mental and moral culture 
become traditional in certain fami- 
lies and races, and to the voluntary 
efforts of the soul, as is evident from 
the fact that when the culture is ne- 
glected, and the voluntary efforts 
cease to be made, the superiority is 
lost, the organization becomes de- 
praved, and the family or race runs 
out or drops into the ranks of the 
ignoble. The blood, however blue, 
will not of itself alone suffice to keep 
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up the superiority of the family or 
the race; nor will marriages, however 
judicious, through no matter how 
many consecutive generations, with- 
out the culture, keep up the nobility, 
as Mr. Galton would have us believe ; 
for the superiority of the blood de- 
pends originally and continuously on 
the soul, its original endowments, 
and its peculiar training or culture 
through several generations. 

It is in this same way we explain 
the origin and continuance of nation- 
al characteristics and differences. Cli- 
mate and geographical position count, 
no doubt, for something; but more in 
the direction they give to the national 
aims and culture than in their direct 
effects on bodily organization. It is 
not probable that the original tribes 
of Greece had any finer organic 
adaptation to literature and the arts 
than had the Scythian hordes from 
which they sprang; but their climate 
and geographical position turned 
their attention to cultivation of the 
beautiful, and the continual cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful through several 
generations gave the Greeks an or- 
ganization highly favorable to artistic 
creations. ‘Then, again, Rome cul- 
tivated and excelled in the genius of 
law and jurisprudence. But under 
Christian faith and culture, the various 
nations of Europe became assimilat- 
ed, and the peculiar national charac- 
teristics under Gentilism were in a 
measure obliterated. They also re- 
vive as the nations under Protestan- 
tism recede from Christianity and re- 
turn to Gentilism, and are held in 
check only by the reminiscences of 
Catholicity, and by the mutual inter- 
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course of nations kept up by trade 
and commerce, literature and the arts. 

The facts alleged by Mr. Galton 
and his brother materialists are, there- 
fore, explicable without impugning 
the doctrine of the simplicity and im- 
materiality of the soul, and that the 
soul is created, not generated as is 
the body. They are perfectly expli- 
cable without supposing our natural 
abilities originate in or are the result 
of natural organization. They can 
be explained in perfect consistency 
with revelation, with the teachings 
of the church, and with the universal 
beliefs of mankind. Thus it would 
be supreme unreason to require us to 
reject the Gospel, or our holy reli- 
gion, on the strength of the unveri- 
fied and unverifiable hypotheses of the 
scientists, and degrade man, the lord 
of this lower creation, to the level of 
the beasts that perish. The quarrel 
we began by speaking of is in no 
sense a quarrel between faith and rea- 
son, or revelation and science; but 
simply a quarrel between what is 
certain by faith and reason on the 
one side, and the unverified and un- 
verifiable hypotheses or conjectures 
of the so-called scientists on the 
other. We oppose none of the real 
facts which the scientists set forth; 
we oppose only their unsupported 
theories and unwarranted inductions. 
We conclude by reminding the sci- 
entists that others have studied na- 
ture as well as they, and are as fami- 
liar with its facts and as able to rea- 
son on them as they are, and yet 
have no difficulty in reconciling their 
science and their faith. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Two days afterward, Dionysius 
the Athenian called at the inn, and 
informed Aglais, Paulus, and Agatha, 
that after the banquet in the Mamur- 
ran palace at Formia, that evening, 
there was to be a great gathering of 
the witty, the noble, the fashionable, 
and the wise, and that he was charg- 
ed to invite Aglais and her two chil- 
dren as friends of his. 

Aglais declined the honor for her- 
self and her daughter, but said she 
wished Paulus to go with Dionysius. 
Paulus, therefore, laid aside the out- 
landish costume in which he had tra- 
velled from Thessaly, and dressed 
himself with care in the fashion suit- 
able to a young Roman of equestrian 
rank. Dionysius remained to join 
the family in their repast, which was 
virtually what we should in modern 
times call the early dinner, after which 
the two friends mounted Dion’s cha- 
riot, and proceeded toward Formiz 
at an easy pace, along the smooth 
pavement of the “queen of roads.” 

During the drive they had a con- 
versation which was, for good reasons, 
very interesting to Paulus. 

“ A most capricious course,” said 
Dionysius, “is your suit or claim run- 
ning. In seeking to recover your 
family estates you prudently avoid at 
first bringing the holder into a court 
of law; for the judges might shrink 
from voiding a title which not only 
arises out of an express gift of Au- 
gustus, but is identical with the title 


under which half the land of Italy 
has been held since the battle of Phi- 
lippi. Instead of an immediate law- 
suit, therefore, you try a direct appeal 
to Augustus, offering to show him 
that at the very time when your fa- 
ther’s estate was taken away he had 
just rendered the same services for 
which, had he been willing to accept 
it, he would, like so many others, have 
had a right to be endowed with a new 
estate, taken from some member of 
the defeated party. But Augustus 
refers you back to the courts, whére, for 
the two reasons mentioned, you fear the 
result. But two other reasons might 
be added for fearing it still more : first, 
the present holder is dreaded on ac- 
count of his political power and his 
station; Tiberius is the man who, by 
marrying the daughter of Agrippa 
Vipsanius, has come into possession 
of your property; secondly, wealth is 
necessary for the success of such a 
suit; wealth he has, and wealth you 
have not. The courts present, con- 
sequently, but small hopes; yet you 
fail to get Augustus to decide your 
case himself. 

“ Have I correctly stated the posi- 
tion of your affairs ?” 

“To a nicety,” replied Paulus. 
“ Had I interest at court, I should 
find justice there.” 

“In your case,” said Dionysius, 
“ interest at court would be equivalent 
to justice in the courts. As I took 
precisely this view of the business, 
and as Augustus has paid me such 
honor, and shown me such partiality 
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as few have found with him for many 
years, it occurred to me that if I threw 
my unclaimed and unexpected inferest 
into the same scale wherein your just 
demands already lay—” 

“Ah kind and generous. friend!” 
interrupted Paulus; “I understand.” 

“Not so kind, nor so generous,” 
replied Dionysius, “to my friend 
Paulus, as I saw Paulus show him- 
self to be the day before yesterday to 
a stranger and a slave. But hear me 
out. No sooner did I tell Augustus 
that I had a favor to ask of him, than 
he placed his hand on my mouth, 
and said, ‘I like to hear you talk; but 
mine has been too busy a life to per- 
mit me to draw forth by properly op- 
posing you the full force of your own 
opinions—oR THE TRUTH. The truth 
in these matters (not your affair, Pau- 
lus, but philosophy) is the only truth 
which can interest a man about to die. 
You must state these views in the 
presence of young, vigorous, and not 
preoccupied intellects. If you hold 
your own as well against what they 
can allege as against my objections, 
submit to me afterward your petition. 
One thing at a time.’ This and the 
like, with the indomitable whim and 
obstinate waywardness of age, he has 
continued to fling at me, whenever I 
have renewed the attempt to state 
your case; and I have done so five 
or six times. Titus Livy and Quintus 
Haterius, whom I have consulted, ad- 
vise me to take literally and in the spi- 
rit of downright business this curious 
caprice. Now, do you know, to-night 
is appointed for a sort of arena-fight ? 
All the gladiatorial intellects of the 
west are to be arrayed to crush the 
fantastic theories and pretty delusions 
ofa Greek, an Athenian, All motives 
chain me, all pledges prevent me; 
moreover, honor and truth, to say 
nothing, my friend, of your own per- 
sonal future, interdict me from flight.” 

“ Flight!” cried Paulus ; “ you fly ?” 
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“ Ah!” said Dionysius; “ you know 
not all that mean. You and I have 
been differently reared, yet in the 
same spirit. However, as you said, 
when at the risk of your own life you 
stood between oppression and an in- 
nocent young couple, the great Be- 
ing whom we both expect will be 
pleased with a willing effort after what 
is right. 

“ But here we are at the gates of 
Formiez. How the palace of the 
Mamurras glitters! How these nar- 
row streets flare with torches! We 
must go at a walk. Charioteer, let 
the litters pass first. Yes, my friend, 
in the painful position in which I shall 
be forced to stand to-night, (and I 
blush beforehand, knowing my in- 
competence, my ignorance, and the 
intrinsic difficulty of what I am ex- 
pected to do,) your future fortunes 
and the rights of your family are by 
a strange caprice made dependent 
upon the success with which I may 
be able to defend ideas of general and 
unchangeable value, beauty, and truth; 
ideas which it debases a man not to 
have, and exalts him to entertain ; 
ideas which were always dear to the 
greatest minds that have preceded us, 
and which are reflected in every calm 
and pure soul, as the stars in fair, 
sweet lakes, although the putrid, slimy 
pool, and the waters tossed with 
storms, and an atmosphere darkened 
with clouds, may forbid the image, by 
intercepting the heavenly light or de- 
facing the earthly mirror.” 

While Dionysius thus informed 
Paulus of the singular and close con- 
nection which had arisen between the 
future prospects of his mother, his 
sister, and himself, as well as the es- 
tablishment of their rights, and the suc- 
cess with which Dionysius might this 
night be able to make good his philoso- 
phical doctrines against the wits, the 
orators, and the sophists of the Au- 
gustan court, at the same moment Ti- 
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berius was conversing upon the same 
subject with Domitius Afer and An- 
tistius Labio in a room of the Ma- 
murran palace. 

“Just,” said he, in continuation of 
a conversation previously commenced, 
“as if a person’s claim to an estate 
could be rendered either better or 
worse by the style of his horseman- 
ship !” 

Here Domitius Afer laughed hear- 
tily, and showed his admiration of 
Ceesar’s wit. Labio, a saturnine, la- 
borious man, son of one. of the assas- 
sins of Julius Cesar, and author of 
numberless works, preserved a grim, 
unsmiling air, as he observed, 

“A man may ride over an estate, 
and over all its hedges and ditches; 
but he must be no bad rider if he can 
jump his horse into a title to become 
its proprietor.” 

“ Nevertheless, the infatuation of 
Augustus for the Greek friend of the 
claimant is such that if the Athenian 
acquits himself successfully to-night 
in the Mecenas-like criticisms and 
Plato-like discussions which are, I 
suspect, to vary our entertainments, 
he will next suffer the golden-tongued 
youth to state the case of Paulus 
Lepidus Aimilius. The effect at 
which you must aim is to make a fool 
of the Athenian; and you are the 
men to do it. Refute every thing he 
says, ridicule him, cover him with 
confusion ; make him the gibe of the 
whole court, the derision of the bril- 
liant circle assembling here to-night. 
Put an end to his influence. We want 
no more mind-battles in Italy. I set 
dogs upon a dog. Arouse all your 
attention. Bend all your energies. 
Let the stranger retire from among 
us in disgrace.” 

That night, the most brilliant com- 
pany which could then be culled out 
of the human race was assembled in 
the central impluvium of the Mamur- 
ran palace and its arcades. Lamps, 
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hanging from the festoons of creeping 
plants which adorned and connected 
the porphyry pillars of the colonnades, 
mingled their gleam with the light of 
the moon and stars, The variety of 
rays, of shadows, and of coloring 
which were thus sprinkled over the 
flowers, the leaves, the walls and 
pillars, the faces, figures, and dresses, 
produced a scene which a painter 
could better render than words can. 
The central fountain was smitten into 
a sorcery of tints, as it shed into a 
large basin of green marble the droop- 
ing sheaf of waters, of which the ma- 
terials were perpetually changing, and 
the form and outlines perfectly main- 
tained, or instantly and perpetually 
renewed. 

The Emperor, and the Cesars, 
Tiberius and Germanicus, with the fa- 
mous authors we have already more 
than once mentioned, Livy, and Lu- 
cius Varius, and Velleius Paterculus 
were present. Aélius Sejanus, the 
prefect of the Pretorians; Cneius 
Piso, the gambler; Plancina, his rich 
wife ; Lucius Piso, his brother, gover- 
nor of Rome; with many persons 
who then sparkled in the court orbits, 
but whose names have perished out 
of human memory; and Julia, the 
emperor’s daughter, Tiberius’s new 
wife; and Agrippina Vipsania, lately 
his wife ; and Agrippina Julia, daugh- 
ter of the former, sister of the latter, 
wife of Germanicus, and mother of 
Caligula; and Livia, the aged wife of 
Augustus himself, all appeared among 
the guests. Chairs and couches had 
been placed here and there. Augus- 
tus and the ladies we have mentioned 
were seated, some just within, others 
just without one of the arcades, be- 
tween two of its columns, so that the 
moonlight fell upon some heads, the 
lamplight upon others; and a way- 
ward, dubious mixture of both upon 
the golden tresses of Agrippina Julia, 
and of a beautiful young girl near her, 
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on whom Domitius Afer, the celebrat-, 
ed orator, was gazing with admira- 
tion. But she, when she at last ob- 
served his glance, fixed upon him 
such a look of combined. scorn and 
amazement that the advocate winced 
and became livid. She was destined, 
one day, to be the subject of his fatal 
eloquence, and to appease by no- 
thing less than her execution the 
vindictive vanity of the orator, be- 
cause she had spurned the ambitious 
love of the man. 

Tacitus alludes to the poor Claudia 
Pulchra’s brief tale. Quintus Hate- 
rius, whose Shakespeare-like varie- 
ty of mind and bewitching eloquence 
had, as Ben Jonson implies in a com- 
parison already cited by us, few rivals, 
was seated not far from Augustus. 
Next sat Livy. Antistius Labio and 
his rival Domitius Afer, who now 
occupied the place and fame in the 
forum from which Haterius on ac- 
count of his age had withdrawn, stood 
leaning against a pillar, each with his 
arms folded. Both these persons, as 
well as Livy and Haterius, wore the 
toga; Sejanus, the scarlet pa/udamen- 
tum. ‘The other male guests—except 
Tiberius, whose dark purple robe was 
conspicuous, and Germanicus, who 
was dressed in the costume of a com- 
mander-in-chief—wore a species of 
large tunic, called Jacerna, which 
(contrary to the taste of the emperor, 
and despite of his frequently expressed 
disapproval) had become fashionable. 
The story mentioned by Suetonius is 
wellknown. One day Augustus, see- 
ing numbers of the people wearing the 
lacerna, asked indignantly, in a line 
of Virgil’s, could these be Romans, 
“ Romanos rerum dominos, GENTEM- 
QUE TOGATAM,” and ordered the edi- 
les to admit none but toga-wearers 
into either the forum or the circus. 
But this was many years before the 
evening with which we are now en- 
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Among the groups collected in the 
Mamurran palace were representa- 
tives of the three great arts, in mas- 
tering which the highest education of 
classic antiquity was exhausted; we 
mean the arts of politics, of public 
speaking, and of strategy—govern- 
ment, eloquence, and war. They 
were all represented, each of them 
had its proper image in the groups 
we have described. As those pur- 
suits constituted the favorite intellec- 
tual sphere, and comprehended all the 
fields of ambition, to be eminent in 
any one of them was to succeed in 
life, and to be adopted into that class 
of society of which so many distin- 
guished members were entertained 
in the Formian palace on the night 
at which our tale has arrived. 

If a man excelled, like Julius Cz- 
sar, in all the three arts named, he 
could revolutionize the world. The 
mechanic arts, the fine arts, philoso- 
phy, physical science, mathematics, at- 
tracted individual votaries indeed; 
but were neglected by the ambition 
of a few, as well as by the indolence 
of many. 

The mention of physical studies re- 
calls Strabo, the geographer, who was 
among the guests this evening at the 
palace. 

Many others who were there we 
need not enumerate; but some will 
claim a word and a glance. When 
Dionysius arrived, and introduced 
Paulus to the aged knight, Mamurra, 
the company was already numerous. 
Mamurra patted Paulus on the shoul- 
der, and said, although the other 
day in the road he had not at once 
recalled old times, he remembered 
Paulus’s brave father very well at the 
battle of Philippi; and that he, Ma- 
murra, had seen him and Agrippa 
Vipsanius together, rallying the wing 
which Mark Antony had broken, and 
that he himself had charged with the 
cavalry to help him. This speech 
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was very gracious, and our hero, who 
well knew it to be true, blushed with 
pride and pleasure. While the glow 
of this natural and honorable emo- 
tion was still coloring his young face, 
as he bowed to Mamuzrra, the latter 
took him by the arm, and said in a 
low voice, 

“Come, let an old soldier present 
the son of a former comrade, whose 
life was honorable, and whose memo- 
ry is glorious, to the master for whom 
they both fought with equal zeal, al- 
though unequal fortune.” 

Augustus returned Paulus’s low 
salutation with a faint yet not unkind- 
ly smile, and then looked with a sort 
of sleepy steadiness at Tiberius, who 
heard Mamurra’s words, and whose 
face was apparently flaming with a 
dark red rage. Near Tiberius, who 
now threw himself upon the cushions 
of a couch plated with gold, just op- 
posite the chair which Augustus had 
selected, stood a tall, regular-featured, 
Brahmin-like man, in Asiatic dress, 
and next to this individual, Sejanus, 
with his usual air of supercilious com- 
posure, yet intent watchfulness. 

The couch we have mentioned 
was long and large, and two ladies, 
one old, the other young, were alrea- 
dy sitting at the further end of it. 
The first was Antonia, the mother of 
Germanicus, the second was Agrip- 
pina Julia, his wife. Just in front of 
them, upon a low stool, sat the son 
of the latter, Caius Caligula, with his 
eyes yet bandaged, as the reader will 
not be surprised to hear; while at his 
side, fidgeting with large, red, lubberly 
hands, stood a big, loutish, heavy- 
looking boy, who was considerably 
the senior of that dear child. This 
was no other than Claudius, the fourth 
of the Czesarian dynasty, (or the fifth, 
if Julius Czesar be accounted the first,) 
reserved, against his will, to mount 
the throne of the world amid panic 
and horror, that day when Caligula 
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shall be hacked to pieces by Cassius 
Cheerias, in the theatre of the palace 
at Rome. 

Thus, three future rulers of man- 
kind, destined to bear dire sceptres in 
dark and evil days, were around the 
white hairs of Augustus Cesar to- 
night. 

As Paulus stepped backward after 
Augustus’s languid but not unkindly 
reception of him, Dionysius, who was 
just behind, moved quickly and grace- 
fully out of his way, and Claudius, 
the big, loutish lad, being impelled 
thereto by the nature of him, shuffled 
forward so as to come in collision 
with Paulus. 

“ Monster!” exclaimed Antonia, 
ashamed of her son’s awkwardness ; 
“if I wanted to prove any one void 
of all mind, I would call him more 
stupid than you!” * 

Paulus glided into the background, 
saying with a bow and a smile, “ JZ 
fault !” 

He now found himself in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of that eastern 
group which his young sister had de- 
scribed as presenting themselves one 
morning at the entrance of the bower 
in the inn garden, when she was there 
listening to the strange conversation 
of Plancina; we mean Queen Bere- 
nice and her daughter Herodias, and 
her son Herod Agrippa. 

They all three fixed their gaze upon 
him with that unabashed, hardy man- 
ner peculiar to the family, and Pau- 
lus was beginning to feel uncomforta- 
ble in their vicinity and under their 
scrutiny, when Germanicus Czesar ap- 
proached, and complimenting him 
upon his brilliant exploit two evenings 
before, asked him whether he would 
like to join the expedition which was 
to start next day to drive the Germans. 
from the north-east of Italy ? 

*“ Mater Antonia portentum cum hominis dicta- 
bat ; nec absolutum & natura, sed tantum inchoa- 


tum ; ac si quem socordia , stultiorem aie-~ 
bat filio suo Claudio.” Sueton. in Claud. s. 3. 
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If he would, Germanicus offered to 
mount him splendidly, and keep him 
near his own person, and make him 
the bearer of orders to the generals; 
in modern phrase, give him a place on 
the staff. Paulus thanked the com- 
mander-in-chief briefly and respectful- 
ly, and asked to be allowed to wait till 
noon next day before giving a more 
definite answer than that he should 
rejoice to accept the gracious offer ; 
his mother and sister had no protec- 
tor except himself, and he should not 
like to leave them, without first hear- 
ing what they said. Germanicus as- 
sented. 

During the short conversation of 
which this was the substance, Ger- 
manicus had moved slowly up the 
gravel-walk ; and Paulus of course at- 
tended him, listening and answering, 
not sorry besides to put some space 
between himself and the unpleasant 
Jewish group. By the time they had 
finished speaking they had arrived 
opposite the couch where Tiberius, 
Antonia, and Agrippina were seated, 
with Germanicus’s child, Caligula, as 
we have described, occupying a low 
stool in front of his mother Agrippi- 
na. Close by, leaning against a pil- 
lar, stood a youth in the uniform of a 
centurion who had a most determined, 
thoughtful countenance. 

On the approach of Germanicus, he 
briskly quitted his lounging attitude 
to salute his commander. 

“Young knight,” said Germanicus 
to Paulus, “let me make you ac- 
quainted with as brave a youth, I 
think, as can be found in all the Ro- 
man legions; this is Cassius Cherias.” 

“Who, father,” asked the shrill 
voice of the child Caligula, “is the 
brave youth, do you say ?” 

“ Cassius Cherias.” 

“ Are you so brave ?” persisted the 
impudent child, shoving up his ban- 
dage impatiently, and disclosing a 
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truly disfigured and malicious little 
face. 

“T can’t see you, or what you are 
like. But I think I could make you 
afraid if I was emperor.” 

The man destined hereafter to de- 
liver mankind from the boundless pro- 
fligacy, the wicked oppression, and 
the insane, raging, incredible cruelties 
of which it was daily the miserable 
victim by killing Caligula the empe- 
ror, looked steadily at Caligula the 
child, and said not a word. 

“T should like to feel your sword, 
whether it is heavy,” pursued the 
child. “Give it me.” And he start- 
ed to his feet. 

“Silence! pert baby,” said Ger- 
manicus, pushing him back into his 
place. 

“It seems to me,” said Augustus, 
looking round, and there was an in- 
stantaneous hush of general conver- 
sation as he did so; “that we have 
represented around us Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Young Herod and his 
friends may count for Asia.” 

“You,” added Augustus, address- 
ing the tall, Brahmin-like man who 
stood near ‘Tiberius, “come from 
Egypt, do you not ?” 

“Mighty emperor,” returned the 
other in measured and_sepulchral 
tones, “I come from the land where 
great Babylon once was the seat of 
empire.” 

No sooner had this man opened 
his mouth than the observant Sejanus 
started. 

Approaching his mouth to the 
other’s ear, he whispered, 

“T have heard your voice before; 
you are—?” 

“Tam,” replied the other, com- 
posedly eyeing his questioner, “ Thra- 
syllus Magus—Thrasyllus, the student 
of the stars.” 

Sejanus smiled, twisted his mous- 
tache in his white fingers, and asked, 
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“ Are you sure that you are not 
the god Hermes? and that you do 
not sometimes ride of nights, with 
your horse’s hoofs wrapped in cloth ?” 

It was now the other’s turn to 
start. 

“Do you suppose,” pursued Se- 
janus, still in a whisper, “that I had 
not every stable in Formiz searched 
the night you played that trick on 
the road? I know my master Ti- 
berius’s taste for divination and the 
various deep things you practice. 
You, then, are the oracle who reveals 
to him the decrees of fate ?” 

The exchange of further remarks 
between these worthy men was here 
suspended ; for Augustus again spoke 
amid general attention. 

“ T think,” said he, “ that we should 
all now be glad to hear Dionysius 
the Athenian.” An eager hum of 
assent and approval arose from the 
jaded and sated, but inquisitive and 
critical society around. 

“There are in your philosophy,” 
continued Augustus, “two leading 
principles, my Athenian, in support 
of which I am both curious and 
anxious to hear you advance some 
solid and convincing reasons. You 
despise, as Cicero despised it, the no- 
tion of a plurality of gods. You 
affirm there is only one. You say 
that a god who could begin to be a 
god, or begin at all, can be no god; 
and that the true King of all kings, is 
the giver of whatever exists, and the 
recipient of nothing. That he is 
without a body, a pure and holy in- 
telligence. ‘That as every thing else 
is his work, there never were, and 
never will be, and never could be, 
any limits either of his power or of 
his knowledge. At the same time, 
you reject the notion, adopted in 
some Greek systems, that he is the 
soul of the visible universe, and this 
universe his body; affirming him to 
be antecedent to and independent of 
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all things, and all other things to be 
absolutely dependent upon him. 

“Ts it not so ?” 

“Yes,” answered Dionysius; “ such 
is my assured conviction.” 

“This, then,” said Augustus, “ is 
the first question upon which I wish 
to hear you; and the second is, whe- 
ther that force or principle within 
each of us which thinks, reflects, rea- 
sons, and is conscious of itself, will 
perish at our death, or will live be- 
yond it, and is of such a nature that 
it will never perish, as Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Cicero, and many other illus- 
trious men and very great thinkers 
have so ardently contended.” 

“ Ah!” said Dionysius, in a voice 
indescribably sweet and_ thrilling, 
while all turned their eyes toward 
him; “unless that God himself as- 
sist me, I shall be quite unequal to 
the task you impose upon me, Au- 
gustus. I am not worthy to treat 
the subject upon which you desire 
me to speak. You are aware that 
many learned persons in our Europe 
expect, and for a long time have ex- 
pected, some divine being to appear 
one day among men. I see the able 
governor of Rome, Lucius Piso. 
None will accuse Piso of credulity, 
none suppose him a weaver of idle 
fancies, or a dreamer of gratuitous 
reveries. An able administrator, an 
accomplished man of the world, and, 
if he will pardon me, more inclined 
to be too sarcastic than too indul- 
gent, he, nevertheless, despises not 
this expectation. Our learned friend 
Strabo, whom I see near me, will: tell 
you moreover how it prevails, and 
has from immemorial times prevailed, 
in various and often perverted forms, 
yet with an underlying essence of 
permanent identity, among the innu- 
merable nations which make some 
thirty languages resound through the 
immense expanses of Asia. But Do- 
mitius Afer desires to interrupt me.” 
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Afer said, 

“T do not discern how this ancient 
and mysterious expectation which 
floats vaguely through the traditions of 
all mankind, and in a more definite 
shape forms the groundwork for the 
whole religion of the Jewish nation, 
can be at all connected either with the 
immortality of the thinking principle 
inside of us, or with the question 
whether there is one supreme, abso- 
lute, and eternal God who made this 
universe.” 

“ All I would have added,” replied 
Dionysius, “in regard to that expec- 
tation was, that after the appearance 
of this universal benefactor, many 
sublime ideas which hitherto only the 
strongest intellects have entertained, 
will probably become familiar to the 
meanest—common to all. 

“T pass to the two questions which 
Augustus desires to hear argued; 
and, first, let me collect the opinions 
of this brilliant company ; I will then 
compare them with mine. What 
dozs Antistius Labio think ?” 

“T should have to invent a term 
to express my notion,” said Labio. 
“T think all things are but emana- 
tions from, and return to, the same 
being. What might be called jan- 
theism, if we coined a word from the 
language of your country, best ex- 
plains, I fancy, the phenomena of 
the universe. Every thing is growth 
and decay; but as decay furnishes 
larger growth, every thing is growth 
at last and in the total sum.” 

“Ts this growth of all things under 
any general control?” asked Diony- 
sius. 

“Each thing,” replied Labio, “ is 
under the control of its own nature, 
which evidently it cannot change, 
and every inferior thing besides is 
under the control of any superior 
thing with which it may come into 
relations. Thus what is acéive is su- 
perior as such to what is passive ; it 
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is more excellent and a higher force 
to act upon, or sway, or change, or 
move, or form, than to be acted upon, 
moved, or modified. The mind of 
an architect, for instance, is a higher 
force than the dead weight of the 
inert stones from which he builds a 
palace.” 

“Then you hold that some things 
have force, and that there are greater 
and smaller forces?” asked Diony- 
sius. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Labio. 

“Which is more excellent,” asked 
Dionysius, “ a force which can move 
itself, or a force which, in order to 
exist, must be set in motion by an- 
other ?” 

“ This last,” said Labio, “is only 
the first prolonged; it is but a con- 
tinuation, an effect.” 

“And an effect,” pursued the 
Greek, “is inferior, as such, to what 
controls it; and inferior also in its 
very nature to that which requires no 
cause P” 

“ Certainly,” returned Labio; “I 
am not so dull as to gainsay that.” 

“ Now favor me with your atten- 
tion,” returned the Athenian; “I 
want you to extricate me from a 
dilemma. Either every thing which 
possesses force has received its force 
from something else; or there is 
something which possesses force, and 
which never received this force from 
any thing else, and which, therefore, 
has possessed it from all eternity. 
Which of these two alternatives do 
you select ?” 

Labio paused, and by this time the 
whole of that strangely mixed society 
was listening with the keenest relish 
and the most genuine interest to the 
conversation. 

“T see whither you tend,” replied 
Labio, “but I do not believe in that 
universal ruler and original mind, or 
first force, which you think to demon- 
strate. All things go in circles, and 
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serially. Every force which exists 
has been derived from some other; 
and each in its turn continues the 
movement, or communicates the im- 
pact.” 

“ Prettily expressed,” remarked Vel- 
leius Paterculus. 

“I beg Augustus,” said the Athe- 
nian, “to mark and remember La- 
bio’s words. Every thing which has 
force has received its force from some- 
thing else. Do you say every thing, 
Labio, without exception ?” 

“Yes, every thing,” said Labio. 
“T conceive the chain to be endless.” 

“But not having, good Labio,” 
replied the Athenian, “ goes before 
receiving. 1 cannot, and you cannot, 
receive that which we have already. 
In order to say that we receive any 
thing, we must first be without it— 
must we not? ‘The state of not hav- 
ing, I repeat, precedes the act of re- 
ceiving. Does any person deny this? 
Does Labio ?” 

No one here spoke. 

“ Then,” said the Athenian, “in 
maintaining that every thing which 
possesses force has received that force 
from something else, Labio necessari- 
ly maintains that every thing which 
possesses force was first without it. 
I therefore perceive there must have 
been a time when nothing possessed 
any force whatever. The very first 
thing which possessed any, received 
it; but whence? For, at that time, 
there was nothing to give it. What 
says Labio? Is pantheism silent ?” 

“ T wish to hear more,” said Labio; 
“T will answer you afterward.” 

A momentary smile, like a passing 
gleam, lit up the faces of those around, 
as the Athenian, looking toward Do- 
mitius Afer, requested him the next 
to favor the company with his opin- 
ion upon the two momentous ques- 
tions propounded by Augustus. 

“TI need not, like Labio, coin a 
term from the Greek,” said Afer, “to 
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describe my system. I am a mate- 
rialist. I believe nothing save what 
my senses attest. They show me 
neither God nor soul; and I am de- 
termined never to accept any other 
criterion.” 

“Are you quite sure,” asked Dio- 
nysius, “that you are thus determin- 
ed? I should like to shake such a 
determination.” 

“You'll fail,” replied Afer, smiling. 

“ Which of your senses, then, has 
attested to you that very determina- 
tion ? Can you see, taste, smell, hear, 
or touch it? And yet you tell us 
you are sure of it. If so, you can 
believe in, and be sure of, something 
which has never been submitted to 
the criterion which alone you admit.” 

“ A determination is not a thing,” 
said Afer hastily, and with a little 
confusion, 

“Was Julius Cesar a thing ?” per- 
sisted Dionysius; “because if you 
believe that Julius Czesar existed, hav- 
ing heard of him and read of him, 
your senses of hearing and seeing do 
not attest to you in this case the exis- 
tence of Julius Czesar, but simply the 
affirmations of others that he has ex- 
isted. My hearing attests to me that 
Strabo says he has been in Spain; 
and this, if there were no other rea- 
son, would satisfy me that Spain ex- 
ists; yet it is Strabo whom I hear. 
I do not hear Spain.” 

Augustus clapped his hands gently, 
and laughed. Domitius Afer, with vi- 
sible anger, exclaimed, 

“ T mean, that I will take nothing 
but upon proof. Prove that the soul 
is immortal; prove that one supreme 
God exists. Every thing which a 
reasonable man believes ought to be 
demonstrated.” 

“T hope,” said Dionysius, “to prove 
those two truths to your satisfaction. 
But as you say that all we believe 
ought to be demonstrated, I will first 
offer you a demonstration, that it is 
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impossible to.demonstrate every thing. 

To prove any proposition, you require 
a second; and to prove the second, 
in its turn, you require a third; and 
it is upon this third, if you admit it, 
that the demonstration of the first 
depends. But if you had fifty pro- 
positions, or any number, in the chain, 
what proves the last of them ?” 

“ Another yet,” said Afer. 

“But,” said the Greek, “ either you 
come to a last, or you never come to 
a last. If you never come to a last 
proposition, you never finish your 
proof; you leave it uncompleted ; 
remains still no proof at all; you have 
not performed what you undertook. 
And if you do come to a final propo- 
sition, which is supported by no oth- 
er, what supports it ?” 

There was a little start of pleasure 
in the company at the sudden and 
clear closes to which the Athenian 
was, each and every time, bringing 
what seemed likely to have grown 
into intricate and long disquisitions. 

“ My object, Augustus,” pursued 
Dion, “ was to show that we are all 
so made that we feel compelled to 
believe much more than we can prove. 
Otherwise, our knowledge would be 
confined within narrow limits indeed. 
He who knows no more than he can 
demonstrate, knows but little. May 
I now ask the distinguished orators, 
Montanus and Capito, for their theo- 
ries respecting the questions which in- 
terest us so much to-night ?” 

Quintus Haterius prevented any 
answer to this appeal. “The elo- 
quent and learned thinker,” said he— 
“who will yet, I have no doubt, be 
the ornament of the Athenian Are- 
opagus—has placed me, and, I think, 
many others near me, completely on 
his side, in what has hitherto passed. 
Young as he is, he has made us feel 
the masterful facility with which he 
is able to throw light upon errors 
placed where truth ought to stand. 
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The operation is highly amusing ; we 
could pass a long evening in watch- 
ing it repeated against any number 
of antagonists. But come, Diony- 
sius, reverse the process; take your 
own ground; maintain it; raise there 
your system like your castle; and let 
those assail it, if they please, whom 
your aggressive genius on the contra- 
ry turns to assail.” 

“ Haterius is right,” said Augustus. 
“T could assist at any number of 
these collisions; but they take a form 
which presents your mind to us, my 
Athenian, as a hunter and conqueror 
rather than a founder.” 

“ But I am no founder,” replied 
the youth, earnestly and modestly; 
“ and I aspire to nothing of the kind. 
The fact is merely and simply this: 
After much study I have arrived at 
the conviction—first, that there is one 
absolutely perfect and eternal Being 
who governs the universe ; and, next, 
that what thinks within each of us 
never will die. Since you desire to 
hear the reasons which have brought 
me to these conclusions, I cannot de- 
cline to state one or two of them at 
least—though this place, this occa- 
sion, and this dazzling company befit 
the subject far less, I fear, than if a 
few studious friends discussed it, sit- 
ting under the starry sky, on some 
quiet, unfrequented shore.” 

“ Now we shall hear Plato,” said 
Tiberius, with something almost like 
a sneer. 

“ Pardon me,” said Dionysius, “ Pla- 
to may speak for himself. You have 
him to read; why should I repeat 
him ? Those who miss Plato’s mean- 
ing in his own pages would miss it in 
my commentary.” 

Julia uttered a taunting laugh, as 
she glanced at her new husband Ti- 
berius, whom she always treated with 
scorn. 

“ Youremember, Augustus,” Diony- 
sius continued, “that a few minutes 
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ago, Antistius Labio, in answering 
one of my questions, stated that a 
force which could move itself was 
more excellent, as such, than one 
which required to be set in motion 
by another, as the mind of the archi- 
tect, said he, is superior to the stones 
from which he builds a palace. La- 
bio then very justly added, in reply 
to another question, that what was 
moved only by the force of something 
else possessed no proper force of its 
own, its force being but a continua- 
tion of the first, an effect of the im- 
pact. He finally assented, when I 
showed that it is impossible that eve- 
ry thing without exception which pos- 
sesses force should have received it, 
because ot having goes before receiv- 
ing, and because this is only another 
mode of saying that every thing with- 
out exception was once devoid of 
force. If a particular being has re- 
ceived the force it possesses, that par- 
ticular being must once have been 
without it; and if all beings without 
exception who possess force have re- 
ceived it, they likewise without excep- 
tion must all, in the same manner, 
have first been without it, a supposed 
state during which no force at all ex- 
isted anywhere. That any being 
should ever acquire force, when there 
was nowhere any force for it to ac- 
quire, would be an unsatisfactory phi- 
losophy.” 

“There has, perhaps, been,” said 
Tiberius, “an eternal chain of these 
forces transmitting themselves on- 
ward.” 

“Tf,” said the Athenian, “ you ad- 
mit the existence of any one being 
who possesses a force which he never 
received from another, that being is 
evidently eternal. But to say that a 
being has received its force, is to say 
that its force has had a beginning; 
and to say that any thing begins, is 
to say that once it was not. A chain 
of forces all received is, therefore, a 
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chain of forces all begun—is it not ? 
Now, if they have all begun, they 
have all had something prior to them. 
But nothing can be prior to what is 
eternal; such a chain or series, there- 
fore, cannot itself be eternal.” 

“ No link is eternal,” said Tiberius; 
“but all the links of the chain toge- 
ther may surely be so.” 

The Athenian looked round with a 
smile at Tiberius, and said, “If all 
the forces which exist now, and all 
those which ever existed in the uni- 
verse, without exception, have been 
received from something else, what 
is that something else Jdeyond all 
the forces of the universe? They 
would all without exception have be- 
gun. To say this of them, is merely 
to say that they were all non-existent 
once; and this without exception. In 
other words, the whole chain, even 
with all its links taken together, is 
short of eternal. If so, it has been 
preceded either by blank nothing, or 
by some being who has a force not 
thus received, a force which is his 
own inherently and absolutely, as I 
maintain. Tell me of a chain, the 
top of which recedes beyond our ken, 
that the lowest link depends on 
the next to it, and this on the 
third, I understand you ; but if I ask 
what suspends the whole chain, with 
all its links taken together, it is no 
answer to say that the links are so 
numerous and the chain is so long 
that it requires nothing but itself to 
keep it in suspension. The longer it 
is, the greater must be the necessity 
of the ultimate grasp, and the strong- 
er must that grasp be; and observe, it 
must be truly ultimate, otherwise you 
have not solved the difficulty; nay, 
the suspending force must be distinct 
from and beyond the chain itself, or 
you do not account for the suspen- 
sion. But I will put all this past a 
cavil. What I said respecting proofs 
to Domitius Afer, I say respecting 
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causes to Tiberius Cesar. No one 
denies that various forces are operat- 
ing in the universe. Now, of two 
things, one: Either there is a first 
force, acting and moving by its own 
freedom, which, being antecedent to 
all other forces, not only must be in- 
dependent of them all, but can alone 
have produced them all ; or else there 
is in the universe no force which has 
not some other antecedent to it. This 
last proposition is easily shown to be 
an absurdity; for to say that every 
Jorce has a force antecedent to it, is the 
same as to say that all forces have ano- 
ther force antecedent to them; in other 
words, that, over and above all things 
of a given class, there is another thing 
of that class. Can there be more than 
the whole? Can there be another 
thing of a certain kind, beyond all 
things of that kind? Besides every 
force, is there yet another force? If 
any one is here who would say so, I 
wait to hear him.” 

No one said a word. 

“Then remark the conclusion,” 
pursued Dionysius. “ It is a self-con- 
tradiction to contend that there can 
be one thing more of a class than all 
things of that class; therefore there 
is not, and cannot be, a force ante- 
cedent to every force in the universe ; 
therefore there is, and must be, in the 
universe, a force which is the first force, 
a force which has not and could not 
have any other antecedent toit. Now 
this force, being the first, could be 
controlled by no other; by its action 
every other must have been produced, 
and under its control every other must 
fie.” 

“Do not you contradict yourself ?” 
inquired Afer ; “ you show there can- 
not be a force antecedent to all forces, 
and still you conclude that there is.” 

“There cannot,” said Dionysius, 
“be a force antecedent to all forces, 
because this would be one more of a 
class beyond all of a class. But there 
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may be the first of the class, before 
which no other was; and this is what 
I have demonstrated to exist. That 
first force is antecedent, not to al/, 
but to all others; there you stop; 
there is none antecedent to Him. As 
he is the first force, all things must 
have come from him. He made and 
built this universe ; it is his imperial 
palace. You have asked me to prove 
that one eternal and omnipotent God 
lives. I have now given you dn ar- 
gument which I am by no means 
afraid, in this, or any other assembly, 
to callademonstration. Andit is but 
one out of a great many.” 

A low murmur of spontaneous 
plaudits and frank assent ran round 
that luxurious, but highly cultivated, 
appreciative, and brilliant company ; 
and one voice a little too loud was 
heard exclaiming, 

“Tt is as clear as the light of day, 
dear Dion!” 

All eyes turned in one direction, 
and Paulus, whose feelings of admira- 
tion and sympathy had thus betrayed 
him, blushed scarlet as he withdrew 
behind the stately form of Germani- 
cus, who looked round at him smiling, 
half in amusement, half in kindness. 

“T do think it a demonstration in- 
deed,” said Augustus, musing gravely. 

“ How strangely must that stupen- 
dous Being,” said Strabo, the geogra- 
pher, “deem of a world which has 
come so completely to forget and 
ignore him!” 

“ Your reasoning,” resumed Augus- 
tus, “ differs much, as you said it would, 
from Plato’s, Plato is too subtle for 
our Roman taste.” 

“So is he,” said Dionysius, “too . 
subtle, and, I think, too hesitating, 
for the taste of most men everywhere. 
I admire his genius, but I disclaim 
many of his theories, and am not a 
disciple of his school.” 

“ Of what school are you ?” 

“IT am dissatisfied with 


’ 


every 
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school,” replied the future convert of 
St. Paul, blushing. “ But I am quite 
certain that there is only one God, 
and that he is eternal and all-perfect. 

“ What I have said, I have said be- 
cause I believe it; not in order to 
play at mental swords with these elo- 
quent and gifted men, whom I honor. 
There is, if we would look for it, a 
reflection of this great Being in our 
minds like that of a star in water; but 
the water must be undisturbed, or the 
light wavers and is broken. We see 
many beings, greater and smaller. 
Now, who can doubt that, where there 
are greater and smaller, there must 
be a greatest? Each one of us is 
conscious and certain of three things : 
first, that he himself has not existed 
from all eternity ; secondly, each of 
us feels that he did not make his own 
mind; and thirdly, that he could not 
make another mind. Now, the mind 
who made ours must be superior to 
any thin& contained in what he thus 
made; therefore, although we can 
conceive a being of whose power, 
knowledge, and perfection we dis- 
cern no possible limit, this very con- 
ception must be inferior to its object. 
There must exist outside of our mind 
some being greater still than the 
greatest of which we can form any 
intellectual idea, however boundless. 
The lead fused in a mould cannot be 
greater in its outlines than the mould 
which presents the form. Again, no 
person will contend that the sublime 
and the absurd are one and the same 
thing—that the terms are convertible. 
But yet, if an absolutely perfect and 
sovereign being did not exist, the con- 
ception which we form of such a be- 
ing, instead of constituting the high- 
est heaven of sublimity to which our 
thoughts can soar, would constitute 
the lowest depth of absurdity into 
which they could sink.” 

A little pause followed. 

“Do you, then,” said Afer, with a 
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subtle smile, “introduce to us the 
novel doctrine, that whatever is sub- 
lime must therefore be true ?” 

“Tf I said yes,” replied Dionysius, 
“and I am not a little tempted, you 
would succeed in drawing me aside 
into a very long and darkling road. 
But I have advanced nothing to that 
effect. My inference depended not 
on assuming that every thing which 
is sublime must be true, but on the 
supposition that nothing which is 
absurd could be sublime.” 

“Quite so,” remarked Haterius; 
“and was there not e another infe- 
rence dormant in what you said ?” 

“ There was,” said Dionysius ; “ but 
it looks like subtilizing to wake it and 
give it wings; and, as I am a Greek, 
I fear—I—in short, I have tried to 
confine myself to the plainest and 
broadest reasonings.” 

“Fear not,” said Germanicus; 
“ learned Greece, you know, has con- 
quered her fierce vanquishers.” 

Tiberius gnawed his under - lip; 
and the Lady Plancina, glancing at 
him and then at her husband Cneius 
Piso, who was listening attentive but 
ill at ease, exclaimed, 

“ Enervated them, you mean !” 

Germanicus threw back his head, 
smiled, and remarked, “ To-morrow 
the legions are going forth to try 
against the Germans whether the Ro- 
man heart beats as of old; what was 
the further inference, Athenian ?” 

“Since there must,” said Dion, 
“where greater and smaller beings 
exist, be a greatest, we can all try to 
form some conception of him. Now, 
this conception must fall short of his 
real greatness. Why? Because asI 
have demonstrated that this being is 
the first force, from which all others 
in the universe, including our minds, 
must have come, no idea contained 
in our minds can be greater than the 
very power which made those minds 
themselves. But, apart from this de- 
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monstration, every one of us can say, 
a being may exist so great as to be 
incapable of non-existence. Such a 
being is conceivable ; it is his non-ex- 
istence which then, by the very sup- 
position, is inconceivable. Now, if 
there be something the non-existence 
of which would be inconceivable, 
while of the being himself you possess 
a notion, thinking of him as, for ex- 
ample, and terming him, the first force, 
eternal, boundless—giver of all, re- 
cipient of naught—the certainty of 
his existence is established already 
for the heart ; for that faculty which 
precedes demonstration in accepting 
truth—for remember I have shown, 
and I have proved, that we are so 
made as to be compelled to believe 
far more than any of us can ever de- 
monstrate.” 

“ This, then,” said Augustus, “ is the 
dim image of which you spoke; the 
reflection of the star in water ?” 

“ Yes, emperor,” replied Dionysius ; 
“ but not always dim ; the deepest and 
the purest of all the lights which that 
water reflects. Often it reflects no 
image, however; and often it reflects 
but clouds and storms. To say you 

‘truly conceive a thing, is to say you 
are certain of it in the way you con- 
ceive it. If you conceive any thing to 
be certain, you possess the certainty 
of it. You may be certain that a 
thing is wvcertain; in other words, 
you have arrived at a clear notion of 
its uncertainty. To conceive the 
contingency of an object, is to possess 
the positive idea that it is contingent. 
To conceive a necessary being, is to 
have the clear idea not simply that 
he is, dut that he must be. He 
could not be conceived at all, he 
could not even be an object of 
thought, as both necessary and non- 
existent. All conceivable objects, ex- 
cept one, are conceived as either 
possible or actual. But that one alone 
is conczived as necessary, and, there- 
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fore, necessarily actual. Either a ne- 
cessary being is not conceivable— 
and which of us, I should like to 
know, cannot sit down and indulge 
in the conception ?—or, if he be so 
much as conceivable, then his reign 
is recognized, because far more than 
his existence is involved—I mean 
the impossibility of his non-existence.” 

“ Are all the dreams,” said Domitius 
Afer, “of a poet’s imagination truths 
because they are conceptions ?” 

A few moments of silence followed, 
and Paulus Aimilius looked at his 
friend with an expression of terror 
which he had not exhibited in his 
own contest with the Sejan horse. 

“When the poet,” replied Diony- 
sius, “ imagines what might have been, 
he believes it might have been, and 
asks you to believe no more; but he 
would be shocked if you believed 
less; would be shocked if you told 
him he was depicting not that which 
had not been, for this he cheerfully 
professes, but that which could not ever 
be supposed. What I say here,” added 
the Athenian, “ belongs to a different 
and somewhat higher plane of thought. 
The impossibility to suppose non-ex- 
istent an infinitely perfect being, who, 
on the other hand, is himself found 
not impossible to suppose, ought to 
bring home é ¢he heart the fact that 
he lives. To be able, in the first place, 
to conceive him existing, and straight- 
way thereafter to feel an utter inabili- 
ty to form even the conception of his 
non-existence, because it is only as 
the necessary being and first force 
that we can think of him at all, area 
handwriting upon the porch of every 
human soul. He lives, I say it re- 
joicing, an eternal, necessary, and 
personal reality ; the very conception 
of him would be an impossibility if 
his existence were not a fact; yes, and 
far more than a fact, a primeval 
truth and a primordial necessity.” 

As the Athenian thus spoke in a 
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clear and firm voice, which seemed 
to grow more musical the more it was 
raised and exerted, Augustus stood 
up and paced to and fro a few steps 
on the gravel walk of the impluvium, 
with his hands behind him and his 
eyes cast down. All who had been 
sitting rose at the same time, except 
Livia, Julia, Antonia, and the two 
Agrippinas. 

“This,” whispered Tiberius in 
Afer’s ear, “is not much like failure, or 
derision, or disgrace for the Greek.” 

“My predecessor, Julius Cesar,” 
said Augustus at length, looking 
round as he stood still, “ was the best 
astronomer and mathematician of his 
age—we have his calendar now to 
record it ; the best engineer of his age 
—look at his bridge over the Rhine; 
the best orator, except one, to whom 
Rome perhaps ever listened; a most 
charming talker and companion on 
any subject; a very great and simple 
writer; as great a general probably 
as ever lived; a consummate politi- 
cian ; a keen, wary, swift, yet profound 
thinker at all times; a man whose in- 
tellect was one vast sphere of light; 
and yet I remember well in what 
anxiety and curiosity he lived respect- 
ing the power which governs the 
universe, and with what minute and 
even frivolous precautions he was for- 
ever trying to propitiate a good award 
for his various undertakings; how he 
muttered charms, whether he was as- 
cending his chariot or descending, or 
mounting his horse or dismounting— 
in short, at every turn. Evidently it 
is not the brightest intellects, or the 
most perfectly educated, which are 
the most disposed to scout and scorn 
such ideas as we have just heard from 
Dionysius; it is precisely they who 
are prepared to ponder them the 
most.” 

“Julius Cesar,” said Tiberius, 
“thought, I suspect, pretty much as 
a great many others do, that this is a 
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very dark, difficult subject; and that 
we cannot expect to come to any 
certain conclusions.” 

“Not to many conclusions,” said 
Dionysius ; “that much I fully grant. 
But two or three broad and general 
truths are attainable by means of 
reasonings as close, secure, and irre- 
sistible as any in geometry. One 
such proof—and pray do not forget 
that I said it was only one out of 
many—making clear the fact that a 
single eternal God reigns over all 
things, I have laid before Augustus 
and this company already. My /as¢ 
remarks, however, were not disputa- 
tions, but were only intended to show 
how those conceptions—to tear which 
from the mind would be to tear the 
heat from fire and the rays from 
light—tend exactly to that conclusion 
which I had frst established by a ri- 
gorous demonstration.” 

“Would not some call your infe- 
rence from those conceptions them- 
selves a demonstration also ?” asked 
Germanicus. 

“T think,” replied the Athenian, 
“that all would so call it if we had 
but time to examine it thoroughly, 
There are three other complete lines 
of argument, however, each of them 
as interesting as a poem; but so ab- 
struse that I will not travel along 
them. I will merely show the gates 
which open into these three ascents 
of the glorious mountain. It could, 
then, be demonstrated, first, that all 
things are objects of mind or of know- 
ledge, somewhere ; secondly, that all 
things undergo some action, or are 
objects of power, somewhere ; thirdly, 
that all things are loved and cared for 
somewhere ; and this as forming one 
whole work or production that is, in 
their relations with each other. Now, 
the knowledge, the power, and the 
love (or care) in question can belong 
only to that first force of whom I 
speak ; and I distinctly affirm, Augus- 
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tus, that I believe I should be quite 
able, not to prove by probable rea- 
sons merely, but to demonstrate posi- 
tively and absolutely, the existence of 
one omnipotent God, by three dis- 
tinct arguments, starting from the three 
points I have here mentioned. Yet 
I pass by those golden gates with a 
wistful glance at them, and no more.” 

“Tt is the horn gates, you know,” 
said Labio, smiling, “ which open to 
the true dreams.” 

“ Ah! poor Virgil!” said Augustus, 
first with a smile, and then with a 
long, heart-felt sigh. “I wish he 
could have heard you, my Athenian.” 

“The natures of things,” said the 
Athenian, “and the number of indi- 
viduals are known and counted some- 
where; the attraction of physical 
things is weighed in a balance some- 
where, and all things are maintained 
in their order by /imits, and protected 
in their relations by a measured mark, 
somewhere. But as I have forbidden 
myself this vast and difficult field, I 
will turn elsewhere.” 

“ Before you turn elsewhere,” ex- 
claimed Antistius Labio, “I would 
fain test by a single question the 
soundness of the principle from which 
you will draw no deductions; you 
say all things undergo some action. 
Does not this imply the actual pre- 
sence of some force in or upon all 
things ?” 

“ Tt is not to be denied,” answered 
the Athenian. 

“What force,” asked Labio, “is 
actually present in or upon inert mat- 
ter?” 

“The force of cohesion,” replied 
the Athenian; “and, moreover, the 
force of weight, which I take to be 
only the same force with wider inter- 
vals ordained for its operation.” 

A dead pause of an instant or two 
followed, and was broken by Herod 
Agrippa, who was a person bad in- 
deed and odious, but of great acute- 
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ness and natural abilities, exclaiming 

“The Athenian reminds me of the 
number, weight, and measure of our 
holy books.” 

“ Tt is there, indeed, I found them,” 
said Dionysius. 

“You mentioned,” observed Au- 
gustus, after musing a few seconds, 
“that the demonstration you gave 
us a while ago of a single eternal 
God was only one out of many. I 
do not want many more, nor several 
more; but one more, might gluttony 
ask of hospitality? We roam the 
halls of a great intellectual fortress 
and mental palace to-night, superior 
to the palace of the Mamurras.” 

“ Has it such an impluvium, Au- 
gustus ?” chuckled the old knight, 
caressing his white moustache. 

“ The impluvium,” said Dionysius, 
“is that part of the palace where the 
light of heaven falls. But the palace, 
Augustus, I take to be the sublime 
theme; my poor mind is only its 
beggarly porter and ostiarius. Sup- 
pose, then, there were only two be- 
ings in all the universe, one more ex- 
cellent than the other, which of them 
would have preceded the other ?” 

No one replied. 

“If the inferior be the senior,” pur- 
sued the Greek, “ by so much as the 
superior afterward came to excel him, 
by so much that superior must have 
obtained his perfections from nothing 
whatever, from blank nonentity; be- 
cause the inferior, by the very sup- 
position, (ex hypothesi,) had them not 
to bestow.” 

“The superior being,” answered 
Augustus, “must therefore be the 
elder.” 

“ You speak justly, Augustus,” said 
the Athenian. ‘ Therefore the less 
perfect could never exist, if the more 
perfect had not first existed. The 
existence, then, of imperfect beings 
proves the prior existence of one all- 
perfect being, self-dependent, from 
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whom the endowments of the others 
must unquestionably have been de- 
rived.” 

“Cannot things 
Labio. 

“Growth is feeding,” answered 
Dion ; “ growth is accretion, assimi- 
lation, condensation in one form of 
many scattered elements. Growth is 
possible, first, if we have a seed, that 
is, an organism capable, when fed, of 
filling out proportions defined before- 
hand ; and, secondly, if we have the 
food by which it is sustained. But 
who defines the proportions? Who 
ordained the form? Who formed 
the seed ? Who supplies the air, the 
light, the food? Woulda seed grow 
of its own energy if not sown in fos- 
tering earth, or placed in fostering 
air and light—in short, if not fed by 
the proper natural juices? Would 
it grow if starved of air, earth, light 
—thrown back upon its sole self? 
Is not growth necessarily stimulated 
from without ?” 

“Growth is a complicated and 
manifold. operation,” said Augustus, 
“implying evidently a whole world 
previously set systematically in mo- 
tion.” 

“ Whence, Labio,” asked the Athe- 
nian, “comes your seed that will 
grow ?” 

“ From a plant,” replied Labio. 

“ Whence the plant ?” pursued the 
Greek. 

“ From a seed.” 

“ Which was first ?” asked Dion. 

“The plant.” 

“Then that plant, at least, never 
came from a seed,” said Dionysius. 
“ Whence came it ?” 

“The seed was first,” said Labio. 

“Then ‘hat seed,” said Dionysius, 
“never came from a plant. Whence 
came it ?” 

There was a laugh, in which not 
only Labio, but even Tiberius joined. 

“No,” said Dionysius; “ whatever 


grow ?” asked 
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the power which traced out before- 
hand the limits and proportions which 
the seed, by growing or feeding, is to 
fill; whatever the power which sur- 
rounds that seed, or other organism, 
with the manifold conditions for its 
development, that power must be 
something more perfect and excellent 
than the elements which it thus dis- 
penses and controls; and the exist- 
ence of these less perfect things would 
have been impossible, had not the 
other existed first. Thus, ascending 
the scale of beings, from the less to 
the more excellent, the simple fact 
that each exists, proves that a being 
superior to it must somewhere else be 
found, and that the superior was in 
existence first; until we reach that 
self-existent, all-perfect, eternal being 
whose life accounts for a universe 
which his power governs, and which 
without him would have been an im- 
possibility. 

“Without him imperfect things 
could never have obtained existence, 
and could not keep it for an instant ; 
and without recognizing him they 
cannot be explained. This, Augus- 
tus, is the second demonstration for 
which you have asked me. I have 
just touched, in passing, the porches 
which led to three others. A sixth 
could be derived from the nature of 
free force. No force is real which is 
not free. The force of a ball flung 
through the air, is really the force of 
something else, not of the ball; a 
hand imparted it; that hand was 
moved by the mind. In the mind 
at last, and there alone, the force be- 
comes real, because there alone it is 
free. All the forces of nature could 
be shown to be thus communicated, 
or derivative; and the question, 
where do they originate? would 
ultimately bring us to some mind, 
some intelligence. That intelligence 
is God.” 

“Could not all the forces of the 
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universe be blind and mechanical ?” 
said Afer. 

“If so, they would none of them 
be free,” said the Athenian. 

“ Well, be it so,” said Afer. 

“Tf not free,” persisted the Greek, 
“they are compulsory; if compulso- 
ry, who compels them? I say, God. 
You would have to say, nothing ; 
which is very like having nothing to 
say.” 

A clamor of merriment followed 
this, and Dionysius had to wait until 
it subsided. 

“ T am only showing,” he resumed, 
“ where and how the proof could be 
found. A seventh demonstration can 
be derived from the moral law. To 
deny God, or to misdescribe him, 
would necessitate the denial of any 
difference between good and evil, be- 
tween virtue and vice. It would be 
a little long, but very easy to establish 
this; far easier than it was to make 
intelligible the two proofs which I 
have already submitted to you. I 
have said enough, however. This 
brilliant assemblage perceives that the 
belief in one sovereign and omnipo- 
tent mind is not a vain reverie for 
which nothing substantial can be ad- 
vanced; but a truth demonstrable, 
which neither human wit nor human 
wisdom can shake from its everlasting 
foundations.” 

“I wonder,” said Strabo, “ whether 

. this being, of whose knowledge and 
power there are no limits, is also mild 
and compassionate.” 

Dionysius was buried in thought 
for a short time, and then said, 

“ Pray favor me with your attention 
for a few moments. Love draws nigh 
to its object; hatred draws away from 
its object, which it never approaches 
except in order to destroy it. But 
the non-existent cannot be destroyed; 
therefore the non-existent never could 
draw hatred toward it. Hatred would 
say, those things are non-existent 
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which I should hate, and which I 
would destroy if they existed ; there- 
fore let them continue non-existent. 
But this sovereign being is antecedent 
to all things ; in his mind alone could 
they have had any existence before 
he created them. If, then, he drew 
near them, so to speak, approached 
them, called them out of nothing into 
his own palace, the palace of being, 
love alone could have led him. There- 
fore, by the most rigorous reasoning, 
it is evident that creation is-inexpli- 
cable except as an act of love. It is 
more an act of love than even pre- 
servation and protection. This om- 
nipotent being, then, must be love in 
perpetual action; love in universal 
action, boundless and everlasting love.” 

“ Certainly yours is a grand philo- 
sophy,” said Augystus. 

“ This sublime being,” pursued Dio- 
nysius, “ is, and cannot but be, an in- 
finite mind; he is boundless know- 
ledge, boundless power, and boundless 
goodness. ‘The mere continuance 
from day to day of this universe—” 

Here the Athenian suddenly stop- 
ped and looked round. 

“Why, were the most beneficent 
human being that ever lived,” ex- 
claimed he, “ able by a word to cast 
the universe into destruction ; were it 
in his power to say, at any moment 
of wrath or disappointment, that the 
sun should not rise on the morrow, 
mankind would fall into a chronic 
frensy of terror.” 

“ Tf,” cried a shrill voice—that of 
the child Caligula—* if the sun shines 
and one cannot see, it is no use! I 
know what I would do with the sun 
to-morrow morning, unless I recover 
the use of my eyes.” 

“ What ?” asked Dionysius. 

“T’d blow it out!” cried the dear 
boy, tearing off his bandage, stamp- 
ing his feet, and turning toward his 
interrogator a face neither beautiful 
in feature nor mild in expression. 
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“ The sun is in good keeping,” said 
the Athenian. 

Augustus turned, after a short, brood- 
ing look at Caligula, to Haterius, and 
said, 

“What think you, my Quintus? 
Has our Athenian made good his 
theories ?” 

“ He has presented them like rocks 
of adamant,” responded Haterius. 
“Dionysius has convinced me _per- 
fectly that the universe has been pro- 
duced and is governed by the great 
being of whom he has so earnestly 
and so luminously spoken.” 

“Yet one word with you, young 
philosopher,” said Antistius Labio, 
sending a glance all round the circle, 
and finally contemplating intently the 
broad, candid brow and kindly blue 
eyes of the Athenian; “one word! 
You remarked that you could prove 
all things to be cared for and loved 
somewhere. You afterward mention- 
ed that the care or love in question 
could be exercised by none save the 
stupendous king-spirit whose exis- 
tence, I confess, you almost persuade 
me to believe. But now solve mea 
difficulty. You have alluded to the 
moral law. You maintain, although 
this has not been a subject of our de- 
bate to-night, the immortality of our 
souls. Finally—none can forget it— 
you hinted that there could be no 
morality, no difference between right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, were there 
not one sovereign God. Does this 
mean, or does it not, that morality is 
that which pleases his eternal and 
therefore unchanging views ?” 

“ Ah!” said Dionysius, “I perceive 
your drift. You land me amid real 
enigmas. But go on; I answer ho- 
nestly— Yes.” 

“Then,”* pursued Labio, “if the 
ghost within us be immortal, it will 
be happy after death, provided it shall 
have pleased this being, and miserable 
should it have offended him.” 
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“Fen” 

“ Now, Augustus,” persisted Labio, 
“what would you think of the jus- 
tice of a monarch who proclaimed 
rewards for conforming with his will, 
and punishments for thwarting it, but 
at the same time would not make it 
known what his will was, nor afford 
any protection to those who might 
be desirous of giving it effect? 

“Can Dionysius of Athens or any 
body else tell us what are the special 
desires of this great being in our re- 
gard? Does he imagine that unlet- 
tered, mechanical, toiling men have 
either understandings or the leisure 
to arrive at the conclusions which his 
own splendid intellect has attained ? 
Then why is there not some authori- 
tative teacher sent down among men 
from heaven ?” 

Dionysius answered not. 
continued, 

“TI speak roughly and plainly. I 
transfix him with his own principles. 
He is too honest not to feel the force 
of what I say. He cannot reply. 
Mark next: we live but a short while 
in this world; and if we be immortal, 
our state here is downright contemp- 
tible in importance compared with 
that which has to come; and yet he 
tells us that this contemptible point 
of time, this mere dot of existence, is 
to determine our lot for everlasting 
ages, and he that says this proclaims 
the being whose existence he cer- 
tainly has demonstrated to be the 
very principle of love itself. Yet this 
being who will establish our destinies 
according as we please him, tells us 
not how to do it.” 

Again the Athenian refrained from 
breaking the expectant silence which 
ensued. 

“Would not one imagine,” said 
Strabo, “ that the most particular in- 
structions would be given to us how 
to regulate a conduct upon which so 
much depends ?” 


Labio 
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* Yes,” observed Labio ; “ and not 
instructions alone, but instructors, to 
whom occasional reference would be 
always possible.” 

All eyes turned toward Dionysius. 
He blushed, hesitated, and at last 
said, 

“You only echo thoughts long fa- 
miliar to my mind. I cannot an- 
swer; I am not capable of solving 
these difficulties. ‘Time is not com- 
pleted. I think, like the Sibyls, that 
some special light is yet to come 
down from heaven.” 

Here the conversation ended. 

Half an hour afterward, Dionysius, 
who had begged to be excused for 
that night from entering upon the se- 
cond of the two doctrines which he 
had been challenged to sustain, was 
walking part of the way with Paulus 
toward the Inn of the Hundredth Mile- 
stone, along the fretwork of light 
which was shed upon the Appian 
Road by the moon and stars through 
the leaves of the chestnut-trees. 

“T feel confident, Paulus,” said he, 
“that Augustus will restore your fa- 
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mily estates; and should you accept 
the liberal offer of Germanicus Czesar, 
and depart upon this German expe- 
dition to-morrow morning, I will 
watch your interests while you are 
absent.” 

“TI know it well, generous friend,” 
replied the other youth; “and I do 
hope my mother will not object to 
my going. Only think, I may come 
back a military tribune! Only think!” 

“Yes,” said Dion, “ and enter that 
great castle which glitters yonder in 
the moonlight as proprietor.” 

“Tf so, will you not,” said Paulus, 
“come and stay with us ?” 

“That is an engagement,” said the 
Athenian, “provided some day you 
will all pay me a return visit at 
Athens.” 

“ We'll exchange the éessera hosfi- 
talis on it,” exclaimed Paulus. 

Thus they parted on the moonlit 
road, Dionysius returning to Formiz, 
and Paulus walking onward with long, 
rapid strides. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


BY HENRI LASSERRE. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue full and complete history of 
the remarkable apparition of Lourdes 
is now, for the first time, presented to 
the English-speaking Catholic public. 
Mr. Lawlor has given an abridgment 
of M. Lasserre’s narrative, with some 


interesting additions from other sour- 
ces, in his charming volume, 7%/g7i- 
mages in the Pyrenees and Landes. A 
short sketch of the history of the events 
at Lourdes has also been given in the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, of Dublin. 
In this country the Ave Maria is now 
engaged in republishing Mr. Lawlor’s 
sketch of the history. We trust our 
readers will thank us for placing be- 
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fore them the full and authentic history 
of M. Lasserre, a work which has re- 
ceived the favorable notice of the most 
competent judges, and has been hon- 
ored by a brief of felicitation from the 
Holy Father. The author, who was 
himself one of the subjects of the mi- 
raculous efficacy of the water of the 
fountain of Lourdes, has spared no 
pains to make his work perfectly satis- 
factory. The evidence, which he has 
collected and arranged with consum- 
mate care and skill, leaves nothing to 
be desired in respect to the proof of 
the reality and the supernatural cha- 
racter of the events related. The charm 
of his style, the subtle and powerful 
irony which he employs with so much 
effect against the sceptics who deny 
the possibility of any sort of superna- 
tural incidents, and the vivacity of his 
descriptions, make his work extremely 
pleasant and profitable reading. Our 
devout Catholic readers will find great 
delight in perusing M. Lasserre’s nar- 
rative ; and others, although they may 
receive it with a smile of incredulity, 
and perhaps favor us with a few witti- 
cisms in respect to its contents, will 
find it to be, as the French sceptics 
have found it, a very tough subject 
for any thing like serious and reason- 
able refutation.—EbDIToR oF THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD. 


I. 


THE little town of Lourdes is situat- 
ed in the department of the Upper 
Pyrenees, at the entrance to the se- 
ven vales of Lavedan, and between 
the low hills that sink into the plain 
of Tarbes and the steeper ranges which 
grow into the Grande Montagne. Its 
houses, built irregularly on a natural 
terrace, are grouped, in almost abso- 
lute disorder, around the base of a 
rocky spur, on the summit of which 
the formidable castle sits like an eyrie. 
Along the base of the cliff, on the side 
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opposite the town, the Gave dashes 
boisterously through groves of alder, 
ash, and poplar, and, pausing at nu- 
merous dykes, turns the equally sono- 
rous machinery of several mills. The 
hum of the driving-wheels and the 
jar of the rattling stones mingle with 
the music of the winds and the splash 
of the rushing water. 

The Gave is formed by several tor- 
rents from the upper valleys, which 
spring from the glaciers, whose spot- 
less snow covers the barren sides of the 
Haute Montagne. The principal tri- 
butary comes from the cascade of 
Gavarnie, which falls from one of 
those peaks never scaled by man. 
Leaving on its right the town, the cas- 
tle, and, with one exception, all the 
mills of Lourdes, the Gave hastens 
toward Pau, which it passes with all 
speed, to throw itself into the Adour, 
and thence into the sea. 

In the neighborhood of Lourdes, 
the country which skirts the Gave is 
by turns wild and savage, and fair and 
smiling. Blooming meadows, culti- 
vated fields, woodland, and barren 
cliffs are alternately presented to the 
gaze. Here are fertile plains and 
smiling landscapes, the highway of 
Pau, never without its wagons, horse- 
men, and pedestrian travellers ; yon- 
der, the giant mountains and their aw- 
ful solitudes. 

The castle of Lourdes, almost im- 
pregnable before the invention of artil- 
lery, was formerly the key of the Py- 
renees. ‘Tradition says that Charle- 
magne, warring with the infidels, was 
unable to carry this stronghold. 
Scarcely had he determined to raise 
the siege, when an eagle seated itself 
on the highest tower of the citadel, 
and let fall a large fish which it had 
caught up from some neighboring 
lake. Either because it#happened on 
the day when the holy church pre- 
scribes abstinence from flesh-meat, or 
because the fish was at that time the 
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popular symbol of Christianity, the 
infidel commander, Mirat, saw in this 
fact a prodigy, and, demanding in- 
struction, was converted to the true 
faith, This conversion was all that 
was necessary to bring his castle into 
the hands of Christendom. Never- 
theless, the Saracen stipulated, as says 
the chronicler, “ that in becoming the 
knight of Our Lady, the Mother of 
God, his lands, both for himself and 
his descendants, should be free from 
every worldly fief, and should belong 
to her alone.” 

The arms of the town still bear, in 
testimony of this extraordinary fact, 
the eagle and the fish. Lourdes car- 
ries, on a red field, three golden tow- 
ers, pointed with sable, on a silver 
rock ; the middle tower is higher than 
the others, and is surmounted by a 
black spread eagle, limbed with gold, 
holding in his beak a silver trout. 

During the middle ages, the castle 
of Lourdes was an object of terror to 
the surrounding country. At one 
time in the name of the English, at 
another in that of the Counts of 
Bigorre, it was occupied by robber 
chieftains, who cared for little besides 
themselves, and who plundered the 
inhabitants of the plain for forty or 
fifty leagues around. They even had 
the audacity, it is said, to seize goods 
and men at the very gates of Mont- 
pellier, and then to retreat, like birds 
of prey, to their inaccessible abode. 

In the eighteenth century, the castle 
of Lourdes became astate-prison. It 
was the Bastille of the Pyrenees. The 
revolution opened the gates of this 
prison to three or four persons, con- 
fined there by the arbitrary command 
of despotism, and in return peopled it 
with several hundred criminals of quite 
another description. A contemporary 
writer has copied from the jailer’s re- 
cord the offences for which the prison- 
ers had been immured. Besides the 
name of each prisoner, the specifica- 





tions of the crime are thus formulated : 
“ Unpatriotic.—Refusing to give the 
kiss of peace to citizen N before 
the altar of our country.—Busybody. 
—Drunkard.—Indifferent about the 
reolution.—H ypocritical character, re- 
served in his opinions.—Lying cha- 
racter.—A peace-loving miser.—Indif- 
ferent toward the revolution,” etc.,etc.* 

We may thus see what reason the 
revolution had to complain of the ar- 
bitrary conduct of kings, and also how 
it changed the frightful despotism of 
the monarchy into a reign of peace, 
toleration, and perfect liberty. 

The empire still retained the for- 
tress of Lourdes as a state-prison, and 
this character it kept until the return 
of the Bourbons. After the restora- 
tion, the terrible castle of the middle 
ages naturally became a place of less 
importance, garrisoned by a company 
of infantry. 





II. 


The tower still remains the key of 
the Pyrenees, but in a very different 
way from what it was formerly. Lour- 
des is at the junction of the roads to 
the various watering-places. In going 
to Baréges, to Saint-Sauveur, to Cau- 
terets, to Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, or 
from Cauterets or Pau to Luchon, in 
any case, one must pass through Lour- 
des. During the fashionable season, 
countless diligences, employed in the 
service of the baths, stop at the Hotel 
de la Poste. Generally they allow 
the travellers sufficient time to dine, 
to visit the castle, and to admire the 
country, before passing on. 

Thus from the constant visits of 
bathers and tourists from all parts of 
Europe, this little town has been 
brought to quite an advanced state 
of civilization. 


* Bascle de Lagréze, Conseiller 4 la Cour Impérial 
de Pau, Chronique de la Ville et du Chateau de 
Lourdes. 
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In 1858, the earliest date of our 
story, the Parisian journals were regu- 
arly received at Lourdes. The “e- 
vue des Deux-Mondes counted there 
many subscribers. The inns and 
cafés presented their guests with three 
numbers of the Sic/e, that of the la- 
test date and the two preceding ones. 
The dourgeoisie and clergy divided 
their patronage between the FYournal 
des Débats, the Presse, Moniteur, 
Univers and Union. 

Lourdes had a club, a printing- 
house, and a journal. The sous pré- 
fet was at Argelés; but the sorrow 
which the inhabitants of Lourdes 
showed for the absence of this func- 
tionary was tempered by the joy of 
possessing the Zribunal de premitre 
instance, that is, three judges, a presi- 
dent, a procureur impérial, and a de- 
puty. Around this brilliant centre 
revolved as inferior satellites, a jus- 
tice of the peace, a commissary of po- 
lice, six constables, and seven gen- 
darmes, one of whom wasinvested with 
the rank of corporal. Inside of the 
town we find a hospital and a prison ; 
and circumstances sometimes come to 
pass, as we shall have occasion to 
state, in which independent spirits, 
nourished with the sound and humane 
doctrines of the Siéc/e, think that cri- 
minals should be put into the hospital 
and the sick into the jail. But these 
gentlemen of such extraordinary rea- 
soning powers are not in exclusive 
possession at the bar of Lourdes and 
in the medical profession; men of 
great learning and high distinction 
are to be met—remarkable minds and 
impartial observers of facts—such as 
are not always to be found in more 
important cities. 

Mountaineers are generally endow- 
ed with strong and practical good 
sense ; and the people of this neighbor- 
hood, almost unmixed with foreign 
blood, excel in this respect. Scarcely 
one place in France could be cited 
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where the schools are better attended 
than at Lourdes. There is hardly a 
boy who does not for several years go 
to lay-teachers or to the institution of 
the “Brothers;” hardly a little girl 
who does not complete the course of 
instruction at the school of the Sisters 
of Nevers. Far better taught than 
the mechanics of most of our cities, 
the people of Lourdes still preserve 
the simplicity of rural life. They 
have warm veins and southern heads, 
but upright hearts and a perfect mo- 
rality. ‘They are honest, religious, and 
not over-inclined to novelties. 

Certain local institutions, dating 
back to forgotten times, contribute 
toward maintaining this happy state 
of things. The people of these re- 
gions, long before the pretended dis- 
coveries of modern progress, had 
learned and practised, under the sha- 
dow of the church, those ideas of 
union and prudence which have gi- 
ven rise to our mutual aid societies. 
Such associations have for centuries 
existed and worked at Lourdes. They 
date from the middle ages; they have 
survived the revolution, and philan- 
thropists would long since have made 
them famous, if they had not drawn 
their vitality from religion, and if 
they were not called to-day, as in 
the fifteenth century,  confraterni- 
ties.” 


** Nearly all the people,” says M. de La- 
gréze, ‘‘enter these pious and benevolent 
associations. The mechanics, whom the title 
of brotherhood thus unites, place their labor 
under heavenly patronage, and exchange 
with one another assistance in work and the 
succors of Christian charity. The common 
alms-box receives a weekly offering from the 
stout and healthy artisan, to return it at 
some future day when the charitable hands 
can no longer earn wages.” 


On the death of a laborer the as- 
sociation pays the funeral expenses 
and accompanies the body to its rest- 
ing-place. 

‘* Each confraternity except two, who share 
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the high altar between them, has a particu- 
lar chapel, whose name it takes, and which 
it supports by the collection made every Sun- 
day. The confraternity of Notre Dames des 
Graces is made up of farmers, tillers of the 
soil; that of Notre Dame de Monsarrat, of 
masons; thatof Notre Dame du Mont Car- 
mel, of slaters; that of St. Anne, of carpent- 
ers; that of St. Lucy, of tailors and dress- 
makers; that of the Ascension, of quarry- 
workers ; that of the Blessed Sacrament, of 
church-wardens ; that of St. James and St. 
John, ofall who have received either of these 
names in holy baptism.” 


The women are likewise divided 
into similar religious associations. One 
of them, “ the Congregation of Chil- 
dren of Mary,” has a special character. 
It is also a society for mutual aid and 
encouragement, but in relation to 
spiritual things. To enter this con- 
gregation, although it is merely an 
association of persons living in the se- 
cular state, and not a religious society, 
a young person must give evidence 
that she possesses a well-tried steadi- 
ness of character. The young girls 
look forward to it for a long time be- 
fore they reach the proper age for ad- 
mission. The members of the con- 
gregation are bound never to put 
themselves in danger by frequenting 
worldly festivities where the religious 
spirit is lost, nor to adopt eccentric 
fashions, but to be exact in attending 
the meetings*and instructions on Sun- 
day. It is an honor to belong to this 
association, a disgrace to be excluded 
from it. And the amount of good 
which it has done in maintaining pub- 
lic morality and preparing good moth- 
ers of families, is truly incalculable. 
In many dioceses, confraternities have 
been founded on the same plan and 
after this model. 

This part of the country has ever 
shown great devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Her sanctuaries are nume- 
rous throughout the Pyrenees from 
Piétat or Garaison to Bétharram. 
All the altars of the church of Lourdes 
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have been dedicated under the invo- 
cation of the Mother of God. 


III, 


Such was Lourdes ten years ago. 

The railway did not pass through 
it; indeed, no one then dreamed that 
it ever would. A much more direct 
route seemed to be marked out in 
advance for the line through the 
Pyrenees. 

The entire town and fortress are 
situated, as we have said, on the right 
bank of the Gave, which, prevented 
from going north by the rocky founda- 
tion of the castle, turns at a right 
angle to the west. An old bridge, 
built at some distance above the first 
houses communicates with the plains, 
meadows, forests, and mountains of 
the left bank. 

On this side of the stream, below 
the bridge, and nearly opposite the 
castle, an aqueduct conducts much of 
the water of the Gave into a large ca- 
nal. The latter rejoins the main 
stream at the distance of one kilome- 
tre below, after having passed along 
the base of the cliffs of Massabielle. 
The long island thus formed by the 
Gave and by the canal is a large and 
fertile meadow. In the neighborhood 
it is called l’Ile du Chalet, or more 
briefly, le Chalet. The mill of Savy 
is the only one on the left bank, and 
is built across the canal, thus serving 
as a bridge. This mill and le Chalet 
belong to a citizen of Lourdes, M, de 
Laffite. In 1858, as wild a place as 
could be found in the neighborhood 
of the thriving little town, which we 
have described, was at the foot of 
these cliffs of Massabielle, where the 
mill-race rejoins the Gave. A few pa- 
ces from the junction, on the banks of 
the river, the steep rock is pierced at 
its base by three irregular excavations, 
fantastically arranged, and commu- 
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nicating like the pores of a huge 
sponge. ‘The singularity of these ex- 
cavations renders them difficult to be 
described. The first and largest is on 
a level with the ground. It resembles 
a trader’s booth, or a kiln roughly 
built, and cut vertically in two, thus 
forming a half dome. The entrance, 
formed into a distorted arch, is about 
four metres in height. The breadth 
of the grotto, a little less than its 
depth, is from twelve to fifteen me- 
tres. From this entrance the rocky 
roof lowers and narrows on the right 
and left. 

Above and to the right of the spec- 
tator, are found two openings in the 
rock, which seem like adjoining caves. 
Seen from without, the principal one 
of these openings has an oval form, 
and is about the size of an ordinary 
house window or niche in a church 
wall. It pierces the rock above, and 
at a depth of two metres divides, de- 
scending on one side to the interior 
of the grotto and ascending on the 
other toward the outside of the rock, 
where its orifice forms the second 
cave of which we have spoken, which 
is of use to let in light upon the oth- 
ers. An eglantine growing from a 
cleft in the rock extends its long 
branches around the base of this ori- 
fice, in the form of a niche. At the 
foot of this system of caves, so easy 
to comprehend to one who looks 
upon it, but complicated enough for 
one who tries to give merely a word- 
sketch, the water of the canal rushes 
over a chaos of enormous stones to 
meet the Gave, a few steps farther on. 
The grotto, then, is close by the low- 
er point of the Ile du Chalet, formed, 
as we have said, by the Gave and the 
canal. The caverns are called the 
Grotte de Massabielle, from the cliffs 
in which they are-situated. “ Massa- 
bielle” signifies in the fasois of the 
place, “old cliffs” On the river 
banks, below, a steep and uncultivat- 
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ed slope, belonging to the commune, 
extends for some distance. Here 
the swineherds of Lourdes frequently 
bring their animals to feed. When 
a storm arises, these poor people 
shelter themselves in the grotto, as do 
likewise a few fishermen who cast 
their lines in the Gave. Like other 
caves of this kind, the rock is dry in 
ordinary weather, and slightly damp 
in times of rain. But this dampness 
and dripping of the rainy season can 
be noticed only on the right side of 
the entrance. This is the side on 
which the storms always beat, driven 
by the west wind; and the phenome- 
na here take place which can be no- 
ticed on the honey-combed walls of 
stone houses, similarly exposed, and 
built with bad mortar. The left side 
and floor, however, are always as dry 
as the walls of a parlor. The acci- 
dental dampness of the west side even 
sets off the dryness of the other parts 
of. the grotto. 

Above this triple cavern the cliffs 
of Massabielle rise almost into peaks, 
draped with masses of ivy and box- 
wood, and folds of heather and moss. 
Tangled briers, hazel shoots, eglan- 
tines, and a few trees, whose branches 
the winds often break, have struck 
root in clefts of the rock, wherever 
the crumbling mountain has produc- 
ed or the wings of the storm have 
borne a few handfuls of soil. The 
eternal Sower, whose invisible hand 
fills with stars and planets the immen- 
sity of space, who has drawn from 
nothing the ground which we tread, 
and its plants and animals, the Crea- 
tor of the millions of men who peo- 
ple the earth, and the myriads of an- 
gels who dwell in heaven, this God, 
whose wealth and power know no 
bounds, takes care that no atom shall 
be lost in the vast regions of his han- 
diwork. He leaves barren no spot 
which is capable of producing any 
thing. Throughout the extent of our 
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globe, countless germs float in the air, 
covering the earth with verdure, where 
there seemed before no chance of life 
for even a single herb, or tuft of moss. 
Thus, O Divine Sower! thy graces, 
like invisible but fruitful motes, float 
about and rest upon oursouls. And, 
if we are barren, it is because we pre- 
sent hearts harder and more arid than 
the rocky and the beaten highway, or 
covered with tangled thorns that pre- 
vent the up-growing of thy heavenly 
seed. 


IV. 


It was requisite to the ensuing nar- 
rative to describe first the scene where 
its events took place. But it is of no 
less importance to point outin advance 
that profound moral truth, which is 
the starting-point from which this his- 
tory begins, in the course of which, 
as we shall see, God manifested his 
power in a visible manner. These re- 
flections will, moreover, delay only 
for an instant the commencement of 
our narrative. 

Every one has noticed the striking 
contrasts presented by the various con- 
ditions of men who live on this earth, 
where wicked and good, rich and 
needy, are mingled together, and 
where a thin wall often separates the 
hovel from the palace. On one side 
are all the pleasures of life, softly ar- 
ranged in the midst of rare delicacies, 
comfort, and the elegance of luxury ; 
on the other, the horrors of want, cold, 
hunger, sickness, and all the sad train 
ofhuman woes. For the former, adu- 
lation, joyous visits, charming friend- 
ships. For the latter, indifference, 
loneliness, and neglect. Whether it 


fears the importunity of his spoken or 
his mute appeals, or shrinks from the 
rebuke of his wretched nakedness, the 
world avoids the poor man, and makes 
its arrangements without regard to 
him, Therich form an exclusive circle, 
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which they call “ good society,” and 
they regard as unworthy of serious at- 
tention the existence of those secon- 
dary but “indispensable” beings. 
When they hire the services of one of 
the latter—even when they are good 
people and accustomed to succor the 
needy—it is always in a patronizing 
way. They never use, in this case, 
the language and tone which they 
apply to one of their own kind. Ex- 
cept a few rare Christians, no one 
treats the poor man as an equal 
and a brother. Except the saint— 
alas! too rare in these days—who 
follows out the idea of looking upon 
the wretched as representing Christ ! 
In the world, properly so called, the 
vast world, the poor are absolutely 
forsaken. Weighed down beneath the 
burden of toil and care, despised and 
abandoned, does it not seem as if they 
were cursed by their Maker? And, 
yet, it is just the contrary; they are 
the best beloved of the Father. While 
the world has been pronounced ac- 
cursed by the infallible word of Christ, 
on the other hand, the poor, the suf- 
fering, the humble, are God’s “ good 
society.” “Ye are my friends,” he 
has said to them in his Gospel. He 
has done more; he has identified him- 
self with them. “ What you have 
done to the least of these, you have 
done also to me.” 

Moreover, when the Son of God 
came upon the earth, he chose to be 
born, and to live and die, among the 
poor, and to be a poor man. From 
the poor he selected his apostles and 
his principal disciples, the first-born 
of his church. And, in the long his- 
tory of that same church, it is upon the 
poor that he lavishes his greatest spi- 
ritual favors. In every age, and 
with few exceptions, apparitions, vis- 
ions, and particular revelations have 
been the privilege of those whom the 
world disdains. When, inhis wisdom, 
God sees fit to manifest himself sensi- 
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bly to men, by these mysterious phe- 
nomena, he descends into the dwell- 
ings of his servants and particular 
friends. And mark why he prefers the 
houses of the poor and humble. Two 
thousand years have only served to 
verify that saying of the apostle, “ The 
weak things of the world hath God 
chosen, that he may confound the 
strong.” (1 Cor. i. 27.) 

The facts which we are about to 
state will perhaps furnish further 
proof of this truth. 


Vv. 


In 1858, the eleventh of February 
opened the week of profane rejoicing 
which from time immemorial has pre- 
ceded the austerities of Lent. It was 
the Yeudi-Gras, or Thursday before 
Quinquagesima. The weather was 
cold and slightly overcast, but very 
calm. The clouds hung motionless 
in the heavens; there was no breeze 
abroad ; and the atmosphere was per- 
fectly still. At times a few drops of 
rain fell from the skies. This day is 
celebrated by special privilege in the 
diocese of Tarbes as the feast of the 
illustrious shepherdess of France, St. 
Genevieve.* 

Eleven o’clock in the morning had 
already sounded from the church 
tower of Lourdes. 

While all the neighborhood was 
preparing for the festivities, one fami- 
ly of poor people who lived as tenants 
of a miserable dwelling in the Rue 
des Petits-Fossés, had not even enough 
wood to cook their scanty dinner. 
The father, still a young man, was by 
trade a miller, and had for some time 
endeavored to run a little mill which 
he had leased on one of the stream- 
lets that go to make up the Gave. 
But his business exacted advances, 

* The Ordo of the diocese of Tarbes for 1858, Feb. 


11, contains the rubric, Sancta Genovefa, (Proprium 
Tarbense.) 


the people being accustomed to have 
their wheat ground on credit; and 
the poor miller had been forced to give 
the mill back to the firm, and his la- 
bor, instead of putting him in better 
circumstances, had only helped to 
throw him into utter poverty. Wait- 
ing for brighter days, he labored—not 
at his own place, for,he had no pro- 
perty, not even a small garden—but 
at various places belonging to his 
neighbors, who employed him occa- 
sionally as a day laborer. His name 
was Frangois Soubirous, and he was 
married to a faithful wife, Louise 
Castérot, who,was a good Christian, 
and kept up his courage by loving 
sympathy. They had four children : 
two daughters, the elder of whom 
was fourteen years of age; and two 
boys, still quite young, the smaller 
being scarcely four years old. 

For fifteen days only, had their 
older daughter, a puny child from in- 
fancy, lived with them. This is the lit- 
tle girl whois to play an important part 
in this narrative, and we have care- 
fully studied all the details and parti- 
culars of her life. At the time of her 
birth, her mother, being ill, was unable 
to nurse the child, and she was con- 
sequently sent to the neighboring vil- 
lage of Bartrés. Here the infant re- 
mained after being weaned. Louise 
Soubirous, having become a mother 
for the second time, would have been 
kept at home by the care of two chil- 
dren and hindered from going out to 
daily service or to the fields, which, 
however, would not be the case if her 
care were limited to one. Accordingly 
the parents left their first-born at Bar- 
trés. They paid for her support, some- 
times in money, more often in kind, 
five francs a month. 

When the little girl grew old enough 
to be useful, and the question arose 
as to bringing her home, the good 
peasants who had reared her found 
themselves attached to her, and, con- 
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760 Our Lady 
sidering her as one of their own, no 
longer charged her parents any thing, 
and employed her to tend their sheep. 
Thus she grew up in her adopted 
family, passing her days in solitude on 
the lonely hill-tops, where her humble 
flock grazed. 

Of prayers she knew none except 
the rosary. Whether her foster-mo- 
ther had recommended it to her, or 
whether it was the dictate of her pure 
and innocent heart, she kept up the 
hourly practice of reciting this prayer 
of the simple. ‘Then she amused her- 
self with those natural playthings 
which kind providence furnishes for 
the children of the poor, and with 
which they are more content than 
their richer cousins with costly toys. 
She played with the pebbles, piling up 
miniature castles, with the flowers 
which she culled on every side, with 
the water of the brooklet, where she 
launched and followed great fleets of 
leaf-boats ; besides, she had her pets 
among the flock. “ Of all my lambs,” 
she said, “there is one that I prefer 
to all the rest.” “ And which is it ?” 
asked somebody. “The one that I 
most love is the smallest one.” And 
she delighted in fondling and caressing 
it. She herself was among children 
like her own darling in the flock. Al- 
though she was already fourteen years 
old, she seemed no more than eleven 
or twelve. Without being rendered 
infirm, she was subject to asthmatic 
affections, which at times caused her 
great pain. She bore her ills patient- 
ly and accepted her physical sufferings 
with that resignation which seems so 
difficult to the rich, but to the needy 
so very natural. 

In this innocent and silent school 
the poor shepherdess learned that 
which the world knows not ; the sim- 
plicity of soul which pleases the heart 
of God. Far from every impure influ- 
ence, conversing with the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, passing her time in crowning 
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her with prayers and telling her chap- 
let, this little maid preserved that 
absolute purity and baptismal inno- 
cence which the breath of the world 
so easily tarnishes, even in the best. 
Such was this childish soul, bright and 
calm as the unknown lakes which lie 
hidden among lofty mountains and 
silently reflect the splendors of heaven. 
“ Blessed are the clean of heart,” says 
the Gospel; “ for they shall see God.” 

These great gifts are concealed trea- 
sures, and the humility which possesses 
them is often unconscious of their pre- 
sence. The little girl of fourteen years 
charmed all who happened to approach 
her, and yet she was entirely unaware 
ofit. She considered herself as the 
least and most backward of her age. 
Indeed, she did not know how to read 
orwrite. Moreover, she was an entire 
stranger to the French tongue, and 
knew only her own poor fa/ois of the 
Pyrenees. She had never learned the 
catechism, and in this respect her 
ignorance was extraordinary. The 
Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, and Glory be to the Father, 
which make up the chaplet, constitut- 
ed the sum of her religious knowledge. 
Hence it is unnecessary to add that 
she had not yet made her first com- 
munion. It was to prepare her for 
this, that the Soubirous determined to 
bring her home, in spite of their pover- 
ty, and send her to the catechetical 
instructions at Lourdes. 

She had now been for two weeks 
under her father’s roof. Alarmed by 
her asthma and her frail appearance, 
her mother watched over her with 
particular care. While the other 
children went barefoot in their sabots, 
(wooden shoes,) she was provided 
with stockings; and while her sister 
and brothers went freely out of doors, 
she was constantly employed in the 
house. ‘The child, accustomed to the 
-open air, would very gladly have gone 
out into it. 
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The day, then, was eudi-Gras, 
eleven o’clock had struck, and these 
poor people had no wood to cook 
their dinner. 

“Go, and gather some sticks by 
the Gave or on the common,” said 
the mother to Marie, her second 
daughter. 

Here, as in many other places, the 
poor have a sort of customary right 
to glean the dried branches which 
the wind blows from the trees in the 
commune, and to the driftwood which 
the torrent leaves among the pebbles 
on its bank. 

Marie put on her sabots. ‘The el- 
dest child, of whom we have been 
speaking, the little shepherdess of 
Bartrés, looked wistfully at her sister. 

“Let me go, too?” she finally ask- 
ed of her mother. “I will carry my 
little bundle of sticks.” 

*No,” replied Louise Soubirous, 
“you have a cough, and you will catch 
more cold.” 

A little girl from a neighboring 
house, named Jeanne Abadie, about 
fifteen years of age, having come in 
during this conversation, was likewise 
preparing to gofor wood. All joined 
in importuning, and the mother al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded. 

The child at once covered her 
head with her kerchief, tied on one 
side, as is the custom among peasants 
of the south. This did not appear 
sufficient to her mother. 

“Put on your capulet,” said the 
latter. The capulet is a graceful gar- 
ment worn by the dwellers in the 
Pyrenees. It is at once a hood and 

mantle, made of very stout cloth, 
sometimes white as fleece, sometimes 
of a bright scarlet color; it covers the 
head and falls over the shoulders to 
the waist. In cold or stormy wea- 
ther, the women use it to wrap their 
neck and arms, and, when the gar- 
ment is too warm, they fold it up in 
a square and wear it as a cap upon 
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their heads. The capulet of the little 
shepherdess of Bartrés was white. 


VI. 


The three children left the town, 
and crossing the bridge, reached the 
left bank of the Gave. They passed 
the mill of M. de Laffite and entered 
the Chalét, gathering here and there 
sticks for their little fagots. They 
walked down the river’s course, the 
delicate child following at some dis- 
tance her stronger companions. Less 
fortunate than they, she had not yet 
found any thing, and her apron was 
empty, while her sister and Jeanne 
had begun to load themselves with 
twigs and chips. 

Clad in a black gown, well worn 
and patched, her pale countenance 
inclosed in the fold of the capulet 
which fell over her shoulders, and her 
feet protected by a large pair of sabots, 
she wore an air of grace and rustic 
innocence which appealed more to 
the heart than to thesenses. She was 
still quite small forherage. Although 
her childish features had been touch- 
ed by the sun, they had not lost 
their natural delicacy. Her fine black 
hair scarcely appeared from beneath 
her kerchief. Her brow, open to the 
air, was free from any line or wrinkle. 


‘Under her arching eyebrows, her 


eyes of brown, in her softer than blue, 
had a deep and tranquil beauty whose 
clearness no evil passion had ever 
disturbed. Hers was the “single” 
eyeof which the Gospel speaks. Her 
mouth, wonderfully expressive, reveal- 
ed the habitual tenderness of her soul 
and pity for every kind of suffering. 
Her whole appearance, while it pleas- 
ed, also possessed that extraordinary 
power of attraction exerted by lofty 
minds. And what was it that gave 
this secret power to a child so poor, 
so ignorant, clothed in tatters ? It was 
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the greatest and rarest of possessions, 
the majesty of innocence. 

We have not yet told her name. 
She had for her patron a great and 
holy doctor of the church, whose ge- 
nius was especially sheltered under 
the protection of the Mother of God, 
the author of the AZemorare, the il- 
lustrious St. Bernard. Following a 
fashion which has its charms, his 
great name, given to this humble pea- 
sant, had taken a childish and rustic 
form. The little maid bore a title 
as gracious and as pretty as herself. 
She was called Bernadette. 

She followed her sister and com- 
panion through the fields that belong 
to the mill, and sought, but vainly, 
among the grass and shubbery for 
some bits of wood to warm their fami- 
ly hearth. So Ruth or Noemi might 
have appeared, going to glean in the 
harvest-fields of Booz. 


VII. 


Straying in this manner, the three 
little girls reached the lower end of the 
Chalet opposite the triple cave, the 
grotto of Massabielle, which we have 
endeavored to describe. They were 
separated from it only by the mill-race, 
which bathes the foot of the cliffs, and 
whose current is usually very strong. 
To-day, however, the mill of Savy has 
stopped work, and the small quantity 
of water which leaks into the aque- 
duct makes but a slender stream, very 
easy to wade. The fallen branches 
of various trees lie thick among the 
rocks in this lonely and ordinarily in- 
accessible place. Rejoiced at this 
discovery, bustling and active as Mar- 
tha, Jeanne and Marie took off their 
sabots, and in an instant were across 
the stream. 

“The water is very cold,” they 
cried as they hastily put on their wood- 
en shoes. 

It was the month of February, and 


fields. 
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these mountain torrents, fresh from 
the glacial snows, are always icy cold. 

Bernadette, less alert or less eager, 
tarrying behind, was still on the near- 
er side of the stream. It was a more 
serious undertaking for her to cross. 
She wore stockings, while Jeanne and 
Marie had only to take off their sa- 
bots, in order to wade. Even before 
the exclamation of her companions, 
she feared the cold of the water. 

“Throw in a couple of large 
stones,” she cried, “so that I may 
go over without getting wet.” 

The two little girls, already engag- 
ed in making up a pair of fagots, 
did not wish to lose time by turning 
from their task. 

“Do as we have done,” said 
Jeanne, “take off your shoes.” 

Bernadette resigned herself, and, 
seated on a largestone, began to do as 
she was bid. 

It was about noon; the Angelus 
was about to sound from all the bel- 
fries of the Pyrenees. 


VIII. 


She was in the act of drawing off 
her first stocking, when she heard 
near her a shock like a blast of wind, 
bursting with irresistible force upon the 
She thought it was a sudden 
storm, and instinctively looked behind 
her. To her great surprise, the pop- 
lars which border the Gave were 
perfectly motionless. Not even the 


slightest breeze stirred their boughs. 


“T must be dreaming,” she said, 
and, still thinking of the noise, she 
could not believe that she had heard 
it. She turned again to her stocking. 
At this instant the impetuous roar of 
this unknown wind was heard again, 
Bernadette raised her glance, and ut- 
tered, or would have uttered, a loud 
cry, but it died upon her lips. Her 


limbs trembled and gave way. As- 
tounded by what she saw, and as if 

















shrinking from it, she fell upon her 
knees. 

A vision of surpassing wonder was 
before her eyes. The child’s story, 
the countless inquiries to which she 
has since been subjected by thousands 
of active and shrewd investigators, 
have brought out all the details, and 
enabled us to trace each line of the 
general appearance of that wonderful 
being who met at this moment the 
ravished glance of Bernadette, 


IX. 


Above the grotto, before which 
Marie and Jeanne, busily employed 
and bent toward the ground, were 
gathering sticks, in the rude niche 
formed by the rock, surrounded by a 
heavenly glory, stood a lady of match- 
less beauty. 

The ineffable radiance which floated 
around her did not hurt the eyes, like 
the brightness of the sun. On the 
contrary, this aureole of soft and gen- 
tle light irresistibly attracted the 
glance, which it seemed to relieve and 
fill with pleasure. It was like the 
gleam of the morning-star. But there 
was nothing vague or misty about the 
apparition. It had not the shifting 
contour of a fantastic vision ; it was a 
reality, a human body, which to the 
eye seemed palpable as our own flesh, 
and which resembled the figure of an 
ordinary human person in all respects, 
except that it was surrounded by a 
luminous halo, and was radiant with 
celestial beauty. The lady was of 
medium height. She looked very 
youthful, like one who had attained 
her twentieth year, without losing any 
of the tender delicacy of girlhood, 
which usually fades so soon. This 
beauty bore in her countenance 
the impress of everlasting durability. 
Moreover, in her features the heavenly 
lines blended, without disturbing their 
mutual harmony, the peculiar charms 
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of the four seasons of human life. 
The innocent candor of the child, the 
spotless purity of the virgin, the calm 
tenderness of the loftiest maternity, a 
wisdom surpassing the lore of centu- 
ties, blended together without effacing 
each other, in this wonderful and 
youthful countenance. To whom 
shall we liken her in this sinful world, 
where the rays of beauty are scattered, 
broken, or discolored, and seldom 
reach us without some impure mix- 
ture? Every image, every compari- 
son would only abase this unspeaka- 
ble type. No majesty,no excellence, 
no simplicity here below could ever 
give us an idea whereby we might 
better understand it. It is not with 
the lamps of earth that we can light up 
the stars of heaven. 

The regularity and ideal beauty of 
these features surpassed all description. 
It could only be said that their oval 
curve was of infinite grace, that the 
eyes were blue and of a tenderness 
that sank through the heart of the be- 
holder to its.very depths. The lips 
wore an expression of heavenly good- 
ness and mildness, The brow was 
like the seat of the highest wisdom; 
that wisdom which combines universal 
knowledge with boundless virtue. 

Her garments were of an unknown 
fabric, woven in the mysterious looms 
which serve to robe the lily of the 
valley; for they were white as the 
stainless mountain snows, and yet 
more splendid than the raiment of 
Solomon in all his glory. The ves- 
ture, long and trailing in chaste folds, 
revealed her virginal feet, which light- 
ly pressed the broad branch of eglan- 
tine, and on each of which blossomed 
the golden mystical rose. 

From her waist a sky-blue cincture, 
loosely tied, hung, in long bands, to 
the instep of her foct. Behind, and 
enveloping in its fulness her arms and 
shoulders, a white veil descended from 
her head to the hem of her robes. 
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No ring, no necklace, no diadem or 
gem; none of those ornaments were 
there that human vanity loves to pa- 
rade. A chaplet, whose drops of 
milky white slid on a golden cord, 
hung from her hands, fervently clasped 
together. The beads glided through 
her fingers. Yet the lips of this 
Queen of Virgins remained motion- 
less. Instead of reciting the rosary, 
she was, perhaps, listening to the eter- 
nal echo in her own heart of that first 
Ave! and the deep murmur of invo- 
cation ever rising from this earth of 
ours, Each bead was undoubtedly a 
shower of heavenly graces that fell 
upon souls like the liquid diamonds 
into the chalice of the flower. 

She kept silence ; but later, her own 
words and the miraculous facts which 
we shall have to record, were to attest 
that she was truly the Immaculate 
Virgin, the sinless and stainless among 
women, Mary, the Mother of God. 

This wonderful apparition looked 
upon Bernadette, who, as we have 
seen, shrinking and speechless, had 
fallen upon her knees. 


X. 


The child, in her first movement of 
fear, had instinctively seized her rosa- 
ry; and, holding it in her hands, en- 
deavored to make the sign of the 
cross. But she trembled so violently 
as torender this impossible. “ Fear 
not,” said Jesus to his disciples, when 
he came walking on the waves of the 
sea of Tiberias, The look and smile 
of the Blessed Virgin appeared to say 
the same thing to this frightened little 
shepherdess. 

With a sweet, grave gesture, which 
seemed like a benediction to earth 
and heaven, she, as if to encourage 
the child, made the sign of the cross. 
And the hand of Bernadette, raised, 
as it were, by her hand who is called 
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the Help of Christians, repeated the 
sacred sign. 

“ Fear not, it is I,” Jesus said to his 
disciples. 

The child felt no more fear. As- 
tonished, charmed, scarcely trusting 
her senses, and wiping her eyes, whose 
glance was riveted by the heavenly 
vision, no longer knowing what to 
think, she humbly recited her rosary : 
“T believe in God”—* Hail, Mary! 
full of grace!” 

When she had finished saying the 
last “ Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” the 
bright Virgin suddenly disappeared, 
reéntering that eternal paradise, the 
dwelling of the Holy Trinity, whence 
she had come. 

Bernadette felt like one who has 
suddenly fallen from a great height. 
She stared vacantly around. ‘The 
Gave still flowed on, moaning over 
the pebbles and broken rocks ; but the 
noise seemed to her more sorrowful 
than before; the waters themselves 
seemed more gloomy, the landscape 
and sunlight less bright than former- 
ly. In front the cliffs of Massabielle 
extended, and beneath them her com- 
panions were still engaged in collecting 
the sticks of wood. Above the grot- 
to were still the niche and the arch of 
eglantine; but nothing unusual ap- 
peared there; no trace remained of 
the celestial visitor. They were no 
longer the gate of heaven. 

The scene which we have just re- 
lated must have lasted for a quarter 
of an hour; not that Bernadette was 
conscious of the lapse of time; but it 
may be measured by the circumstance 
that she had been able to recite five 
decades of the rosary. 

Completely restored to herself, Ber- 
nadette finished removing her shoes 
and stockings, and rejoined her com- 
panions. Absorbed by what she had 
seen, she did not dread the cold of 
the water. All her childish powers 
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were concentrated’ in recalling the 
facts of this strange apparition. 

Jeanne and Marie had seen her fall 
upon her knees and betake herself to 
prayer ; but as this, thank God, is not 
a rare occurrence with these moun- 
taineers, and as they were occupied at 
their task, they had paid no further 
attention. 

Bernadette was surprised at the 
perfect calmness which her sister and 
Jeanneevinced. They had just finish- 
ed their work and, entering the 
grotto, began to play as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. 

“ Have you seen nothing?” asked 
the child. 

They then noticed that she seemed 
disturbed and agitated. “No,” they 
replied ; “have you seen any thing?” 

Was it that Bernadette feared to 
tell what filled her soul, for fear of 
profanation? Did she wish to enjoy 
it in silence? Or was she restrained 
by a bashful timidity ? Nevertheless, 
she did obey that instinct which 
prompts humble souls to conceal as a 
treasure the special graces with which 
God favors them. 

“If you have seen nothing,” said 
she, “ I have nothing to tell you.” 

The little fagots were bound up. 
The three children began to retrace 
the road to Lourdes. But Bernadette 
could not conceal her trouble. On 
the way, Marie and Jeanne teased 
her, to find out what she had seen. 

The little shepherdess yielded to 
their entreaties and their promise of 
eternal secrecy. 

“T saw,” she began, “something 
dressed in white.” And she went on 
to describe her marvellous vision. 
“This is what I saw,” said she in 
conclusion ; “ but do not, for the world, 
say anything about it.” 

Marie and Jeanne did not doubt a 
syllable. The soul in its first inno- 
cence is naturally believing. Doubt 
is not the besetting sin of childhood. 


” 
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And even were they disposed to be 
sceptical, the earnest accents of Ber- 
nadette, still agitated and full of what 
she had seen, would have irresistibly 
led them to believe. Marie and 
Jeanne did not doubt, but they were 
frightened. The children of the poor 
are naturally timid. Nor is it strange, 
since sufferings come to them from 
every side. 

“Tt is, perhaps, something that will 
do us harm,” said they. “ Let us never 
go there again, Bernadette.” 

Scarcely had the confidants of the 
little shepherdess reached the house, 
when the secret fairly boiled over. 
Marie told it all to her mother. 
“ What is all this stuff, Bernadette, 
that your sister has been telling me?” 
The little girl repeated her story. 
Marie Soubirous shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“You have been deceived, child. 
It was nothing at all. Yoy thought 
that you saw something, but you did 


not. This is all fancy and imagina- 
tion.” 

Bernadette still adhered to her 
story. 


“At any rate,” said her mother, 
“never go near that place again. I 
forbid it.” 

This prohibition wounded Berna- 
dette to the heart. For, ever since 
the apparition had vanished, she had 
felt the greatest desire to see it once 
more. 

Nevertheless, she was resigned, and 
said nothing. 


XI. 


Two days, Friday and Saturday, 
passed. The extraordinary event was 
continually present to the mind of 
Bernadette, and became the absorb- 
ing topic of conversation with her 
sister Marie, with Jeanne, and a few 
other children. Bernadette still bore in 
her mind the memory of this heavenly 
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vision; and a passion—if one may 
use a word so profane to designate 
sO pure a sentiment in a heart so in- 
nocent and girlish—a burning desire 
to see again this incomparable lady 
had taken possession of her soul. 
This name of “lady” was the one 
which they naturally used in their 
rustic language. 

Whenever she was asked if this 
apparition resembled any one cele- 
brated in the place for beauty, she 
shook her head and said sweetly, 
“ Not at all. This does not give the 
faintest idea of her. She is of a 
beauty impossible to express.” 

She longed to see her once more. 
The other children were divided be- 
tween fear and curiosity. 


XII. 


On Sunday morning, the sun rose 
brightly ; the weather was beautiful. 
The open winter in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees frequently has days which 
equal spring. 

On returning from mass, Berna- 
dette begged Marie and Jeanne and 
two or three other children to insist 
with her mother and persuade her to 
take off the prohibition and permit 
them to return to the cliffs of Massa- 
bielle. 

“ Perhaps it may be some wicked 
thing,” said the children. 

Bernadette answered that she was 
not afraid, for it had such a wonder- 
fully kind face. 

“ At all events,” replied the chil- 
dren, who, better taught than the poor 
shepherdess of Bartrés, knew some- 
thing of the catechism—“at all 
events, we must throw some holy 
water at it. If it comes from the de- 
vil, it will go away. Say to it, ‘If 
you come from God, approach! If 
you come from the devil, be off!’ ” 

This is not the precise formula for 
exorcism; but these little theologians 
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of Lourdes could not have reasoned 
better in this matter, if they had been 
doctors of the Sorbonne. 

It was therefore decided, in this 
juvenile council, that one of them 
should carry the holy water. A cer- 
tain feeling of apprehension had 
stolen over Bernadette on account of 
this talk. Nevertheless it only re- 
mained to obtain permission. 

The children assembled after din- 
ner to ask for it. The mother was 
still unwilling to remove the prohibi- 
tion, alleging that the Gave ran close 
to the cliffs of Massabielle, and that 
there might be danger; that the hour 
for vespers was near at hand, and that 
they ought not to run the risk of be- 


‘ing late; and that the whole story was 


pure childish prattle, etc. But every 
body knows what a regiment of chil- 
dren can do. All promised to be 
careful, to be quick, etc., and the mat- 
ter ended by the mother’s yielding. 

The little band went to the church, 
and there prayed for some time. One 
of Bernadette’s companions had pro- 
vided a small bottle. It was now 
filled with holy water. 

On arriving at the grotto, nothing 
was to be seen. 

“Let us pray,” said Bernadette, 
“and recite the rosary.” 

The children knelt and began the 
rosary, each to herself. 

Suddenly the face of Bernadette 
appeared to be transfigured. Extra- 
ordinary emotion was manifested on 
her features, and her countenance 
seemed to shine with heavenly light. 

With feet resting upon the rock, 
clad as formerly, the marvellous appa- 
rition again stood before her. 

“Look! look!” she cried, “there 
it is!” 

Alas! the vision of the other chil- 
dren was not miraculously cleared from 
the film which hides glorified bodies 
from our sight. The little girls saw 


nothing but the lonely rock and the 
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branches of eglantine, which descend- 
ed to the foot of that mysterious 
niche, where Bernadette contemplat- 
ed an unknown being. The features of 
Bernadette wore an expression that 
made it impossible to doubt that she 
really saw something. One of the 
children placed the bottle of holy 
water in her hands, Then, Berna- 
dette, remembering what she had 
promised, arose and sprinkled the 
wonderful lady, who stood in the 
niche before her. 

“Tf you come from God, ap- 
proach !” said the little girl. And, at 
her words, the Blessed Virgin advanc- 
ed close to the edge of the rock. She 
seemed to smile at the precautions 
of Bernadette, and, at the sacred name 
of God, her face shone even brighter 
than before. 

“If you come from God, ap- 
proach!” repeated Bernadette. But, 
seeing the heavenly goodness and 
love of her glorious visitor, she felt 
her heart sink when about to add, “ If 
you come from the devil, go away!” 
These words, which had been dictated 
to her, seemed monstrous in the pre- 
sence of this incomparable being; 
and they fled from her thoughts with- 
out mounting to her lips. She prostrat- 
ed herself again, and continued to re- 
cite her rosary, to which the Blessed 
Virgin seemed to listen, telling also 
her own. At the end of her prayer, 
the apparition vanished. 


XIII. 


Returning to Lourdes, Bernadette 
was full of joy. She rehearsed in 
the secrecy of her heart these extraor- 
dinary scenes. Her companions felt a 
sort of terror in her presence. The 
transfiguration of the countenance ot 
Bernadette had convinced them of 
the reality of the supernatural vision. 
And every thing that surpasses nature 
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brings with it a sense of awe. “Let 
not the Lord speak to us lest we die,” 
said the Jews of the Old Testament. 

“ Weare afraid, Bernadette. Never 
go to that place again. Perhaps what 
you have seen will do us mischief.” 
So said the timid companions of the 
little seer. 

According to their promise, the 
children returned in time for vespers. 
When they were over, numbers of peo- 
ple came out to walk and enjoy the last 
rays of the sun, so delightful on these 
fine winter days. The story of the 
little girls was told among various 
groups of walkers, and passed from 
mouth to mouth. Thus it was that 
the rumor of these strange things be- 
gan to spread in the town. The re- 
port, which at first had agitated only 
a humble band of children, increased 
like a tide-wave, and reached every 
fireside. Quarry-workers, (very nu- 
merous at this place,) tailors, labor- 
ing-men, peasants, servants, waiting- 
maids, and other poor people con- 
versed about this matter, some be- 
lieving, some denying, others openly 
scoffing at, and many exaggerating, 
the facts of this rumored apparition. 
With one or two exceptions, the bour- 
geoisie did not pay the least attention 
to all this talk. Strange to say, the fa- 
ther and mother of Bernadette, while 
they confided fully in her sincerity, 
regarded the apparition as an illusion. 

“She is only a child,” they said. 
“ She thinks she has seen something ; 
but she has seen nothing. It is only 
the imagination of a little girl.” Nev- 
ertheless, the extraordinary precision 
of Bernadette’s recital startled them. 
At times, won by the earnest accents 
of their daughter, they felt their incre- 
dulity shaken. And while they de- 
sired that she should not revisit the 
grotto, they did not dare to forbid 
her. She did not do so, however, 
until Thursday. 
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During the first days of the week, 
several persons came to see the Sou- 
birous, in order to question’ Berna- 
dette. Her answers were brief and 
exact. She might be laboring under a 
delusion, but it was only necessary to 
see her to know that she was in good 
faith. Her perfect simplicity, her in- 
nocent age, her tone of earnestness, all 
contributed to give her words a force 
which carried conviction. All who 
visited her were entirely satisfied of 
her veracity, and persuaded that 
something extraordinary had _hap- 
pened at the cliffs of Massabielle. 

The statement, nevertheless, of an 
ignorant little girl could not suffice to 
establish firmly an event so entirely 
out of the ordinary course of things. 
There must be other proofs besides 
the word of a child. 

But what was this apparition, sup- 
posing it to have been real? Was 
it an angel of light, or a spirit from 
the abyss? Was it not some suf- 
fering soul, wandering and seeking 
prayers? Might it not have been so- 
and-so or so-and-so, who, but recently 
dead in the odor of sanctity, had ap- 
peared to manifest the glory of the 
life tocome? Faith and ruperstition 
each proposed their hypotheses. 

Did the mournful ceremonies of 
Ash-Wednesday help to incline a cer- 
tain lady and a young girl of Lourdes 
to one of these solutions? Did 
they see in the shining whiteness of 
the garments which the apparition 
wore, some likeness to a shroud or 
some sign of a ghost? We know 
not. The young girl was named An- 
toinette Peyret, and was a member 
of the society of the Children of 
Mary; the other was Mme. Millet.* 

* These two persons are still living. Unless the 
contrary be expressly stated, all those named in the 
course of this work are still alive, and can be question- 


ed. We would urge our readers to examine and 
verify all our assertions. —Tue AuTHOR. 
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“Tt is undoubtedly some soul from 
Purgatory, who implores us to have 
masses offered up for it.” So they 
thought; and they went to see Ber- 
nadette. 

“ Ask this lady who she is, and what 
she wishes,” said they. “Get her to 
explain it to you; or, if you cannot 
understand, let her put it in writing.” 

Bernadette, who felt a keen desire 
to return to the grotto, obtained from 
her parents a new permission ; and the 
following morning, Thursday, Febru- 
ary the 18th, about six o’clock, at day- 
break, and after having heard mass at 
half-past five, she, together with An- 
toinette Peyret and Mme. Millet, 
turned her steps in the direction of 
the grotto. 


XV. 


The repairs in the mill of M. de 
Laffite had been completed, and the 
canal which moved the machinery 
had been opened to the current; so 
that it was impossible to reach the 
end of their journey by the old way 
of the Chalet. They were obliged to 
ascend the side of the Espélugues, 
choosing a steep path which led to 
the forest of Lourdes; then to de- 
scend by a break-neck route to the 
grotto, over crags, and the steep, loose 
soil of Massabielle. 

In the face of these unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, the two companions of Ber- 
nadette were somewhat dismayed. 
But she, on the contrary, even then 
trembled with an eager desire to reach 
their destination. It seemed as if an 
invisible power sustained and endow- 
ed her with unwonted energy. She, 
usually so frail and weak, felt at that 
moment stout and strong. Her steps 


became so rapid as they began the 
ascent, that Antoinette and Mme. 
Millet, though both were strong and 
in perfect health, had a good task to 
keep up with her. The asthma, which 
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usually hindered her from running, 
seemed to have left her for the time 
being. On reaching the summit, she 
was neither tired nor out of breath. 
Although her companions were per- 
spiring and panting, her face was per- 
fectly calm. She descended the cliffs, 
which she thus traversed for the first 
time, with the same ease and agility, 
feeling conscious that an invisible pow- 
er guided and sustained her. Over 
these steep and sharp declivities, 
among slippery stones, hanging over 
the abyss, her step was as bold and 
firm as if walking upon the highway. 
Mme. Millet and Antoinette did not 
endeavor to follow at the same gait. 
They descended slowly, and with the 
precaution required by so perilous a 
way. 

Consequently, Bernadette arrived 
at the grotto some minutes before 
them. She prostrated herself and 
began reciting her chaplet, earnestly 
regarding the niche, still empty and 
embowered by the entwining boughs 
of the eglantine. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry. The 
well-known light of the aureole shone 
from the depths of the cave; she 
heard a voice calling her. 

The wonderful apparition was again 
visible a few steps above her. The 
lovely Virgin turned toward the child 
her face lit up with eternal beauty, 
and with her hand beckoned her to 
approach. 

At this moment, after surmounting 
a thousand and one difficulties, the two 
companions of Bernadette, Antoinette 
and Mme. Millet, reached the spot. 
They saw the features of the child 
transfigured with ecstasy. She heard 
and saw them. 

“She is there!” the girl cried, “ she 
beckons me to draw near !” 

“ Ask if she is annoyed because we 
are here with you. If so, we will go 
away.” 

Bernadette looked at the Blessed 
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Virgin, invisible to all save herself. 
Then she turned toward her com- 
panions. “ You may remain,” she an- 
swered. 

The two women knelt beside the 
child and lighted a blessed taper, 
which they had brought with them, 
It was, beyond doubt, the first time 
that such a light had ever shone in 
this savage place. This simple act, 
which seemed to inaugurate a sanc- 
tuary, had in itself a mysterious so- 
lemnity. 

This visible sign of adoration, this 
humble flame lighted by two poor wo- 
men, on the supposition that the appa- 
rition was divine, was never more to 
be extinguished but to brighten daily, 
and to grow with the lapse of years. 
The breath of incredulity was to ex- 
haust itself against it in vain efforts. 
The storm of persecution was to arise; 
but this flame, lit by the devotion of the 
people, was to point for ever toward 
the throne of God. While these rus- 
tic hands lighted the first illumina- 
tion in this strange grotto where a 
child was praying, the east had chang- 
ed its color from gray to gold and 
purple, and the sun had begun to 
flood the world with light and to peep 
over the highest crest of the moun- 
tains. 

Bernadette, in ecstasy, contemplat- 
ed a cloudless beauty. “ Zofa pul- 
chra es, amica mea, et macula non est 
in te” Thou art all beautiful, my be- 
loved, and there is no spot in thee. 

Her companions spoke to her again. 

“Go toward her, if she makes a 
sign. Go, ask her who she is, and 
whyshecomeshere? . . . Isshe: 
a soul from purgatory that needs our: 
prayers, or wishes us to have masses - 
offered up forher? . . . Askher: 
to write on this paper what she de-- 
sires. We are willing to do any thing 
she wishes—all that is needful for her~ 
rest.” 

The little seer took the paper, ink, , 
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and paper, which were given her 
and advanced toward the apparition, 
whose maternal glance brightened on 
seeeing her draw near. Neverthe- 
less, at each step that Bernadette 
made, the apparition receded into the 
interior of the cave. The child lost 
sight of it for a moment, and it went 
under the arch of the lower grotto. 
There, just above her and much 
nearer at hand, she saw the Blessed 
Virgin shining in the opening of the 
niche. 

Bernadette held in her hand the 
objects which had been given her; 
she stood on tiptoe to reach the 
height of the supernatural being. 
Her two companions advanced to 
hear, if possible, the conversation 
which was about to take place. But 
Bernadette, without turning, and as 
if obeying a gesture of the vision, 
signed to them not to approach. 
Abashed, they withdrew. 

“My Lady,” said the child, “if 
you have any thing to tell me, will 
you not please write what you wish ?” 

The heavenly Virgin smiled at this 
naive request. Her lips parted and 
she spoke: 

“ What I have to tell you I do not 
need to write. Only do me the fa- 
vor to come here every day for two 
weeks.” 

“T promise to do so!” said Berna- 
dette. 

The Blessed Virgin smiled again 
and made a gesture of satisfaction, 
showing her full confidence in the 
word of this poor little peasant of 
fourteen years. She knew that the lit- 
tle shepherdess of Bartrés was pure as 
one of those little ones whose golden 
heads Jesus loved to caress, saying, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

To the promise of Bernadette, she 
tepliec by a solemn engagement: 
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“And I for my part promise to 
make you happy, not in this world, 
but in the next.” 

To the child who accorded her a 
few days, she promised, in return, 
eternity. 

Bernadette, without losing sight of 
the apparition, returned to her com- 
panions., 

Following her glance, she noticed 
the eyes of the Blessed Virgin resting 
kindly and for some time on Antoi- 
nette Peyret, who was unmarried 
and a member of the Confraternity 
of the Children of Mary. 

Bernadette told them what she 
had seen. 

“She is looking at you now,” said 
the child to Antoinette. 

The latter was filled with pleasure 
by these words and always recalled 
them with joy. 

« Ask,” said they, ” if she is willing 
to have us accompany you hither 
during the fortnight.” 

Bernadette addressed the appari- 
tion. 

“They may come with you,” an- 
swered the Blessed Virgin, “and also 
any other persons. I desire to see 
every body here.” 

Saying these words, she disappeared, 
leaving behind her that brilliant light 
with which she was surrounded, and 
which slowly melted away. 

In this instance, as in others, the 
child noticed something which seem- 
ed a rule with regard to the aureole 
which always surrounded the Blessed 
Virgin. 

“When the vision appears,” said 
she, in her own language, “ I see first 
the light and then the ‘ Lady ;’ when 
it disappears, the ‘Lady’ first van- 
ishes and afterward the light.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE “ PARADISE LOST” OF ST. AVITUS. 


Tue indebtedness of Milton to An- 
dreini for the conception of Paradise 
Lost, is proved not only by internal 
evidence, but by the ascertained fact 
that the English poet was well ac- 
quainted with the work of the Ita- 
lian. Another poet of merit, centu- 
ries before, had produced a noble 
work on the subject, with which we 
may suppose, from Milton’s classi- 
cal and theological learning, he was 
familiar, though no proof exists that 
he had read it. We refer to the three 
poems of St. Avitus, Bishop of Vien- 
ne, Zhe Creation, Original Sin, and 
The Fudgment of God, which form a 
triad, or a poem in three parts. Its 
resemblance to Puradise Lost, in ge- 
neral idea and in some important de- 
tails, is very striking, and a curious 
fact in literature. ‘These, with other 
works of the author, were published 
at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, though written long before. 

Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus, born about 
the middle of the fifth century, was 
of a senatorial family in Auvergne. 
He became bishop A.p. 490, dying in 
525. His part in the church of Gaul 
was active and important, as he was 
chief among the orthodox bishops of 
the east and south of Gaul, and 
Vienne belonged to the Burgundian 
Arians. In the struggle to maintain 
the true faith against the Arians, St. 
Avitus had to contend not only 
against theological adversaries, but 
the civil power. In the year 499 he 
held a conference at Lyons with 
some Arian bishops, in the presence 
of King Gondebald; and he influ- 
enced King Sigismund to return to 
the true belief. 

He was the most distinguished 
among all the Christian poets from 





the sixth to the eighth century, and 
only the obscurity of the age can ac- 
count for the oblivion into which Lis 
works have fallen. It is true that his 
poetry abounds in labored comparisons 
and artificial antitheses ; but in treating 
of sacred subjects he adheres to the 
scriptural simplicity, and though living 
much nearer to the days of paganism 
than Milton, has nothing like his my- 
thological allusions and ornaments. He 
wrote a hundred letters on his own 
times, besides homilies and treatises. 
His six poems are in hexameter verse. 
They are, Zhe Creation, (De Initio 
Mundi,) Original Sin, (De Originali 
Peccato,) The Fudgment of God, (De 
Sententia Det,) The Deluge, (De Di- 
luvio Mundi,) The Passage of the Red 
Sea, (De Transitu Maris Rubri,) and 
In Praise of Virginity, (De Consolato- 
ria Laude Castitatis, etc.) ‘The first 
three constitute what may be called 
the Zuradise Lost of St. Avitus. 

In the Creation, the peculiar fea- 
tures of the descriptive poetry of the 
sixth century appear, resembling the 
school founded by the Abbé Delille ; 
elaborate beyond good taste, dissect- 
ing and anatomizing in details. This 
is almost painfully shown in the ac- 
count of the creation of man, in which 
the anatomical particulars are minute 
and scientific to the utter destruction 
of the picturesque. Then comes the 
description of paradise, which is in 
curious analogy to Milton’s. We 
translate part of it: 


“ Beyond the Indies, where the world begins, 
Where, it is said, the confines meet of earth 
And heaven, there spreads an elevated plain 
To mortals inaccessible, inclosed 
By barriers everlasting since for sin 
Adam was cast out from that happy home. 
There never change of seasons brings the frost ; 
There summer yields not place to winter’s reign ; 
And while elsewhere the circle of the year 
Brings stifling heat, or fields with crisp ice bound, 
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There bides eternal spring. Tumultuous winds 
Come not, and clouds forsake skies always pure. 
No need of rains ; the ever genial soil 


With warm, sweet moisture of its own, keeps 


fresh 
Its vivid verdure ; herbs and foliage live 
Fadeless, their vigor drawn from their own sap, 
Mingling their leaves with blossoms. 
fruits 
There ripen every month ; the lily’s sheen 
The sunbeams taint not, nor the violet’s blue ; 
The fresh rose never fades; the laden boughs 
Shed odoriferous balm ; the gentle breeze 
Skimming the woods, with softest murmur stirs 


The leaves and flowers, thence wafting sweet per- 


furne. 
Clear founts gush out from their pellucid source, 


And polished gems have not their flashing lustre. 


Along the crystal’s margin emeralds gleam, 
With varied hues of every jewel’s sheen 
The world holds rich, enamelling the sands, 
And glistening in the meads like diadems.”’ 


Book i. 211-257. 


The Latin is as follows: 


“ Ergo ubi transmissis mundi caput incipit Indis, 
Quo perhibent terram confinia jungere ccelo, 
Lucus inaccessa cunctis mortalibus arca 
Permanet, zterno conclusus limite, postquam 
Decidit expulsus primzvi criminis auctor, 
Atque reis digne felici a sede revulsis, 
Ccelestes hac sancta capit nunc aula ministros, 
Non hie alterni succedit temporis unquam 
Bruma, nec 2stivi redeunt post frigora soles, 
Excelsts calidum cum reddit circulus annum, 
Vel densante gelu canescunt arva pruinis. 

Hic ver assiduum cceli clementia servat ; 
Turbidus Auster abest, semperque sub zre sudo 
Nubila diffugiunt jugi cessura sereno. 

Nec poscit natura loci quos non habet imbres, 
Sed contenta suo dotantur germina rere. 
Perpetu» viret omne solum, terreque tepentis 
Blanda nitet facies ; stant semper collibus herb, 
Arboribusque comz ; quz cum se flore frequenti 
Diffundunt, celeri confortant germina succo. 
Nam quidquid nobis toto nunc nascitur anno ; 
Menstrua maturo dant illic tempora fructu. 
Lilia perlucent nullo flaccentia sole, 

Nec tactus violat violas, roseumque ruborem 
Servans perpetuo suffundit gratia vultu. 

Sic cum desit hiems, nec torrida ferveat zstas, 
Fructibus autumnus, ver floribus occupat annum. 
Hic que donari mentitur fama Sabzsis 
Cinnama nascuntur, vivax qu colligit ales, 
Natali cum fine perit, nidoque perusta 
Succedens sibimet quzsita morte resurgit ; 

Nec contenta suo tantum semel ordine naSci; 
Longa veternosi renovatur corporis ztas, 
Incensamque levant exordia crebra senectam, 
Illic desudans fragrantia balsama ramus 
Perpetuum promit pingui de stipite fluxum. 
Tum si forte levis movit spiramina ventus, 
Flatibus exiguis, lenique impulsa susurro, 
Dives silva tremit foliis, ac flora salubri, 

Qui sparsus late maves dispensat odores. 

Hic fons perspicuo resplendens gurgita surgit. 

‘ Talis in argento non fulget gratia, tantam 

Nec crystalla trahunt nitido defrigore lucem, 
iMargine riparum virides micuere lapilli, 
B°t quas miratur mundi jactantia gemmas, 

I lis saxa jacent ; varios dant arva colores, 

E. naturali campos diademate pingunt.” 


‘1 he parallel passage of Milton runs 


thu vee 


Annual 


“ Thus was this Place, 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 


Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 


balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose ; 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
‘The trembling leaves, while universal Pan 
Knit with the graces and the hours in dance, 
Led on th’ eternal spring.” 


Paradise Lost, iv. 246, etc 


The Nile, according to religious 


traditions, was one of the four rivers 
of paradise. In his description of its 
fertilizing inundation, St. Avitus paints, 
in a poetical figure, the view present- 
ed in after-years : 


“* When, swollen, the river overflows its banks, 
Strewing the plains with dark slime, fertile then 
The soil with calm skies and terrestrial rain ; 
Then Memphis in the midst of a vast lake 
Appears, and o’er their fields submerged in crafts 
The laborers sail. 
All boundaries, equalizing all, and stays 
The season’s labors. Joyful sees the shepherd 
His meadows swallowed, and from foreign seas 


Strange shoals of fish where erst his herds were 


fed. 
Then, when the waters have espoused the earth, 
Impregnating its gems, the Nile recedes, 
Calls back its scattered waters, and the lake, 
Once more a river, to its bed returns, 
Its floods encompassed in the ancient dyke.” 
Book i. 266-281. 


We give also the original : 


“ Nam quoties tumido perrumpit flumine ripas 
Alveus, et nigris campos perinundat arenis, 
Ubertas taxatur aqua, coeloque vacante 
Terrestrem pluviam diffusus porrigit annis. 
Tunc inclusa latet lato sub gurgite Memphis, 
Et super absentis possessor navigat agros. 
Terminus omnis abest, zequatur judice fluctu 
Annua suspendens contectus jurgia limes. 
Gramina nota videt lactus subsidere pastor, 
Inque pecorum viridantis jugere campi 
Succedunt nantes aliena per equora pisces. 
Ast postquam largo fecundans germina potu 
Lympha maritavit sitientis viscera terra, 
Regraditur Nilus, sparsasque recolligit undas : 
Fit fluvius pereunte lacu ; tum redditur pF 
Pristina riparum conclusis fluctibus obex,”’ 


An analogous phenomenon—far 


more vast and terrible—the descent 





The flood’s decree sweeps forth 














of the waters of the upper firmament, 
and. the overflow of earthly floods, is 
described by St. Avitus in his poem 
on Zhe Deluge. 

In the second part of the triad, 
Original Sin, the sacred traditions are 
implicitly followed ; something is to be 
found of Andreini’s conception of the 
prince of hell preserving in the de- 
mon the grandeur of the angel, carry- 
ing into the pit of evil the traces of a 
heavenly nature. The Satan of St. 
Avitus is not the devil of mere tra- 
ditions, odious, hideous, malignant, 
with no elevation of feeling. He 
retains some traits of his first estate 
and a certain moral grandeur. Never- 
theless the conception lacks the sub- 
limity of Andreini’s and Milton’s, 
presenting none of those fierce con- 
flicts of the soul, those appalling con- 
trasts, which are so effective. It has, 
however, originality and energy, for- 
cibly impressing the reader. 

Satan, first entering paradise, and 
perceiving Adam and Eve, is thus 
portrayed: 


“ When he beheld the new-created pair 
In their fair home, their happy sinless life, 
Under God’s laws the sovereigns of the earth, 
With tranquil joy surveying all around 
In peace their sway confessing—jealous rage 
Like lightning raised a tempest in his soul ; 
Like to volcanic fires his fury burned. 
Too recent his great loss ; hurled down from heaven, 
Down to the infernal pit, and with him fallen 
The troop who shared his fate !_ The agony, 
The shame of such defeat, with added pangs 
And horror, rose afresh, when he beheld 
‘Those happy ones ; and full of bitter grief, 
Envy, despite, he poured his anger forth. 
Ah! woe is me; this new world sprung to life, 
This odious race the offspring of our ruin ! 
Woe! Heaven was mine; from heaven I am ex- 

led, 

This dust of earth to angels’ pomp succeeding ! 
Frail clay, to fair form moulded, will usurp 
The power, the sovereignty torn from our hands, 
To him transferred! Yet not of all despoiled, 
Some power we hold, some evil we can do. 
Be it done without delay! I yearn for strife ! 


I long to meet these foes; yea, now to meet them, 


In their simplicity, which knows as yet 
Naught of deceit ; naught but the things they see, 


Which leaves them shieldless. Easier the task 
To tempt them and mislead, while thus alone, 
Ere they have thrown a vast posterity 

Into the eternity of ages !—No— 

We will not suffer any thing immortal 

To rise from earth ! 


Let us destroy the race 
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Here in its source! Oh! that its chief’s defeat 


May be the seed of death! Life’s principle 

Give rise to pangs of death ! all struck in one ! 

The root cut and the tree for ever prone! 

Such consolation in my fall is mine ; 

If I must never more ascend to heaven, 

At least its portals shall be closed ’gainst these ! 

The misery I suffer is less keen 

Knowing these creatures lost by a like fall ; 

If they, accomplices i in my destruction, 

Become cx in my puni 

Sharing with us the flames I now discern 

Prepared for us ! 

But to allure them on, 

I, who have fallen, must show them the same road, 

That the same pride which drove me out of heaven 

May chase man from the bounds of paradise. 

He spoke, and heaving a deep sigh, was silent.” 
Book ii. 60-117. 





The Latin is as follows: 


** Vidit ut iste novos homines in sede quieta 
Ducere felicem nullo discrimine vitam, 
Lege sub accepta Domino famularier orbis, 
Subjectisque frui placida inter gaudia rebus ; 
Commovit subitum zeli scintilla vaporem, 
Excrevitque calens in szva incendia livor. 
Vicinus tunc forte fuit, quo concidit alto, 
Lapsus, et innexam traxit per prona catervam. 
Hoc recolens, casumque premens in corde receniem, 
Plus doluit periisse sibi quod possidet alter. 
Tunc mixtus cum felle pudor sic pectore questus 
Explicat, et tali suspiria voce relaxat. 
Proh dolor, hoc nobis subitum consurgere plasma, 
Invisumque genus nostra crevisse ruina ! 
Me celsum virtus habuit, nunc arce reje 
Pellor, et angelico limus succedit honori, 
Ccelum terra tenet, vili compage levata 
Regnat humus, nobisque perit translata potestas. 
Non tamen in totum periit ; pars magna retentat 
Vim propriam, summaque cluit virtute nocendi,- 
Nec differre juvat ; jam nunc certamine blando 
Congrediar, dum prima salus, experta nec ullos 
Simplicitas ignara dolos, ad tela patebit. 
Et melius soli capientur fraude, priusquam 
Fecundam mittant zterna in secula prolem, 
Immortale nihil terra prodire sinendum est ; 
Fons generis pereat, capitis dejectio victi 
Semen mortis erit ; pariat discrimina lethi 
Vitz principium ; cuncti feriantur in uno ; 
Non faciet vivum radix occisa cacumen. 
Hezc mihi dejecto tandem solatia restant. 
Si nequeo clausos iterum conscendere ccelos, 
His quoque claudentur,”’ etc. 


Thus Milton’s Satan: 


“ O hell ! what do mine eyes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould ; earth-born perhaps, 
Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior ; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that formed them on their shape hath 


poured. 
Ah gentle pair! ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish and deliver ye to woe ! 
More woe the more you taste is now of joy ; 
Happy, but for so happy ill secured 
Long to continue, and this high seat your heaven 
Ill fenced for heaven to keep out such a foe 
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As now is entered ; yet no purposed foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied ; league with you I seek, 

And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth ; my dwelling haply may not please, 
Like this fair paradise, your sense ; yet such 
Accept your Maker's work; he gave it me, 
Which I as freely give. Hell shall unfold, 

To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

And send forth all her kings; there will be room, 
Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Your numerous offspring ; if no better place, 
Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wronged. 
And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honor and empire with revenge enlarged, 

By conquering this new world, compel me now 
To do what else, though damned, I should abhor.” 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, iv. 358-392. 


More elevated, impassioned, and 
complex are the feelings of Milton’s 
Satan, more eloquent his expression ; : 
yet the simple energy, the menacing 
concentration of the arch-fiend paint- 
ed by St. Avitus, has a powerful ef- 
fect. 

The third book exhibits the despair 
of Adam and Eve after the fall; the 
coming of the divine Judge; his sen- 
tence, and their expulsion from para- 
dise. Where Milton represents Adam 
as giving way to indignation against 
Eve, St. Avitus causes him to rage 
against the Creator himself, 

t 


“* Adam thus saw himself condemned : his guilt 
By inquiry made manifest. Yet not 
In humble suppliance did he sue for mercy: 
Nor with deep penitence, and tears, and prayers, 
And self-accusing, shamed confession, plead 
For the remission of his punishment ; 
Fallen, miserable, no pity he invoked. 
With lifted front, with anger flushed, his pride 
Broke forth in clamorous reproach. 

’Twas then 

To bring my ruin that the woman was given 
To be my helpmeet ! That which from thy hand, 
Creator ! was received as best of blessings— 
She—overcome herself—has conquered me 
With counsels sinister ! prevailed with me 
To take the fruit she had already tasted ; 
She is the source of evil ; from her came 
The sin, beguiling me too credulous ; 
And thou, Lord, thou didst teach me to believe her 
By giving her to be my own in marriage, 
With sweet ties joining us! Ah! if my life, 
Lonely at first, had so continued—happy ! 
If I had never known this fatal union, 
The yoke of such companionship |! 

° These words 
Of Adam the divine Creator heard, 
And thus severely spoke to desolate Eve ; 
Womaa, why hast thou in thy fall drawn down 





The “Paradise Lost” of St. Avitus. 


Thy wretched spouse? Deceived, and then deceiv- 


ing, 
Instead of standing in thy guilt alone, 
Why sought’st thou to dethrone the higher reason 
Of this thy husband? 

And the woman, full 
Of shame and sorrow, daring not to raise 
Her face with conscious blushes all suffused, 
Answered : The serpent did beguile me ; he 
Persuaded me to taste the fruit forbidden.” 


Book iii. 96-112. 
The original poem runs thus: 


“Tile ubi convictum claro se lumine vidit, 

Prodidit et totum discussio justa reatum, 
Non prece submissa veniam pro crimine poscit, 
Non votis lacrymisve rogat, nec vindice fletu 
Precurrit meritam supplex confessio paenam. 
Jamque miser factus, nondum miserabilis ille est. 
Erigitur sensu, timidisque accensa querelis 
Fertur in insanas laxata superbia voces. 
Heu male perdendo mulier conjuncta marito ! 
Quam sociam misero prima sub lege dedisti, 
Hac me consiliis vicit devicta sinistris, 
Et sibi jam notum persuasit sumere pomum. 
Ista mali caput est, crimen surrexit ab ista. 
Credulus ipse fui, sed credere tu docuisti, 
Connubium donans, et dulcia vincula nectens 
Atque utinam felix, quz2 quondam sola vigebat, 
Ccelebs vita foret, talis nec conjugis unquam 
Foedera sensisset, comiti non subdita prave. 

Hac igitur rigidi commotus mente Creator, 
Meerentem celsis compellat vocibus Evam. 
Cur miserum labens traxisti inprona maritum 
Nec contenta tuo deceptrix femina casu, 
Sublimi sensum jecisti, ex arce virilem ! 

Illa pudens, tristique genas suffusa rubore, 
Auctorem sceleris clamat decepta draconem, 
Qui pomum vetito persuasit tangere morsu.” 


Thus Milton: 


“ Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 
Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce passion she essayed ; 
But her with stern regard he thus repelled + 
Out of my sight, thou serpent! That name best 
Befits thee with him leagued, thyself as false 
And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 
Like his, and color serpentine, may show 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; lest that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them! But for thee 
I had persisted happy ; had not thy pride 
And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 
Rejected my forewarning, and disdained 
Not to be trusted, longing to be seen, 
Though by the devil himself ; him overweening 
To overreach ; but with the serpent meeting, 
Fooled and beguiled ; by him thou ; I by thee 
To trust thee from my side, imagmed wise, 
Constant, mature, proof against all assaults ; 
And understood not all was but a show, 
Rather than solid virtue ; all but a rib 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister, from me drawn ; 
Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 
To my just number found. Oh! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ; 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind? This mischief had not then befallen, 

















The Willian Girls. 


And more that shall befall ; innumerable 

Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

And strait conjunction with this sex.’ ” 
-aradise Lost, x. 863-897. 


The scriptural simplicity ot this 
passage, as found in the poem of St. 
Avitus, will be by many esteemed 
better than Milton’s ornamentation. 

The book ends with a prediction 
of the advent of Christ, who is to 
triumph over Satan. The leaving of 
paradise is touchingly described at the 
close of the poem. 


“ The sentence given, and by the trembling pair 
Received, with skins of beasts the Lord himself 
Clothed both the man and woman. 

Then he drove 

Them out for ever from the happy garden 
Of paradise. Prone to the ground they fell, 
Those hapless ones. They entered on the world 
That was to them a wilderness. They fled 
With hasty steps, as by the avenging sword 
Pursued. The earth before them had its bowers 
Of trees and verdant turf; green meads and foun- 

tains, 
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And winding streams, appear to greet their sight ; 

Yet ah ! how hideous is the landscape drear 

After thy lovely face, O Paradise ! 

Startled, the pair survey the doleful scene, 

And weep to think of all that they have lost ; 

They do not see the limits of the world ; 

And yet it seems a narrow cell; they groan 

Immured in such a prison! Even the day 

Is darkness to their eyes ; while the clear sun 

Is shining in his strength, they bitterly 

Complain that all the light has vanished from 
them.” 


A Dutch poet also—Joost Van Den 
Vondel—wrote a drama on the fall 
of man, before Andreini’s. Among 
the personages are Lucifer and his 
attendant evil spirits, Gabriel, the 
King of Angels, Michael, Uriel, 
etc. Adam and Eve are attended 
in paradise by a chief guardian an- 
gel. The lyrics of the heavenly 
host have considerable poetic beauty. 





THE WILLIAN 


Some persons have a natural enjoy- 
ment of tribulation. They take a 
real pleasure in raising their eyebrows 
lugubriously, holding their heads a 
little on one side with a sorrowful 
and resigned expression, and looking 
at the world through blue spectacles. 
They “always sigh in thanking God,” 
and can find a cloud in the sunniest 
sky. You can never conquer such 
people on their own ground. Ifyou 
have a slight pain in your little fin- 
ger, they have an excruciating pain 
in their thumb; if you have caught 
your robe on a nail, theirs has been 
rent on a spike; if you have been 
wet in a shower, they have been 
soaked in a torrent. These persons 
have minor voices, make great use 
of chromatics in speaking, and their 
affections seem to be situated in the 
liver. 


GIRLS. 


Mr. Christopher Willian had a 
taint of this “green and yellow me- 
lancholy ” in his disposition, and his 
rapidly increasing family gave full 
scope for its development. 

“If Eva were a boy, now,” he 
sighed, “I could soon have some 


one to help me in the shop. But— 
nothing but girls !” 
“Eva is a treasure!” Mrs, Wil- 


lian answered stoutly. “I wouldn’t 
exchange her for the best boy in the 
world.” 

“ But girls are so expensive,” the 
father objected, “ and they can’t earn 
any thing; that is, mine can’t. I 
don’t want a daughter of mine to 
leave my house till she marries.” 

“And there is no need of their 
doing any thing, my dear,” the mo- 
ther replied cheerfully. “We own 
our house, and your business is very 
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good. Then, when the mortgages 
are paid off on your building, the 
rent of the upper flats will make us 
quite independent. In three or four 
years we shall be out of the wood, 
all our pinching and toiling over.” 

Mrs. Willian was a thrifty, clear- 
headed, energetic woman; but, though 
she would not have owned it, she 
herself found the prospect appalling. 
As she sat there after her husband 
left her, she glanced out the chamber 
window and saw Dinah, the one ser- 
vant of the house, putting out the 
washing, her accusing face looming 
darkly over the interminable lines of 
wet dry-goods. Oh! the strings to 
tie, the buttons to button, the hooks 
to hook! And here on her knees 
lay another candidate for such ser- 
vices, an unconscious little affliction 
of two weeks old! Oh! the rents 
and rips to mend, the darnings and 
makings over, the little faces to wash 
and locks to comb, the faults to 
chide, the teasings to bear, the ques- 
tions to answer! She had just got a 
glimpse through the door of Eva 
with her hair in a snarl, and of Helen 
with soiled stockings on; she knew 
that Frances had tumbled down- 
stairs and set her nose bleeding; she 
could hear Anne crying pathetically for 
mother to come and rock her to sleep, 
and she was almost sure that every 
thing was at sixes and sevens in the 
kitchen. 

“ But I will not lose my courage !” 
she exclaimed vehemently, and, in 
proof that she would not, burst into 
hysterical weeping. 

The fifth girl grew apace, and after 
her came Josephine, and after Jose- 
phine came Jane. 

“ Mr. Willian is among the bless- 
ed,” said the priest when this seventh 
daughter was carried to him for bap- 
tism. “ Verily, he shall not be con- 
founded when he shall speak to his 
enemies in the gate.” 





The Willian Girls. 


Others besides the priest had their 
jest concerning this regiment of girls. 
Tradesmen smiled when purchases 
were made for them, people laughed 
and counted when invitations were 
to be sent to them, neighbors went 
to their windows to see the Willian 
procession start for church. They 
became proverbial, especially with 
their father. 

But as years passed, words of praise 
began to drop in among the jests. 
Mothers marvelled to see how early 
the Willian girls learned to sew and 
mend, how deftly they could use the 
broom and duster, what womanly 
ways the elder had toward the 
younger. These mothers reproach- 
fully told their shiftless daughters 
what a dignified and careful maiden 
Miss Eva was, and how even Anne 
could put a room to rights after the 
smaller fry, and sing Jenny to sleep 
with a voice like a bobolink’s, For 
all these children took to singing as 
naturally as birds do, and warbled 
before they could speak. 

Nor were their happy hearts less 
valuable in the house than their help- 
ful hands. Half the mother’s load 
of care melted from her in the bright- 
ness of their faces, and the anxious 
cloud on Mr. Christopher Willian’s 
brow lightened in spite of him when- 
ever some gushing sprite, all laughter 
and kisses, ran to welcome him home. 
He was sometimes vexed on recollect- 
ing how he had been lured from a 
good grumble by their baby wiles. 
Indeed, he was not nearly so dissa- 
tisfied as he pretended to be. Such 
sweet and healthy affections as theirs 
were, which, never having been 


checked, flowed out in joyous inno- 
cence; such pure, unerring instincts, 
that needed no knowledge of base- 
ness in order to shrink from its con- 
tact; such open hands for the poor, 
such tender hands for the afflict- 
ed; and, crowning all, such stead- 

















fast, unassuming piety. Among the 
young ladies who, dressed to attract 
attention, promenaded the public 
streets, the Willian girls were never 
found ; their father’s house was the 
place where they made new acquain- 
tances and entertained old ones. And 
what did they conceal from their pa- 
rents? Nothing. Their hopes and 
plans and fears, their mistakes, their 
faults, all were freely told. And how 
pretty they were! ‘Their father se- 
cretly made the most flowery compa- 
risons when looking at them. He 
mentally challenged the dew-washed 
morning roses and violets to vie with 
their fresh faces around the breakfast 
table. When at evening they formed 
a ring of bloom around the piano, 
and sang for their parents, or for 
visitors, his private opinion was, that 
a choir of angels could not far excel 
them; and when the circle broke, 
like a wreath falling into flowers, and 
each went about some pretty employ- 
ment, then Mr. Willian had not 
eyes enough with which to watch his 
seven girls. But once own to any 
such feeling, and there would be an 
end to his privilege of grumbling. 
He well knew what a chorus would 
assail his first grievance: “ Why, 
papa, you said that we were—” etc. ; 
or, “ Now, Mr. Willian, do be con- 
sistent! With my own ears I have 
heard you say—” etc. So he wrap- 
ped the silver lining of his cloud in- 
ward, and showed them only the 
gray. 

But one evening, for a wonder, he 
came home with a joyful face and no 
word of fault-finding. When Jenny, 
the youngest, ran to meet him, he gave 
her a toss nearly to the ceiling; he gave 
one of Fanny’s curls a pull in passing 
her; he presented his wife with a bunch 
of late flowers, he praised every thing 
on the supper-table. Finally, when 


they were gathered in the evening, 
he told them the cause of this unusu- 


The Willian Girls. 
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al hilarity. He had that day made 
the last payment on the building in 
which he had his shop, and now their 
weary economies were at an end. 

“But don’t imagine, you young 
witches, that all this is to go in finery,” 
he said, giving the nearest one a pinch 
on the cheek. “The house here 
needs a little fitting up, and perhaps 
we will have a new piano. But I 
must begin now to lay by something. 
A man with such a load of girls on 
his shoulders has to think of the fu- 
ture.” 

They were too much accustomed 
to remarks like the last to be greatly 
disturbed by them, but this threw a 
momentary dampening. Then the 
silence was broken by Miss Eva’s calm 
and musical voice: “The house needs 
to be painted and papered and fur- 
nished from basement to attic. It is 
very shabby.” 

Mr. Willian forgot to exclaim at 
the dimensions of this proposition 
when he looked in the tair face of his 
eldest daughter, and saw the serene 
grace with which she seated herself 
beside her mother, and smoothed down 
the folds of her dress. Eva was now 
twenty, calm, blonde, and stately. 

“QO papa!” cried Florence across 
the fireplace ; “do buy a lovely land- 
scape of Weber’s we saw to-day. It 
is just what we want to put over the 
mantel-piece in the front parlor.” 

Again the father looked, but said 
nothing. 

Florence was a girl of artistic tastes, 
was frail and excitable, and had bril- 
liant violet eyes and an unsteady scar- 
let in her cheeks. 

“ Now at last I can have a watch!” 
cried Frances in a ringing voice, “ I’ve 
nearly got a curvature of the spine 
from looking round at the clock to 
see if I have practised long enough.” 

“My dear Fanny,” interposed her 
mother, “ we need a new set of china 
much more than you need a watch.” 
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Frances was the romp of the family, 
a large girl of sixteen, with heaps of 
brown curls around a figuante face. 

“TI wish I had a little rosewood 
writing-desk and a pearl pen-handle,” 
came in a clear, insinuating voice very 
high up the scale. Anne sat in a low 
chair, with her chin in her hand, her 
elbow on her knee, and her gaze fixed 
intently on the cornice of the room. 
But perceiving no notice taken of her 
remark, she lowered her glance, and 
gave her father a look out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes, which thereby got 
the appearance of being nearly all 
whites. 

Anne was fourteen years of age, 
and had a quiet way of doing as she 
pleased and getting all she wanted 
without seeming totry. Frances call- 
ed her pussy-cat. 

“OQ papa!” broke in Georgiana, 
“can’t I have a pair of skates and 
learn to skate ?” 

“T want a silver mug!” cried Jane, 
the youngest, striking in before Jose- 
phine. 

Josephine sat in the shadow of her 
father’s chair, and had two small 
wrinkles between her brows. 

“Ts there any thing else any one 
will have ?” asked Mr. Willian with ex- 
cessive politeness, after having caught 
breath. “Don’t be bashful, I beg! 
It is a pity there are only seven of 
you, with your mother making eight. 
Possibly by putting a mortgage on 
the house, I may be able to gratify 
your wishes. Speak up—do!” 

Ever so slight a cloud settled upon 
the gentlemdn’s audience as he glanc- 
ed over them, bowing suavely, and 
rubbing his hands with an appearance 
of great cordiality. 

“ Papa!” came in a little voice out 
of the shadow. Every one had for- 
gotten Josephine. 

A real smile melted the waxen mask 
of a smile on Mr. Willian’s face. 
“ Poor Josie!” he said. 


1”? 





The Willian Girls. 


She came out of her corner and 
stood by his side. “ Papa, have you 
got the block insured ?” she asked. 

Her father colored suddenly as he 
put his arm about the child and drew 
her closer to him. “ Here girls,” he 
said, “is one who thinks of the means 
as wellastheend. She never will ruin 
any one by her extravagance.” 

“ But have you, papa?” she persist- 
ed. 

“ This house is all right, dear ; and 
I’m going to insure the store to-mor- 
row.” 

He spoke carelessly, but there was 
a slight stir of uneasiness perceptible 
beneath. 

His wife looked at him with sur- 
prise. “Why, father, how happened 
you to let it run out ?” 

“T was so busy to-day I forgot all 
about it,” he said almost pettishly. 
“The policy expired only yesterday. 
I'll see to it the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Go and sing something, girls.” 

All but Josie gathered about the 
piano, and sang one of William Blake’s 
songs : 

**Can I see another’s woe, 
And not be in sorrow too? 


Can I see another’s grief, 
And not seek for kind relief? 


“ Can I see a falling tear, 
And not feel my sorrow’s share? 
Can a father see his child 
Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 


** Can a mother sit and hear 
An infant groan, an infant fear? 
No, no ! never can it be; 
Never, never can it be ! 


* And can He, who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear, 


** And not sit beside the nest 
Pouring pity in their breast? 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear? 


* And not sit both night and day, 
Wiping all our tears away? 
Oh ! no ; never can it be; 
Never, never can it be ! 


* He doth give his joy to all ; 
He becomes an infant small, 
He becomes a man of woe, 
He doth feel the sorrow too.” 
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In the midst of the last soft strain 
Eva’s hands paused on the keys, her 
sisters ceased singing, and her father 
and mother lifted their faces to listen ; 
for a loud gamut of bells outside had 
run up the first stroke of the fire-alarm. 
At the last stroke, Mr. Willian started 
up and went into the entry for his hat. 
Not a word was said as he went out; 
but the girls gathered about their 
mother, and stood with the breath 
just hovering on their lips, counting 
the alarm over and over, hoping 
against hope. But, no; they had 
counted rightly at first. The loud 
clear strokes through that silence left 
no room for doubt. 

The girls drew nearer their mother, 
their faces losing color. 

“JT can’t bear the suspense, Eva,” 
she said. ‘ Get our bonnets, and we 
will go down-town. Don’t cry, Jo- 
sie! You children all stay here and 
say the rosary while we are gone. 
We will soon be back, and perhaps 
we shall bring good news.” 

Florence took her beads from her 
pocket, put her arm around the weep- 
ing Josie, and drew her down to her 
knees before their mother’s chair. 
Mrs. Willian glanced back as the 
others knelt too, then shut the door, 
breathing a blessing on them. “If 
it should be God’s will to spare us 
now,” she said, “I shall be the hap- 
piest mother in the world.” 

It was not God’s will to spare 
them, she soon found. As they turn- 
ed the last corner and came in sight 
of Mr. Willian’s building, they saw 
it the centre of a vast crowd, firemen, 
volunteer workers, and _ lookers-on. 
There was no appearance of fire in 
the lower stories, but smoke was gush- 
ing through all the interstices of the 
upper windows. 

Mrs. Willian wrung her hands and 
turned away. “ There go the savings 
and toil of a lifetime!” she said. 

It was impossible for the firemen 
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to work well at that height, and the 
flames were creeping to the air. In 
a few minutes the smoke reddened, a 
little tongue of flame crept through 
a crevice, broadened, and the fire 
burst forth. No effort could stay it. 
Leisurely descending from floor to 
floor, it carried all before it. A thread 
of smoke in a corner of the ceiling, 
a tiny flame, and soon the whole 
room would be an intolerable bright- 
ness with masses of falling flaming 
timbers. 

At midnight the family were all at 
home again; Mr. Willian lying half- 
senseless upon a sofa, his wife and 
children ministering to him. In his 
frantic efforts to save something from 
the burning building, one of his arms 
had been broken by the falling bricks. 

Those were sorrowful days that fol- 
lowed, verifying the proverb that it 
never rains but it pours. Josephine 
was taken ill the week after the fire; 
but she was sure to be well soon, 
they said. She was not very ill. 
There was a little cough, a little fever, 
and a great weakness. The girls 
thought not much of it. They were 
too much engaged, indeed, attending 
to their father, and doing an immense 
deal of mysterious outside business. 

“If Eva were only a boy !” sighed 
the father weakly. “ A boy of twen- 
ty could earn a good salary.” 

“ Father,’ Eva began very decid- 
edly, “a girl of twenty can earn a 
good salary. Let me tell you what 
your good-for-nothing daughters are 
going to do. We haven't been idle 
the fortnight past. I am to take im- 
mediate charge of a class in the N 
school, with a salary of five hundred 
dollars to begin with, and a yearly 
advance. I shall stay at home, by 
your leave, and nearly all my money 
will go toward the housekeeping ex- 
penses. Besides that, I have a music 
class of four. So much for me. [f 
doubt if that wonderful son would 
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spare you more out of his earnings. 
Florence is to take a few more lessons 
in Indian-ink from Mr. Rudolf, and 
he says that in four or five weeks she 
will be able to earn ten dollars a 
week, painting photographs. Fran- 
ces has got tatten and crochet-work 
to do for Blake Brothers, and they 
promise to pay her well. She does 
such work beautifully. Anne is to 
cut out paper bordering for Mr. Sales, 
who is building blocks upon blocks 
of houses. He says that he will keep 
her busy three months. Georgiana is 
to help mother about the house, and 
Dinah is going away. So now, fa- 
ther, you can lie on your sofa and 
rest, and your troublesome daughters 
will not let you starve.” 

Miss Eva ended with her cheeks 
very red, and her head very high in 
the air. But her pride softened im- 
mediately when she saw her father’s 
quivering lips, that vainly attempted 
to speak. 

“Tt is our turn now, dear papa,” 
she said, kissing him; “and we are 
quite proud and eager to begin. You 
have cast your bread upon the wa- 
ters in former times; now you must 
lie still and see it float back to you.” 

“What can I do?” asked a weak 
little voice from the arm-chair where 
Josie reclined. 

“You can see which will get well 
the most quickly, you or papa,” Mrs. 
Willian said, bending with tearful 
eyes to caress the child.. In this 
careful little one she saw embodied 
all the unconfessed sadness and anx- 
iety of the one despondent period of 
her life. Poor Josie was the scape- 
goat on whose frail shoulders had 
been laid her mother’s doubts and 
fears, and her father’s selfish complain- 
ing. 

Success almost always attends brave 
and cheerful effort, and the Willian 
girls succeeded. Besides, they were 
heroines in their way, and every one 
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was sympathizing and helpful to 
them. But for their father’s depres- 
sion, they would have been happier 
than ever before. At last they were 
of use, and not only of use, but ne- 
cessary. They were no longer a bur- 
den tenderly but complainingly borne, 
but they bore the family cares and 
labors on their own young shoulders. 
What wonderful consultations they 
held, what plans they laid, what eco- 
nomies they practised! What latent 
administrative powers were develop- 
ed at the hour of need, and what 
superlative managers they proved 
themselves to be! How elastic a lit- 
tle money could be made when smooth- 
ed out by such coaxing taper fingers, 
and shone upon by such bright and 
careful eyes! Besides, they could not 
see but that they lived as well as ever. 
Their breakfasts and dinners and sup- 
pers were as good, and their home 
was the same. 

“ Half the pleasure of wealth is in 
the consciousness of possessing it,” 
said Florence philosophically. “ Was 
it John Jacob Astor who said that all 
he had from his riches was food and 
lodging? Well, we have that. Of 
course it is a pity that papa’s arm is 
still bad, though it gives him time to 
develop his capacity for novels. What! 
ascetical works are they? Yes; but 
I have seen novels too, papa. And 
here’s a new one for you. Take it 
easy. Just lie there and make believe 
that you have become so rich that 
you have retired from business. Oh! 
what blocks of houses you have. 
What ships, what lands, what bank- 
stock! Isn’t it weary to think what 
heaps of money you have to spend 
and give away. Don’t let’s think 
about it!” 

“T came past the ruins of the fire 
to-day, papa,” Eva said, seating her- 
self by his sofa, and looking at him 
with her calm, sweet eyes. “ At first 
I was so foolish as to shrink and turn 
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my head away, but the next moment 
I looked. And I thought, papa, that 
may be what has seemed to us a cala- 
mity may turn out a great blessing. 
We had built a good many hopes 
into that brick and mortar, and in- 
stead of the fire destroying, perhaps 
it has only purified them.” Seeing 
that tears came into his eyes, she 
added hastily, “ Fanny was with me, 
and, of course, took a grotesque view 
of the affair. She said that row of 
tall buildings, with ours gone, looked 
like somebody who had lost a front 
tooth.” 

Mr. Willian smiled faintly, but 
could answer nothing to their cheer- 
ful talk. Even while it comforted 
him, it made him feel bitterly ashamed 
of himself. Besides, he was very 
anxious about Josie. 

It came upon them like a thunder- 
bolt: Josie was dying! They could 
scarcely believe the doctor, or the 
evidence of their own senses. They 
hoped against hope. There was no 
definable disease; but the child was 
dying merely because, instead of hav- 
ing had a healthy, careless childhood, 
and time to learn gradually that life 
is not all joy and sunshine, her infant 
eyes had looked too early upon the 
cvoss of pain, and she had seen the 
shadow and felt the weight of it be- 
fore she could understand its conso- 
lation. 

“ That'll make one less, papa,” she 
said faintly, looking up with faded 
eyes as he bent over her. 

“ One less what, my dear ?” 
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“One less girl to support,” says 
Josie. 

The father’s face sank to the pil- 
low. Oh! what a bitter punishment 
for his selfish complainings, when his 
own child, in dying out of his arms, 
thought only that she was ridding 
him of a burden! He could scarcely 
find words in which to sob out his 
love, his regrets, his entreaties that 
her tender spirit might be spared at 
least long enough to witness his ex- 
piation. But even while he prayed 
it escaped him. He clasped only a 
frail waxen form that answered no 
kiss, uttered no more any childish, 
plaintive word. 

“ God forgiveme!” hesaid. “Now 
I know what real loss is; and I de- 
serve it.” 

How they missed the careful, pa- 
thetic little face! How often they 
became suddenly speechless when, in 
laying their plans—they found that 
they had unconsciously included Jo- 
sie! But they worked on bravely in 
spite of pain—worked the better for 
it, indeed. And when in after-years, 
all happy and prosperous and with 
homes of their own, they talked over 
the past, and Mr. Willian told of the 
wonderful time when his daughters 
had made caryatides of themselves to 
support the edifice of his fallen for- 
tunes, Josie was gratefully mentioned 
as the noblest helper there. “ For it 
was by her means that the corner- 
stone of our new home was laid in 
heaven,” he said. 








—— 
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RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


In every century there has arisen 
some question which, by reason ofits in- 
trinsic importance, or immediate influ- 
ence on society, may be called the pro- 
blem of the age. Our century, though 
differing in so many respects from all 
the others, is not, however, an excep- 
tion to this seeming law of history. 
Not a few long-standing grievances 
have been righted, knotty political 
intricacies severed, and brilliant scien- 
tific triumphs achieved ; yet important 
as was the emancipation of 1829 or 
the disestablishment of 1869, the lay- 
ing of the transmarine cable, or the 
cutting of Suez, we believe with the 
Dublin Review that the great problem 
of our age is the adjustment of the oft- 
debated educational question. Much 
has been said, many editorials have 
been written, and pamphlets pub- 
lished on this subject. It has af- 
forded a noble theme for such ora- 
tors as Lacordaire, Montalembert, and 
Archbishop Hughes; and a trying 
task for the skill and practical wisdom 
of such eminent statesmen as Thiers, 
Lord Derby, and Gladstone. We 
know no better proof of the vital im- 
portance of education, than the ac- 
tive part thus taken in its discussion 
by men of every religious persuasion 
and political shade. In fact, few ques- 
tions affect so directly the welfare and 
interests of the people ; and assured- 
ly in this country there is none of 
more moment as regards the well-be- 
ing and permanence of our national 
institutions, 

Two centuries ago, Leibnitz de- 
clared the proper training of youth 
to be “ the foundation of human hap- 
piness ;” in the last century, Washing- 
ton called it the “ pillar” of society ; 
and in our own, Bishop Dupanloup 


assures us that it and it alone “ forms 
the greatness of a nation, maintains 
its splendor, and prevents decay.” 
But it may be argued that intellectual 
discipline without the codperation of 
any religious element will produce 
these great and inestimable results. 
This we deny. Did polite literature, 
for instance, save the most refined na- 
tion of antiquity? Listen to the mas- 
ters of the lyre bewailing the degra- 
dation of their countrymen, and sigh- 
ing for a purer and loftier virtue than 
any their religion could inspire. Did 
the plastic arts ? Phidias and Apelles 
will return the melancholy answer. 
The eloquence of the orator? The 
noblest appeals of duty, the most pa- 
triotic harangue or spirit-stirring phi- 
lippic palled alike upon a degenerate 
race. The wisdom of the legislator ? 
All the sagacity of Solon and Lycur- 
gus could but retard the downfall of 
the country. In fine, did philoso- 
phy ? . Its schools were often sinks of 
immorality and vice. A few great 
minds, indeed, rose above the absurd 
creations of mythology, and taught 
the precepts of natural morality ; 
but, like the dragon-fly of the tropics, 
they flitted across the night of pagan- 
ism, lights to themselves and mere 
ornaments of the surrounding dark- 
ness. No wonder that the Grecian 
states declined, that their last day 
soon “quivered on the dial of their 
doom,” and that they went down into 
a night which never knew a morrow. 
The Romans once added to the spe- 
culative wisdom of the Greeks an 
almost heroic practice of all the na- 
tural virtues. Yet they, too, were 
swept by a torrent of vice into the 
common tomb of nations; and only 
a few broken columns remain to-day 
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to tell the traveller what was once 
the seat of a world-wide empire. 

Separate religion, then, from edu- 
cation, as Mr. John Stuart Mill would 
fain do; banish it entirely from the 
class-room, and you will have taken 
the most effective means of insuring 
proximate dissoluteness and ultimate 
ruin. Even the author of Zothair re- 
cognizes that “ without religion the 
world must soon become a scene of 
universal desolation.” If, when chil- 
dren are asked how they are occupied 
in school, they cannot say with the 
Joas of Racine, 

* J’adore le Seigneur, on m’explique sa loi,” 
sooner or later, we may have to say 
with Abner, 


*¢ Juda est sans force, Benjamin sans vertu.” 


Intellectual culture, therefore, even 
in its highest perfection, can gain at 
best but an ephemeral triumph. It 
cannot perpetuate the civilization to 
which a people in the meridian of 
their greatness may attain ; and it cer- 
tainly has never raised a fallen empire, 
nor poured a quickening stream 
through the veins of a superannuated 
nation. ‘This inefficiency can be ac- 
counted for only by the absence of 
that pure and sublime faith which 
commanded the respect of the hordes 
that poured from the north, to batter 
down the last remains of a gigantic 
fabric, as well as of that sublime mo- 
ral code which tamed these rude no- 
mads and raised them from a sa- 
vage state to the loftiest heights of 
Christian civilization. 

The term education is from the La- 
tin ¢ and duco, meaning literally to 
lead or draw out. Some writers have 
attempted to define it “the drawing 
out or development of the mental fa- 
culties.” This may be a “scientific ” 
view of head-culture ; but as a defi- 
nition of education, it is defective and 
very unphilosophical. Defective, be- 
cause it embraces only a part; un- 
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philosophical, because it substitutes 
the secondary for the essential. We 
maintain that instruction is but a 
branch of education, to which reli- 
gion is as the parent stem. If we 
consult the masters of thought, and 
those who shape the destinies of na- 
tions, we shall be surprised to find 
how unanimously they hold moral 
training paramount to intellectual cul- 
ture, and how strongly they insist on 
making the latter always subservient 
to the former. The better to sub- 
stantiate our assertion against the ca- 
villings of sceptics, we will give a few 
quotations, selecting only from Pro- 
testant authors. The end of educa- 
tion, according to Milton, “is to fit 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices both 
public and private of peace and war.” 
“The hard and valuable part of edu- 
cation,” says Locke, “is virtue; this 
is the solid and substantial good 
which the teacher should never cease 
to inculcate till the young man places 
his strength, his glory, and his plea- 
sure in it.” “The educating of a 
young man,” writes Lord Kames, 
“to behave well in society is of still 
greater importance than making him 
a Solomon in knowledge ;” and “ We 
shall never know,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “our real calling or destiny, 
unless we have taught ourselves to 
consider every thing else as moon- 
shine compared with the education 
of the heart.” And Lord Derby: 
“ Religion is not a thing apart from 
education, but is interwoven with its 
whole system ; it is a principle which 
controls and regulates the whole mind 
and happiness of the people.” And 
Guizot: “ Popular education, to be 
truly good and socially useful, must 
be fundamentally religious.” 

Thus, then, the essential element 
of education—its pith and marrow, so 
to speak—is the religious element. To 
exclude it from the school-room is, 
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therefore, a crying injustice to the ris- 
ing generation and a crime against 
society. 

It is not one portion of the “ triple 
man,” but the whole—the physical, 
intellectual, and moral being —the 
body, the mind, the head—that must be 
cultivated and “brought up.” Ne- 
glect any one part of man’s nature, 
and you at once disturb the equilibri- 
um of the whole, and produce disor- 
der ; educate the body at the expense 
of the mind and soul, and you will 
have only animated clay; educate 
the intelligence at the expense of the 
moral and religious feelings, and you 
but fearfully increase a man’s power 
to effect evil. You store the arsenal 
of his mind with weapons to sap alike 
the altar and the throne, to carry on 
a war of extermination against every 
holy principle, against the welfare and 
the very existence of society. 

Catiline, the polished patrician, 
was more dreaded by the Roman 
senate than the steel of his hired as- 
sassins. The French revolution, the 
most violent outbreak that ever con- 
vulsed society, was ushered in by a 
blaze of genius ; but, like the high in- 
telligence of the “ archangel ruined,” 
it brought desolation and death in its 
fiery track. Science without religion 
is more destructive than the sword in 
the hands of unprincipled men. “ Ta- 
lent if divorced from rectitude,” says 
Channing, “ will prove more of a de- 
mon than a god.” It is these enlight- 
ened infidels that arrest the progress 
of true civilization and prepare those 
terrible catastrophes which deluge a 
country with blood. Who were the 
leaders in the work of destruction and 
wholesale butchery in the Reign of 
Terror? The nurslings of lyceums in 
which the chaotic principles of the 
“ philoscphers” were proclaimed as 
oracles of truth. Who are those tur- 
bulent revolutionists who now long to 
erect the guillotine by the Tuileries ? 
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And who are those secret conspirators 
and their myrmidon partisans who 
have sworn to unify Italy or lay it in 
ruins? Men who were taught to scout 
the idea of a God and rail at religion ; to 
consider Christianity as a thing of the 
past and a legion of “isms” as the 
regenerators of the future; men who 
revel in wild chimeras by night, and 
seek to realize their mad dreams by 
day. 

The frightful excesses to which irre- 
ligion directly leads so struck one of 
the most frantic revolutionists of 1793 
that, yet dripping with blood, he 
mounted to the pediment of a temple 
and with a pencil wrote this memor- 
able inscription, “ The French nation 
recognizes the existence of a Supreme 
Being ;” and a few hours before as- 
cending the scaffold to suffer the just 
penalty of his enormities, he cried out 
to his countrymen, “The republic can 
only be established on the eternal bases 
of morality.” Terrible confession 
wrung from a regicide in the most 
impious moment of history! 

Robespierre proclaimed the truth. 
The only safety for a commonwealth, 
the only source of greatness and pros- 
perity for a nation, as well as of tran- 
quillity and happiness for the individu- 
al,isreligion. When men reject its hea- 
venly guidance, duty becomes as void 
of meaning to them as “ honor” was 
toa well-known Shakespearean charac- 
ter, the most sacred obligations dwin- 
dle down into mere optional practices, 
and the moral code itself soon becomes 
little more than the bugbear of the 
weak-minded. “The safeguard of mo- 
rality,” says De Tocqueville, “is reli- 
gion ;” and he concludes a chapter 
of his American Republic with the 
following pertinent remark: “ Reli- 
gion is the companion of liberty in all 
its battles and triumphs; the cradle 
of its infancy, and the divine source 
of its claims; it is the safeguard of 
morality, and morality is the best 

















security of law as well as the surest 
pledge of freedom.” 

The philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, by their monstrous errors 
and shameless depravity, have shown 
but too clearly that science without 
religion 


* Leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 


These vaunted esprits forts had enter- 
ed the realms of learning and return- 
eas conquerors laden with treasures ; 
but instead of consecrating the spoil 
to the service of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, they paid it as a 
votive tribute to the evil genius of 
license and disorder. ‘The world then 
saw these very men to whom princes 
had offered the incense of adulation en- 
throne an impure goddess on the altar 
of the Most High, and fall prostrate 
before a public harlot. 

If further proof were needed of the 
immoral tendency of science separated 
from religion, we could silently point 
to the nameless abominations of the 
Communists, Fourierists, and other 
such vile and degraded fraternities; we 
could dwell on the cold-blooded mur- 
ders and frightful suicides that fill so 
many domestic hearths with grief and 
shame; the scarcely concealed cor- 
ruption of public and_ professional 
men; the adroit peculation and wil- 
ful embezzlement of the public money ; 
those monopolizing speculations and 
voluntary insolvencies so ruinous to 
the community at large; and, above all, 
those shocking atrocities so common 
in unbelieving countries—the legal 


dissolution of the matrimonial tie and- 


the wanton tampering with life in its 
very bud. These humiliating facts 
are sufficient to convince any impar- 
tial mind that there can be no social 
virtue, no morality, no true and last- 
ing greatness without religion. 

Here we meet the question, When 
should these salutary doctrines be in- 
culcated? As well might it be asked 
VOL. XI.—50 
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when the builder should lay the foun- 
dation of his edifice, or the farmer sow 
his field. If religious principles be 
not laid broad and deep in childhood, 
there is great danger that the super- 
structure will topple and fall. Youth 
has been called the seed-time of life ; 
and experience as well as reason 
proves the same law to hold good in 
mental as in material husbandry ; 
“ What you sow that you shall reap.” 
Men do not seek grapes from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles. Yet, by a 
strange inconsistency, some would 
expect virtuous youths from godless 
schools. But the order of nature 
cannot be reversed. Like generates 
like. 

In childhood the mind is simple 
and docile; the soul, pure and can- 
did; and the heart may easily be 
cast into any mould. It is of the 
highest importance for parents and 
educators to bear in mind that the 
first impressions are the last forgotten. 
The pious child may in after-life, in 
an evil hour, be led astray by the 
force of passion or bad example, but 
at least, when the fires of youth have 
cooled with advancing age, there is 
great probability that he will return 
again to virtue and piety. With 
great truth the poet has said, 

“ Take care in youth to form the heart and saied,. 

For as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

One of the greatest thinkers of our 
age, thoroughly convinced of the pa- 
ramount importance of early moral 
training, would have the air of the 
school-room, as it were, impregnated 
with religion. “It is necessary,” 
says Guizot, “that natural education 
should be given and received in the 
midst of a religious atmosphere, and 
that religious impressions and ureli- 
gious observances should penetrate 
all its parts.” It would, indeed, be 
well if those who advocate the exclu- 
sion of réligion from our schools 
would read and maturely weigh these 
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words of the illustrious Protestant 
statesman and historian. A little 


further on occurs the following re-— 


markable passage: “ Religion is not 
a study or an exercise, to be restricted 
to a certain place and a certain hour; 
it is a faith and a law which ought 
to be felt everywhere, and which in 
this manner alone can exercise all its 
beneficent influence upon our minds 
and lives.” In the same spirit Dis- 
raeli says, “ Religion should be the 
rule of life, not a casual incidence.” 
It is then absurd to devote six days 
of the week to the teaching of hu- 
man learning, and trust to a hurried 
hour in the Sunday-school for the 
imparting of religious knowledge. By 
such a system, we may make ex- 
pert shop-boys, first-rate accountants, 
shrewd and thriving “ earth-worms,” 
as Bishop Berkeley says; but it would 
be presumption to think of thus mak- 
ing good citizens, still less virtuous 
Christians. 

To-day more than ever we need a 
thorough religious education. The 
enemies of Christianity are now mak- 
ing war upon its dogmas more gene- 


rally and craftily than at any former «nounces it a myth. 


period. Their attacks, for being wily 
and concealed, are all the more per- 
nicious. The impious rage of a Vol- 
taire, or the “solemn sneer” of a 
Gibbon, would be less dangerous. 
than this insidious warfare. They 
disguise their designs under the ap- 
pearance of devotion to progressive 
ideas, hatred of superstition and intole- 
rance, all the better to instil the slow 
but deadly poison. By honeyed 
words, a studied candor, a dazzle of 
erudition, they have spread their 
“ gossamer nets of seduction” over 
the world. The press teems with 
books and journals in which doctrines 
subversive of religion and morality 
are so elegantly set forth that the un- 
guarded reader, like Roger in Ariosto, 
is very apt to be deceived by the fas- 
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cination of false charms, and to mis- 
take a most hideous and dangerous 
object for the very type of beauty. 
The serpent stealthily glides under 
the silken verdure of a polished style. 
Nothing is omitted. The passions 
are fed and the morbid sensibilities 
pandered to; firmness in the cause 
of truth or virtue is called obstinacy ; 
and strength of soul, a refractory 
blindness. The bases of morality 
are sapped in the name of liberty ; 
the discipline of the church, when 
not branded as sheer “ mummery,” 
is held up as hostile to personal free- 
dom; and her dogmas with one or 
two exceptions are treated as opin- 
ions which may be received or re- 
jected with like indifference. 

Nor is this irreligious tendency 
confined to literary publications; it 
finds numerous and powerful advo- 
cates in men of scientific pursuits, 
who, like Belial in Milton, “ strive 
to make the worse appear the _ bet- 
ter cause.” The chemist has never 
found in his crucible that intangi- 
ble something which men call spirit ; 
so, in the name of science, he pro- 
The anatomist 
has dissected the human frame; but 
failing to meet the immaterial sub- 
stance—the soul, he denies its ex- 
istence. The physicist has weighed 
the conflicting theories of his prede- 
cessors in the scales of criticism ; and 
finally decides that bodies are noth- 
ing more than the accidental assem- 
blage of atoms, and rejects the very 
idea of a Creator. The geologist, 
after investigating the secrets of the 
earth, triumphantly tells us that he 
has accumulated an overwhelming 
mass of facts to refute the biblical 
cosmogony and thus subvert the au- 
thority of the inspired record. The 
astronomer flatters himself that he 
has discovered natural and necessary 
laws which do away with the neces- 
sity of admitting that a divine hand 
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once launched the heavenly bodies 
into space and still guides them in 
their courses; the ethnographer has 
studied the peculiarities of the races, 
he has met with widely-different 
conformations, and believes himself 
sufficiently authorized to deny the 
unity of the human family ; in a word, 
they conclude that nothing exists but 
matter, that God is a myth, and the 
soul “the dream of a dream.” 

Thus do men attack these sacred 
truths which, in the words of Balmes, 
“cannot be shaken without greatly 
injuring and finally destroying the 
social edifice.” What, then, must be 
done to save society from the perils 
that menace it—to stem the tide that 
bids fair to sweep away eventually 
even Civilization itself? What is the 
remedy for the profligacy that dis- 
graces some of our crowded centres, 
and the demoralization that is fast 
gangrening our rural districts? There 
is one, and we believe there is duz 
one. Let the rising generation be 
“brought up” in a “ religious atmo- 
sphere.” If we Christianize our youth, 
we may be sure of having a virtuous 
and a virile people; for it is an ethi- 
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cal truth, that “the morals are but 
the outward forms of the inner life.” 

The Father of our country, then, 
was right, when he said, in his fare- 
well address to the American nation, 
that religion and morality are the 
“ props” of society and the “ pillars” 
of the state. History tells in its every 
page that the decline and downfall 
of nations have ever been caused by 
immorality and irreligion. 

Our national institutions, our pros- 
perity and civilization depend for 
their permanence and perpetuity not 
so much on the culture of the arts, 
sciences, literature, or philosophy, as 
on the general diffusion of the sa- 
lutary and vivifying principles of re- 
ligion. 

Let us then infuse good morals by 
the most powerful of all means, Chris- 
tian education; let doctrine be taught 
simultaneously with science; let the 
class-room be impregnated with the 
sweet and life-giving aroma of Chris- 
tianity, and we shall soon check the 
torrent of infidelity, avert impending 
evils, and prepare the golden age of 
our republic. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE CAMPAIGN OF CLAUDE BLAN- 
CHARD, 


COMMISSARY-GENERAL 


TO THE AUXILIARY TROOPS SENT TO AMERICA UN- 


DER THE COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL THE COUNT DE 


ROCHAMBEAU. 


“] spenT three years, in the capa- 
city of commissary-general, with the 
body of troops which General Ro- 
chambeau brought to the assistance 
of the Americans. During the entire 
war, I wrote down every day, dating 
from our departure from Brest, both 
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the events I witnessed, and those that 
were personal. This journal is not 
in very good order, and now that 
I have leisure, (Messidor, second year 
of the Republic,) I intend to copy it 
out clearly, without making any im- 
portant change in either the style or 
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the matter. I wrote, however, merely 
for my own amusement, and for an oc- 
cupation in idle moments.” 

Thus begins a manuscript, hither- 
to unpublished and entirely unknown, 
which appears worthy of being no- 
ticed and rescued from oblivion. The 
author of this journal, Commissary 
Blanchard, became later commissary- 
general, but was deprived of this posi- 
tion by the government of the Reign 
of Terror, whose persecutions at the 
time—the eve of the fall of Robes- 
pierre—ending generally in a sentence 
of death, he hid himself in Paris. 
Such is the leisure he speaks of in 
the passage cited above; leisure very 
short, however, and which he oc- 
cupied in the manner indicated, by 
reviewing his notes of past times and 
collecting his personal reminiscences 
of the American expedition so dear 
to all who had taken part in it. Soon 
afterward he was restored to active 
service, and thought no more, in a 
career occupied with the wars of 
the period, of the manuscript which 
he had not intended for publicity, and 
which, after his death in 1803, remain- 
ed forgotten among family papers, as 
so many other documents have which 
are still unknown. Compared with 
the works published on the same 
events which he writes of, this jour- 
nal, now ninety years old, certainly 
has its own value and special interest. 
It is apparent from the first lines of 
the manuscript, quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, that M. Blanchard 
wrote without special thought—mere- 
ly for his own satisfaction, and prompt- 
ed by the natural desire to note down 
whatever he saw, without any inten- 
tion of composing a history or a 
book of memoirs. This is an excel- 
lent disposition for sincerity, and our 
epoch loves and prefers to all others 
these unstudied writings, when they 
refer, as they do in this case, to in- 
teresting periods of the past. 
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The author of this journal was for- 
ty years of age at the time of the 
American war. Though now complete- 
ly forgotten, he attracted considerable 
attention in his day, and he figures 
in the “ Biographies Universelles ” 
of the beginning of the century. 
Born at Angers, on the 16th of 
May, 1742, and sprung from a dis- 
tinguished family of that city, he 
appears, for the first time in 1762 
in the war bureau, under the orders 
of one of his relations, M. Dubois, 
“Chief of the War Bureau and 
General Secretary of the Swiss and 
Grisons.” * He was appointed com- 
missary in 1768, and served in this ca- 
pacity throughout the Corsican cam- 
paign, remaining on the island ten 
years. As commissary-general, in 
1780 he accompanied General Ro- 
chambeau to America. In 1788, he 
was commissary at Arras, where the 
following year he was put in com- 
mand of the national guard of the 
city ; and soon afterward became, 
with Carnot, then anknown, its repre- 
sentative in the legislative assembly. 
Here M. Blanchard played a modest 
but active and useful part, and he, 
with Lacuée and Matthieu Dumas, 
formed the standing committee on 
military questions. Removed by the 
Committee of Public Safety, he after- 
ward held the position of commissary- 
general successively to the army of 
Sambre-et-Meuse, to that of the in- 
terior, to the army of Holland, and 
finally to the Hotel des Invalides, 
where he died, leaving the reputation 
of an officer “remarkable for his 
talents and virtues.” f 

The First Consul, on hearing of his 
death, expressed deep regret, according 
to the testimony of General Lacuée. 


* Thus designated in the royal almanacs from 1762 
to 1768. His successor in the office of general secreta- 
ry to the “‘ Swiss Grisons ” was the Abbé Barthéle- 
my, author of Le Feune Anacharsis. 

+ These expressions are copied from the letter of 
General Berruyer, ‘‘ Gouverneur des Invalides,” an- 
nouncing to the minister the death of the commissary. 
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Blanchard, although at the time but 
sixty years of age, was the oldest 
among the commissaries of the army * 

The journal of M. Blanchard will 
give a more correct idea of the cha- 
racter of the man, of his upright and 
honest nature, and of his strong and 
good sense. A few words are neces- 
sary, however, on the events of which 
we have to speak, and of the writers 
who have related them at first hand. 

The violent struggle of the English 
colonies against the mother country 
began in 1775; the Declaration of 
the Independence of the United States 
—the hundredth anniversary of which 
is near at hand—was made on the 
4th of July, 1776. Soon afterward, 
when the Americans were hard pressed, 
France came to their aid, and the war 
with England opened with the fight 
at Ouessant on the 17th of June, 1778. 
It was at first a naval war which 
spread over the whole ocean. Sub- 
sequently, when the American cause 
was in a most critical condition, 
France, at the request of Congress, 
sent pecuniary assistance, and also a 
body of troops, who were placed un- 
der the chief command of General 
Washington. 

This war, in which we acquired 
glory at sea, and which raised up our 
navy—this reappearance of the white 
flag in the new world, from which 
the seven years’ war had excluded 
itt—the part taken by France in 
establishing the independence of the 
United States, and in founding a na- 
tion destined for so grand a future— 
are events of far more than ordinary 
importance, and which possess the 
same interest to-day as when they 
transpired. Nevertheless their de- 
tails are, as a general thing, but im- 


* Claude Blanchard had a son who was himself 
a commissary, and who died recently, at the age of 
ninety, at La Fléche, (Sarthe.) The writer of this re- 
view is a great-grandson of Claude Blanchard. 

t The treaty of Paris (1763) had deprived France 
of Canada and Louisiana. 
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perfectly known; and particularly the 
campaign of the corps sent to Ame- 
rica, which brought into close contact 
the soldiers of old France and the 
militia of the young republic, is in the 
larger histories usually summed up in 
a few lines.* This doubtless arises 
from the fact that no work of im- 
portance has treated this subject in 
a special manner. It is true that 
the little army commanded by Gene- 
ral Rochambeau had few opportuni- 
ties of distinguishing itself. But, al- 
though its active services were con- 
fined to a few important marches, 
and to the taking of Yorktown, which 
was forced to surrender, together with 
a division of the English army, it 
gave the Americans no inconsiderable 
moral support, as well as effective as- 
sistance which was most opportune. 
The revolution which followed soon 
after, and the twenty-five years of 
war rendered glorious by so many 
famous campaigns, effaced the re- 
membrance of the naval combat of 
Chesapeake Bay and the taking of 
Yorktown, and turned attention from 
military operations which are insigni- 
ficant, if we consider the number of 
troops engaged, but important, if we 
look to the result. In fact, these 
battles between a few thousand men, 
decided the fate of one of the most 
powerful of modern nations as well 
as the future balance of the world. 

It is not, however, because docu- 
ments on the American campaign are 
wanting ; on the contrary, they are nu- 
merous and interesting ; our archives 
should possess intact the official re- 
ports; while individual reminiscences 
contained in a number of books 
published at different times, are va- 
luable sources of information from 
which as yet nothing has been drawn. 
Four distinguished officers engaged 


* The only contemporary history is the Abbé de 
Longchamp’s Histoire de la Dernidre Guerre, in 
three volumes. 
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in this expedition among the French 
(not to mention American or Eng- 
lish writers) have found pleasure in 
recalling the memory and narrating 
the incidents of what they considered 
the noblest or the dearest portion of 
their career ; the AZémoires du Maré- 
chal de Rochambeau, (1809,) the first 
source of information, give with 
clearness and precision, but without 
embellishment, a detailed account of 
the campaign which above all else 
has served to render his name illus- 
trious. Next comes the Correspon- 
dance et Manuscrits du Général La 
Fayette, (1837,) although La Fayette 
took part in the war of independence 
as a volunteer and an American gene- 
ral, independent of the action of the 
royal forces. The Souvenirs du Comte 
de Ségur, (1835,) and those of Comte 
Matthieu Dumas, (1839,) young and 
brilliant aides-de-camp to General 
Rochambeau, also furnish some par- 
ticulars about this campaign worthy 
of note. We must not forget the 
Mémoires du Due de Lauzun, (1822,) 
colonel of a regiment in the expedi- 
tionary corps, and the Voyages dans 
Ll Amérique Septentrionale de M. le 
Marquis de Chastellux, (1786,) major- 
general; this work, though full of 
description and of anecdote, is of 
only moderate ability; but the name 
of its author, a member of the Aca- 
demy and a friend of Voltaire, gave 
it a certain degree of success at the 
time of its appearance, owing to curi- 
osity and to circumstances, 

After these works, which possess 
each a peculiar interest, and without 
pretending to the importance which 
they derive from the names of their 
distinguished authors, the journal of 
Commissary Blanchard (who is men- 
tioned in all of them) deserves cer- 
tainly an honorable place. It is re- 
markabie for great exactness, variety 
of information, and a genial and plea- 
sant tone. Moreover, as it is devoted 
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solely to the American expedition, it 
is naturally more diffuse on this spe- 
cial subject than books which treat 
of an entire life. 

We shall now let the journal speak 
for itself: 


** Lieutenant-General the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, having been appointed to the com- 
mand of the corps which was under orders 
to embark, although their destination was 
not yet positively known, engaged me to 
serve with these troops, in my capacity of 
commissary. 

‘**T accordingly repaired to Brest on the 
20th of March, 1780. M. de Tarlé, commis- 
sary of provisions, who performed the 
duties of purveyor to the troops, did not 
arrive for eight or ten days after; he 
brought me a commission as commissary- 
in-chief. Finding myself alone at Brest, I 
assisted both the land and naval command- 
ers to ship all the supplies and whatever 
would be necessary for the troops after they 
had landed, As the navy had not been able 
to furnish a sufficient number of transports, 
they were obliged to leave in France the 
regiments of Neustrie and Anhalt, which 
were to have accompanied the expedition 
as well as two or three hundred men of 
the legion of Lauzun. Those who embark- 
ed numbered five thousand, consisting of 
the regiments of Bourbonnais, Soissonnais, 
Saintonge, Royal-deux-Ponts, about five 
hundred artillery-men, and six hundred of 
the legion of Lauzun, of whom three hun- 
dred were to form a body of cavalry. These 
troops, their baggage, the artillery, and 
other things necessary to an army, were 
put on board twenty-five to thirty trans- 
ports or store-ships; they were accompa- 
nied by seven vessels of war and seven fri- 
gates. La Fantasque, an old vessel, was 
armed as a store-ship and intended for a 
hospital; they put on board of her the 
money, the heavy artillery, and a considera- 
ble number of passengers. 

‘* All the general officers slept on board 
the 14th of April; I was there also, and 
embarked on the Conquérant, commanded 
by La Grandiére. 

‘* The following are the names of the prin- 
cipal persons who composed our army: 

** Count de Rochambeau, lieutenant-gene- 
ral, commander-in-chief. 

“The Baron de Vioménil, the Count de 
Vioménil, the Chevalier de Chastellux, field- 
marshals, (the last mentioned performs the 
duties of a major-general. ) 

‘De Béville, brigadier-general and quar- 

















termaster, (de Choisy, brigadier, did not 
arrive till the 30th of September. ) 

‘*De Tarlé, general commissary, acting 
as purveyor. 

** Blanchard, commissary-general. 

‘* De Corny, de Villemanzy, chief of ord- 
nance. 

‘*Gau, commissary of artillery. 

“ D’Aboville, commander-in-chief of ar- 
tillery. 

«* Désandrouins, commander of the engi- 
neers. 

‘¢ Daure, purveyor of provisions. 

** Demars, purveyor of the hospitals. 

** There were yet many other purveyors, 
for forage, meat, etc.; in general there 
were too many employed, particularly as 
purveyors-in-chief; all this was according 
to the taste of M. de Veymérangers, in 
whose hands had been left the organization 
of the commissary department of our army ; 
a man skilful in business matters, but given 
to expense and extravagance, and who need- 
ed looking after. 

**M. de Ménonville and the Chevalier de 
Tarlé, brother of the commissary, were ge- 
neral staff officers; M. de Béville junior, 
and M. Collot, were assistant quartermas- 
ters. 

**M. de Rochambeau had for his aides-de- 
camp M. de Fersey, de Damas, Charles 
Lameth, Closen, Matthieu Dumas, Lamber- 
diére, de Vauban, and Cromot-Dubourg. 

*¢ M. de Vioménil had also several, among 
whom were MM. de Chabannes, de Pange, 
d’Olonne, etc. 

** Those of M. de Chastellux were MM. 
Montesquieu, grandson of the president, 
and Lynch, an Irishman. 

«<The colonels were : 

‘Of the regiment of Bourbonnais, the 
Marquis de Leval and the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, (as second in command,) son of 
the general in chief. 

**Of the Royal-Deux-Ponts, 
Deux-Ponts, brothers. 

**Of the Saintonge, MM. de Custine and 
the Viscount de Charlus, son of M. de Cas- 
tries. 

“Of the Soissonnais; MM. de Sainte- 
Mesme and the Viscount de Noailles. 

**Of the legion of Lauzun, the Duke de 
Lauzun and M. de Dillon.” * 


MM. 


de 


I have copied this page because it 
shows to some extent the formation 


* This first expedition comprised five thousand 
men ; it was followed a year afterward, by a second 
corps of three thousand, brought from the West-In- 
dies, but which remained only a short time in Ameri- 
ca. They were commanded by MM. de Saint-Simon 
and d’Autichamp. 
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of the staff of an army corps of the 
last century, and also on account of 
the names which it gives. They are 
those of the very highest nobility of 
France, who threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into this expedition, which 
they called the “ crusade of the eigh- 
teenth century.” 

Among the companions in arms of 
M. Blanchard, whose names often re- 
cur in his journal, many who were 
then young afterward became cele- 
brated. Not to speak of two gene- 
rals already distinguished, Rocham- 
beau and La Fayette, and the Cheva- 
lier, later the Marquis, de Chastellux, 
known by his connection with the en- 
cyclopedists, and who died in 1788, 
the following are worthy of mention : 
Biron (the Duke de Lauzun) and Cus- 
tine, two generals of the republic, 
who shared the same tragic fate; the 
Prince de Broglie, field-marshal in 
the army of the Rhine, indicted be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, and 
executed in 1794; the Count de Dil- 
lon, general in 1792, falsely accused 
of treason, put to death by his troops, 
and to whom the Convention, in gra- 
titude for his devotion, decreed the 
honors of the Pantheon; Pichegru, 
at that time only an artillery-man; the 
Viscount de Noailles, who, on the 
famous night of the fourth of August, 
was the first to propose the abolition 
of the feudal laws ; (his military future 
promised to be brilliant when he died 
in consequence of a wound received 
in the expedition to San Domingo.) 
By the side of these men, whose ca- 
reers were cut short by death, we 
find others whose lives were long and 
illustrious. Berthier, then an under- 
officer, destined to become marshal of 
France and minister of war, Prince 
of Wagram and Neufchatel, etc. The 
Count de Ségur, general, diplomatist, 
historian, whose son, equally distin- 
guished and still alive, is the author 
of the Campaign of 1812, that touch- 
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ing recital of an eye-witness. Mat- 
thieu Dumas, a general, an able com- 
missary and esteemed military writer, 
a peer of France in 1830; Aubert- 
Dubayet, an inferior officer in the ex- 
peditionary corps, minister of war un- 
der the republic.* The Duke de Da- 
mas, the faithful companion of the 
Bourbons during their exile ; Charles 
de Lameth, equally brilliant in speech 
and in action, a member of the as- 
sembly, lieutenant-general in 1814, 
deputy, and peer of France. The 
Count de Vauban, aide-de-camp to 
the Count d’Artois, who fought in 
the army of Condé and of Quiberon ; 
the Duke de Castries, who died in 
1842, a peer of France, etc. 

On the gth of July 1780, after a 
voyage of sixty-nine days, America 
was signalled by the French squadron. 
Nevertheless, the disembarkment did 
not take place at Newport, Rhode 
Island, for some days after. 

**On the 12th, the troops had not yet land- 
ed; there had even been an express prohibi- 
tion against their going ashore; and I had 
not permission to do so until four o’clock 
in the afternoon. I then landed at Newport. 
This town is small and pretty; the streets 
are straight, and the houses, though for the 
most part built of wood, make a good ap- 
pearance. There was an illumination in 
the evening. A citizen invited me to his 
house and. treated me well. I there took 
tea, which was served by the daughter of 
my host.” 

The daily business and special oc- 
cupations of a commissary as well 
as the incidents of a campaign 
life, date from this day for M. 
Blanchard. In an army in active 
service, the position of a commissary 
affords him an opportunity, if he is 
so inclined, to carefully observe, if 
not military operations, at least the 
strange country to which the war has 
brought him. After his immediate 

* Duportail, camp-marshal, who was minister of war 
for some time toward the end of 1790, went through 


the American campaign as a volunteer in the service 
of the United States. 
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duties, he should acquaint himself 
with its resources, and have rela- 
tions with the population, be they 
friendly or otherwise, of every kind. 
Hence arises a great variety of im- 
pressions and remarks which we ac- 
cordingly find in this journal. 

A short time after landing, M. 
Blanchard was sent to the assembly 
in Boston, to ask the immediate assis- 
tance of the provineal troops in case 
of an attack upon Rhode Island by 
the English, which they anticipated. 
A German dragoon in the American 
service, with whom he was obliged to 
converse in Latin, acted as his guide. 

soston, with its Presbyterian popula- 
tion descended from some of Crom- 
well’s followers who had emigrated 
to America, was still the active head 
of the revolution. M. Blanchard 
met there some of the remarkable 
men connected with it: Dr. Cooper, 
John Adams, and Hancock. He de- 
scribes the general appearance of the 
city which reminded him of Angers, 
He met, among the inhabitants of 
Boston two who bore the same name 
as himself ; they were the descendants 
of refugees driven from this country 
by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and who in less than a cen- 
tury had become completely Ameri- 
can. 

The expedition to America lasted 
from July, 1780, to December, 1782, 
a period of two years and a half, 
and during that interval it seems to 
us that comparatively little was done. 
Certainly in those days they did not 
move so fast as now, and no one ap- 
peared to be in a hurry; it was re- 
served for our revolution to give a 
quickening impulse to the world. 

The corps of five thousand men 
under General Rochambeau had,when 
they landed in America, no less than 
eight hundred on the sick-list; a 
frightful number, being nearly one 
fifth of the effective force. The length 
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of the voyage, and the bad quality 
of the food on shipboard, were the 
causes of this. We learn, however, 
from another statement of a similar 
kind made by M. Blanchard, that 
such a proportion on the sick-list after 
a sea voyage was by no means un- 
usual, The first thing to be done was 
to restore the health of the army, and 
for that purpose it remained a whole 
year inactive at Rhode Island, if we 
except the sailing of an expedition 
with a party on board intended for 
land-service, which was the occasion 
of a naval engagement in Chesapeake 
Bay. Finally the army moved from 
its quarters to effect a junction with 
Washington and La Fayette, and, sup- 
ported by the flotilla of M. de Grasse, 
commander of the squadron, who 
landed an additional body of three 
thousand men, they proceeded in con- 
cert to invest Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis, the English commander, was 
besieged, and not long after was forc- 
ed to capitulate.* The small French 
army passed its second winter in Ame- 
rica, in the State of Virginia, in the 
vicinity of Yorktown. In 1782, it 
returned northward, threatened New 
York, the last place of which the 
English held possession, and reém- 
barked at the close of 1782. 

Such is the framework to the de- 
scriptive reminiscences of M. Blan- 
chard. Those two long marches from 
north to south, and again from south 
to north, gave him particular facilities 
for observing the country. Some- 
times with the army, oftcner alone, 
and going in advance to make pre- 
parations for the sick and the com- 
missariat of the army—a double duty 
with which he was charged—he visit- 
ed the chief cities of the United 
States, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hart- 
ford, Fredericksburg, Williamsburg, 


* Cornwallis, a skilful general, though unfortunate 
on this occasion, was highly esteemed by Napo- 
leon I. 
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Wilmington, Alexandria, Providence, 
etc. Philadelphia, then the seat of Con- 
gress, counted at that time thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants; it has now seven 
hundred thousand. Every village, 
every station passed through, is re- 
corded and described by M. Blan- 
chard; frequently they are but the 
small beginnings of what are now 
great and flourishing cities. These 
pictures of other times extracted from 
the note-book of a French officer, 
the rude attempts at agriculture, im- 
provements then in their infancy, the 
plantations, as they then existed, and 
roads and public works just laid out 
but incomplete, present the contrast 
of what existed then with what is to 
be seen to-day, and give us an idea 
of the immense progress that has 
been made in the interval. There is 
also for the American reader a par- 
ticular interest attached to the names 
given of several families with whom 
he merely lodged, or whose hospitality 
was pressed upon him, and whose 
great-grandchildren perhaps still reside 
in the same places.* When our troops 
marched on Yorktown, they travers- 
ed that portion of Virginia so often 
the scene of conflict in the late 
civil war; and in this recital, which 
seems to treat of times and events 
long since gone by, we meet with 
many names of localities common to 
both wars. There were, even at this 
time, indications of different tenden- 
cies on the part of the populations of 
the North and South, and the follow- 
ing extract from the journal makes 
allusion to this in very striking terms : 


‘** The inhabitants of these southern pro- 
vinces are very different from those of the 
North, who, as I have already said, cultivate 
their own lands. In the South, they have 


* “We quartered with the Americans, but we asked 
nothing from them but shelter. Each officer brought 
with him his provisions and cooking utensils, his bed 
and bedding, and we occasioned no expense whatever 
to our hosts. I had for my use two wagons or cover- 
ed conveyances drawn by good horses, and I had ail 
I stood in need of.” 
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negro slaves whom they compel to work, 
while they themselves lead an idle life, 
chiefly occupied with the pleasures of the 
table. In general, neither as to morality 
nor honesty can they compare with the Ame- 
ricans of the North, and in some sort the 
North and South represent two different 
races,” 


Expeditions sent out for provisions, 
wood, and forage; transports for the 
troops; difficulties arising from want 
of roads and bridges, and the depre- 
ciation of American paper money ; re- 
marks on the food, the furniture, the 
price of articles, the fuel, (they had 
great wood fires,) the quality of the 
soil and state of cultivation; frequent 
accidental meetings with refugees from 
the edict of Nantes, (not far from 
New York there was a village built 
entirely by refugees from Rochelle, 
called New Rochelle, which a num- 
ber of our officers went to see ;) such 
are the usual matters treated of in 
his journal, on which in a few words 
he frequently throws much light, and 
makes his journal interesting to those 
who take pleasure in such details. 
Agriculture and the aspects of nature 
are among the subjects that most oc- 
cupied the attention of M. Blanchard: 
he does not omit to name the plants 
and shrubs, both such as reminded 
him of France, and such as were till 
then unknown to him. This life of 
movement and activity seemed to be 
his delight. On one occasion, he ex- 
plored’ a large portion of the forest 
to find the most suitable place for 
cutting down winter fuel for the army, 
and superintended the work himself. 
“T love the woods,” says he, “ I was 
there in some sort alone, far from the 
world. I rode on horseback, and led 
the life of a man who dwelt upon his 
own estate.” That expression of feel- 
ing recurs more than orice in his jour- 
nal, and mingles with some natural 
observations, like the following: 


** To-day, after dinner, while walking as 
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usual alone in the woods, (not far from Bal- 
timore,) I saw a humming-bird. I knew 
such birds were to be found in North Ame- 
rica, and some had already seen them; but 
this was the first I met with. I easily re- 
cognized it from the description given of it. 
Its small size, its swiftness on the wing, its 
beak, and the brilliancy of its colors are re- 
markable. It makes a humming noise with 
its wings while flying. At first one might im- 
agine that he had met the insect called the 
demoiselle in some provinces of France. It 
is no larger; it has also a peculiarity of 
stopping suddenly without beating its wings. 
I saw it rest upon a shrub very close to me; 
after that, I had the pleasure of observing it 
for a long time.” 


All the documents in reference to 
the war in America agree in stating 
that the relations of our troops with 
the army and population of the Unit- 
ed States were excellent, and that the 
dicipline of the auxiliary corps was 
admirable; every one in fact seems 
to have carried away the most favo- 
rable impressions of the expedition. 
The universal enthusiasm which gave 
rise in France to this expedition still 
lasted; the Americans were every- 
where popular, and the new ideas 
which prepared the way for our revo- 
lution led our countrymen to look 
with interest and partiality on institu- 
tions, manners, and characteristics so 
different from ours. We find this 
bias, so general at the time, in the 
journal of M. Blanchard, but still 
without leading him into exaggera- 
tion, and with some of those slight 
criticisms that a regard to truth 
made necessary. 

At that period, the American cha- 
racter, if well examined, foreshadowed 
all that it has become since; but the 
manners were still very different, and 
contrast singularly with those of Ame- 
ricans of to-day. M. Blanchard, 
brought into daily intercourse with 
their ancestors, says of them that they 
are “slow, distrustful, and wanting in 
decision of character.” In another 
place he speaks of them as spending 
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a great portion of the day at table, 
even in the cities of the North. 


** As they have little occupation, and sel- 
dom go out during winter, but pass their 
days by the fireside, and by the side of 
their wives, without reading or any employ- 
ment, it is a great distraction, a remedy 
against ennui, to eat so frequently.” 


“Oh! we have changed all that,” 
will be the answer of the Americans 
of 1869. 

Their morals were singularly pure, 
and it is on that basis that liberty 
grew to its present greatness. The 
journal speaks of but one woman in 
an important city, who was talked 
of for her levity of conduct, and she 
was a European. Here and there 
throughout the journal we find allu- 
sion to young American girls, already 
possessed of that liberty and that 
queenly dignity, founded on universal 
respect, which have continued there 
to be the privilege of their sex. Here 
are two charming illustrations of the 
manners of that period : 

** During my stay at Boston, I dined with 
a young American lady in whose house M. 
de Capellis lodged. We had made the ac- 
quaintance of her sister and brother-in-law 
at Newport. It was a singular contrast to 
our customs to see a young girl who, at 
most, could not have been more than twenty 
years of age, lodge and entertain a young 
man. I shall surely find an opportunity of 
explaining the causes of this singularity.” 

On another occasion, it is the 
daughter of the host who comes to 
keep company with M. Blanchard in 
the room assigned to him. 


** She remained there along time; some- 
times we conversed. - At other times she 
would leave me to attend to my business, 
and this without constraint and with a na- 
tural and innocent familiarity.” 


It was the period when our eigh- 
teenth century, disgusted with the 
corruption of the court of Louis XV. 
and the upper classes, indulged in 
dreams of a golden age, and a 
morality pure and unaffected. The 
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Americans seemed to offer the reali- 
zation of this day-dream; hence the 
success of their cause, and the univer- 
sal enthusiasm in their favor through- 
out France. 

The general morality of a people 
who boldly founded a republic in the 
face of the old monarchies of Europe, 
was naturally to Frenchmen of the 
old régime the most interesting spec- 
tacle in the new world. The journal 
abounds in this respect with : facts 
and significant remarks written inci- 
dentally in the course of the narra- 
tive. I shall limit myself to a few 
quotations: 


‘The inhabitants of these provinces 
(those of the North) are in general more 
affable and more sprightly than those of 
Virginia. When our soldiers come into 
camp, they are met by crowds of women 
anxious to hear the music, and even to 
dance when they find an opportunity, which 
sometimes happens. Afterward they return 
home to attend to household duties, milk 
the cows, and prepare the meal for the fa- 
mily. During this time the men are at 
work cultivating the fields without any dis- 
tinction or inequality, all well housed and 
well clad. They choose from among them- 
selves those whom they wish, by reason of 
their merit or consideration, to be captains 
of the militia or deputies to Congress. At East 
Hartford, I was lodged in a very excellent 
house furnished with order and good taste. 
I had a bed as elegant in appearance as any 
to be found in our best country houses in 
France. The house belonged to the widow 
of a merchant who had two very handsome 
and very modest girls; one of these was 
affianced to a shoemaker, the owner also of 
a very beautiful house. I have often made 
this remark, but I cannot help repeating it ; 
the greatest equality prevails in these North- 
ern States. All the husbandmen have farms 
of their own; there is no one who does not 
know how to read and write, and there are 
no poor to be met with, This is as it should 
be in all the states.’’ 

‘¢ NoTE.—It was in 1782 I made those 
reflections. I did not think that ten years 
after I should see the same equality estab- 
lished in France.”’* 


* Does not this remark, written in the darkest period 
of the Reign of Terror, and under danger of death, in- 
dicate the most profound convictions? A very tragi- 
cal equality! and one that brought M. Blanchard and 
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M. Blanchard remarks everywhere 
this equality in education, and a high 
standard of manners accompanied by 
dignity and elegant refinement. One 
day, having negotiated for the trans- 
port of some wood with a rich pro- 
prietor, a man of position in society, 
and brother of the celebrated Ameri- 
can General Green, he saw him after- 
ward come up driving his own wa- 
gons. He mentions the fact on his 
journal that evening, adding this ex- 
clamation, “ Such are the customs of 
America!” 

In general, the towns, villages, and 
country houses strike him as 


** Possessing a something indescribably 
becoming that pleases one. Instead of 
tapestry, the walls are papered; and the 
effect is pleasing to the eye. The houses 
are, almost without exception, well-built, 
and kept remarkably clean, whether they 
chance to belong to a farmer or an artisan, 
a merchant or a general. Their education 
is pretty nearly the same, so that a me- 
chanic is often sent as a deputy to the as- 
sembly where no distinction is made; there 
are no separate orders. I have already said 
that all the inhabitants of the country culti- 
vated their own fields; they work them- 
selves on their farms, and drive their cattle. 
This kind of life, this pleasing equality, pos- 
sesses a charm for every thinking being.” 


Here we recognize the language 
of the reign of Louis XVI., an echo 
of Jean-Jacques and Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. 

We have theorized on equality, and 
often lulled ourselves with chimerical 
dreams regarding it; but we find that 
a, hundred years ago the Americans 
had practically realized it by adopting 
as a basis the participation of all citi- 
zens in the benefits of instruction and 


the royal family together under circumstances deserv- 
ing of notice. On the 1toth of August, when Louis 
XVI. and his family sought refuge in the hall of the 
Legislative Assembly, they were kept with their 
suite for many hours in a small apartment, and when 
the dauphin, who afterward perished in the Temple, 
was in danger of being stifled with heat, he was let 
down from the chamber into the hall, and received 
upon the knees of Deputy Blanchard, who held him 
there for 2 long time. 
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education, and the respect paid to all 
honorable labor. 

So much for equality. We pass on 
to some facts of practical liberty. 

While the French corps was pass- 
ing through the little town of Cram- 
pond, an American asked a very high 
indemnity for some depredations com- 
mitted by the troops on his property. 
This claim was taken into considera- 
tion ; but without waiting for a decis 
sion, the American carried his com- 
plaint before the judge of his district, 
who, according to law, could not re- 
fuse to send an officer to arrest the 
commander of the French troops. 
This officer, in accordance with the 
legal custom, put his hand, with many 
apologies, however, on the shoulder of 
General de Rochambeau, in the pre- 
sence of the troops. All the officers 
present were indignant, and wished to 
interfere; but General de Rocham- 
beau said he would submit to the 
laws of the country; and he was dis- 
missed on giving bail. This anecdote, 
related by Rochambeau himself, and 
by La Fayette, in their memoirs, is also 
mentioned by M. Blanchard, with the 
additional circumstance that he (M. 

3lanchard) found himself, a few days 

after, quartered on the same officer 
of the law to whom the mission of 
arresting the French commander-in- 
chief had been intrusted. 

A Masonic procession is described 
as follows: 

“Tt was St. John’s day, a great day with 
the Free-Masons, and they held a meeting at 
Providence. It was announced in the pub- 
lic papers ; for these kinds of societies are 
authorized here. I met these Free-Masons 
in the streets, formed in ranks and march- 
ing two by two, holding each other by the 
hand, all wearing their aprons, and preced- 
ed by men carrying long rods. The one 
who closed the procession, and who ap- 
peared to be the chief, had two brothers by 
his side, and all three had ribbons round 


their necks, as ecclesiastics do when they 
wear the cordon bleu.” 


What conclusion must we draw 
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from these facts? That it would seem 
that republican manners had been an- 
terior in the United States to the con- 
stitution itself. The laws of Congress 
have only ratified, so to speak, that 
which already existed. 

General Washington frequently ap- 
pears in the recital of M. Blanchard, 
who sometimes had personal relations 
with him. Even at that time, in the eyes 
of all who knew him, the commander- 
in-chief of the American troops was 
a great man. No one doubted that 
this judgment of his contemporaries 
would be ratified by posterity. At 
the close of the first interview of our 
generals with Washington, M. Blanch- 
ard writes: 

“A gracious and noble air, broad and 
upright views, the art of making himself be- 
loved—these points in his character were 
observed by all of us who sawhim. It is his 
extraordinary ability that has defended the 
liberty of America, and if she one day enjoys 
freedom, it will be to him she will owe it.’ 

Inanote: ‘I wrote the above in 1780, 
The Americans are indebted for their success 
to the courage of Washington, to his love for 
his country, and to his prudence. He never 
committed an error, and was never discou- 
raged. In the midst of successes as well as in 
reverses, he was ever calm and undisturbed, 
always self-possessed, and his personal quali- 
ties have kept more soldiers in the Ameri- 
can army, and procured more adherents to 


the cause of liberty, than the enactments of 
Cengress.” 


There is, I think, something to 
blame in this judgment, where there 
is evidently a tendency to personify a 
cause in a single man—a tendency so 
prevalent among us. 

An American dinner in the tent of 
Washington is thus described: 


“On the 29th, (June, 1781,) I mounted 
my horse to look at the barracks in which an 
American regiment had been quartered dur- 
ing the winter at Fishkill Landing. My in- 
tention was to establish a hospitalthere. On 
the way I met General Washington, who, 
having recognized me, stopped and invited 
me to dine with him that day at three o’clock. 
Iwent. There were twenty-five covers laid. 
The guests were officers of his army, be- 
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sides the lady of the house in which the 
general was stopping. We dined in a tent. 
The general placed me beside him; one of 
the aides-de-camp did the honors. The din- 
ner was served in the American style, and 
every thing was in abundance. There were 
vegetables, roast-beef, lamb, chicken, salad, 
pudding, and a pie—a kind of tart very 
much in use in England and among the 
Americans; and all was served together. 
They gave on the same plate, meat, vegeta- 
bles, and salad, (which was eaten without 
dressing except vinegar.) When dinner 
was over, the cloth being removed, Madeira 
wine was passed round, and they drank the 
health of the King of France, the army, etc. 
The general made apologies for the recep- 
tion he had given me; to which I replied 
that I had enjoyed myself very much in his 
company, as I did everywhere in America, 
which I liked much better than Corsica, 
where I had been for many years. He then 
told me that the English papers announced 
that the Corsicans were about to rise in re- 
bellion, I replied that I did not believe it ; 
that the Corsicans were not dangerous, and 
besides, that Paoli was not General Wash- 
ington. The countenance of the general 
has something grave and serious about it; 
but it is never severe. On the contrary, it 
is gentle, and usually wears a pleasant smile. 
He is affable, and talks in a familiar and 
lively manner with his officers. I forgot to 
mention that at the beginning of the meal 
a clergyman who was present asked a 
blessing, and at its close returned thanks. 
I knew that General Washington was ac- 
customed to say grace himself when he had 
no clergyman at the table, as is the custom 
of the heads of families in America; the 
idea being that a general in the midst of his 
army is as the father of a family.” 


Here is a last quotation, in which 
we see the American general at a very 
critical period of his career: 


**On the 24th and 25th, (August, 1781,) 
the troops finished crossing the North River. 
The passage was a tedious one, as the river 
was wide, and they were obliged to cross it 
on boats and rafts, which had been brought 
together in great numbers. On the 25th, I 
went myself to the place, and saw many 
troops cross with their baggage. General 
Washington was there. They had arranged 
a sort of observatory for him, whence he 
superintended every thing with -close at- 
tention. He seemed to see in this passage, 
in the march of our troops toward Che- 
sapeake Bay, and in our junction with M. 
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de Grasse—he seemed, I say, to see the 
dawn of a better destiny for America, which, 
at that stage of the war, with her resources 
exhausted, had need of some great success 
to raise her courage and her hopes. He 
shook my hand with much emotion when he 
quitted us, and crossed the river himself. 
It was about two o’clock. He immediately 
joined his army, which marched the next 
morning. 

‘* NoTE.—The event justified his antici- 
pations ; for the taking of Yorktown, after our 
junction with M. de Grasse, did much toward 
bringing about peace, and the acknowledg- 
ment of American independence.” * 


As for General Rochambeau, wise- 
ly chosen by Louis XVI. himself to 
command this expedition undertaken 
under such peculiar circumstances, 
he made the French character appear 
in his own person in the noblest light. 
The Americans, before his arrival, im- 
bued with English prejudices—preju- 
dices often justified in the eighteenth 
century—against the light tone and 
reputed affectation of our young no- 
bility, were prepared to find the French 
general (as several of them afterward 
confessed) a mere courtier, opposed 
to their ideas and customs, and 
with whom their relations would be 
constrained, in consequence of diffe- 
rence of character. They saw, on the 
contrary, a type of our old France, 
who seemed formed on the same 
model as their own leading men, lov- 
ing justice, seeking good, worthy and 
dignified. 

“ He has served well in America,” 
wrote our commissary, “and has 
given a favorable’ idea of our na- 
tion. They pictured to themselves a 
French fop, and they found a thought- 

*The preliminaries of this peace, which recog- 
nized the existence of a new nation, were signed the 
roth of January, 1783. M. Blanchard received the 
news the following March at Porto-Cabello, New 
Spain, where the fleet which had brought our troops 
with a view to an expedition against the English An- 
tilles, was lying at this moment. “ The assurance of 
this peace caused me great joy, both because I am a 
citizen, and because I saw in it the termination of my 
anxieties in regard to my family. The news was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic joy by all, with the exception 


of some few ambitious men who thought only of them- 
selves and their own fortunes.” 
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ful and dignified gentleman. ‘ Your 
general is very self-possessed, said an 
American who dined beside me, and 
who observed the moderation with 
which General Rochambeau respond- 
ed to the numerous toasts proposed, 
and which were drunk as they went 
round by all present. He has given 
many other proofs of moderation and 
wisdom.” 

He had also his faults, and they 
are related with impartiality: a mis- 
trustful character, unamiable manners, 
and an unpleasant temper, of which 
his officers often complained. Nev- 
ertheless, General Rochambeau re- 
mains on the whole a fine specimen of 
the old army. 

We meet many allusions, also, to 
La Fayette: 


**On that day, (September 17th, 1781, a 
short time before the taking of Yorktown,) 
and the following days, I was constantly 
with M. de La Fayette, who wished to assist 
me in the provisioning of the troops. It 
would be difficult to find more clearness, 
patience, and honesty in the discussion of 
business matters. He reminded me of 
Scipio Africanus in Spain, equally young 
and modest, and with the reputation already 
of an able general; for his recent campaign, 
in which, with inferior forces, he maintained 
himself against Cornwallis, has brought him 
much glory, and justly.” 


If America and the Americans of 
the war of independence constitute 
the chief interest of this journal, what- 
ever relates to the organization of our 
troops at that time, as well as to their 
spirit and military customs, is not the 
less deserving of attention. 

In this “ memento” of an expedi- 
tionary army corps, there naturally 
appear, in the course of the recital, 
the shortcomings of the past, and in 
contrast the progress since made—for 
instance, in the maverie/ and weapons 
of war. It was necessary, at that 
time, to erect the baking-houses in the 
neighborhood of the encampments ; 
and when the army advanced, men 
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were sent to establish them ahead. 
But they did not march very rapidly 
in those days. 

There was a certain want of dis- 
cipline among our soldiers, and a care- 
lessness on this point in the officers, 
which shock our modern ideas; and 
yet the army corps of General Ro- 
chambeau, which was composed of 
picked troops, was cited for its ex- 
emplary conduct at that period. 
The Marquis de Custine,* then co- 
lonel of a regiment, having allowed 
himself, in a fit of passion, to make 
use of intemperate language toward 
one of his officers, the latter com- 
mitted suicide. The news spread 
at the moment of parade, when M. de 
Custine was hooted, insulted, and his 
life threatened by his soldiers, “ Un- 
less some officers had interfered, worse 
would have happened to him,” says M. 
Blanchard. It does not appear that 
any punishment was inflicted for this 
serious insubordination. It would 
seem as if a disturbance of this kind 
did not cause much uneasiness to the 
commander-in-chief. 

The distinctions between the offi- 
cers were less marked than at present. 
The military spirit was not then what 
it has since become, and, in truth, war 
was a less serious matter at that time 
than it is now. 

We might mention, also, the pun- 
ishments of the past, and thus mark the 
changes that have since been made. 
A French soldier struck an officer 
with his sword. He attempted to 
kill himself afterward, but was taken, 
tried, and condemned to death. What 
kind of death? His hand was cut 
off, and he was then hanged. Some 
years have elapsed since 1789! 


* What has become of the journal of M. de Custine, 
of which the manuscript of M. Blanchard makes 
mention in the following passage? ‘‘ To-day, M. de 
Custine, who has just been travelling into the interior 
of America, showed me his journal and the result of 
his observations, which appear to me wise and liberal.” 
We have found no other trace of the Memoirs of 
General de Custine on the campaign in America. 
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These soldiers of Rochambeau are 
of our race and blood. They are our 
great-grandfathers. Nevertheless, how 
widely the French army of that pe- 
riod, which is so near and so far at 
the same time, differs from our present 
army in its esprit, its conduct, and 
its habits! 

We said in. the beginning that the 
history of the French intervention 
had not been written by any con- 
temporary historian. If one were to 
appear to-day who would treat fully 
this subject, hitherto so much neglect- 
ed, we should have lost nothing by 
the delay. Indeed, after nearly a 
century of the greatest changes, the 
moment would doubtless be excellent 
to treat this important episode of our 
military and political history, and com- 
pose a work based on authentic docu- 
ments, which would have at each step 
the interest of thrilling contrasts. The 
author would draw a parallel between 
the military organization of the ex- 
pedition of 1781 and of one of the 
present day of equal importance. The 
means of action, the expenses, and 
the general way of doing things, the 
improvements of every kind, would 
be compared, and give rise to curious 
and useful observations. But above 
all, we would see in this retrospective 
view the dawning of a nation which 
has since developed to a degree 
which has no parallel, when we 
consider the shortness of the time. 
A century has not yet elapsed, and 
these three millions of rebellious 
English colonists have become the 
forty millions of Americans who hold 
so important a place in the world of 
to-day. Finally, the author would en- 
deavor to depict the extraordinary part 
assigned to this nation toward whose 
foundation we contributed, and of 
which we might be truly called the 
god-parents. He would show its ten- 
dencies, its work, its future. Has not, 
in fact, the birth of the United States, 
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even to the dullest mind, become an 
historical fact of equal importance 
with the French Revolution? In an 
important document of recent date, 
(the diplomatic circular of M. de La 
Valette, of September 16th, 1866,) 
appear the following words, which 
deserve attention : 


“While the old populations of this con- 
tinent, in their confined territories, increase 
with measured slowness, the republic of the 
United States may, before a century, num- 
ber a hundred millions of men.” 


Some will say that the indepen- 
dence of the United States was a 
necessity, and that it would have been 
accomplished without any assistance 
from France. In the course of time, 
very likely. But if France had not 
come forward when she did, with men 
and money, we can readily believe 
that the new state would have fallen 
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again, for some time to come, under 
the yoke of the mother country. As 
a, consequence, the development of 
this people, which has been owing 
largely to the principles of the Ameri- 
can constitution, would have been 
greatly retarded, and the United 
States would not be to-day at that 
point where we now behold her. 

Be this as it may, it is curious to 
see the old French monarchy lending 
its aid to the birth of a society most 
opposed to its principles and tradi- 
tions. This arises from the fact that 
all unite to aid a cause when its hour 
has come. However, Bourbon roy- 
alty, carried away by the national 
sentiment, performed then a wise and 
generous act of the highest impor- 
tance, the remembrance of which will 
never be effaced on either side of the 
Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER I. 
® 


“ Witty, Willy darlin’! Rise, 
agra, rise; day is breakin’, and ye'’ve 
many a long mile afore ye this mornin’ 
—and for many a mornin’ after it.” 

As she spoke the last words the 
woman’s voice trembled, and she hid 
her face in the bed-clothes to stifle 
the grief that was welling up in great 
sobbing waves from her breaking 
heart. As the sound of her voice 
broke in upon his slumbers, a man 
rose from the bed where he had 
thrown himself, half-dressed, a couple 
of hours before, and, not yet quite 
awakened to consciousness, he looked 
around the roem in a bewildered way. 

Then he sat down on the side of 
the bed, and covered his eyes with 


his hand, vainly endeavoring to hide 
the tears that half-blinded him. 

A chair stood near the bedside, 
and the wife drew it toward her and 
sat down, laying her head upon his 
knee. Very softly and tenderly he 
stroked the dark hair two or three 
times, then, while a great sob convuls- 
ed his frame, he bent his own head 
till his lips touched her forehead. 
“Willy, Willy, don’t you give way,” 
she said passionately, looking up at 
him with sorrowful eyes; “keep a 
brave heart, asthore; it’s often ye’ll 
need it where ye’re goin’.” 

With a desperate effort he checked 
his emotion, and smiled sadly, still 
tenderly smoothing her hair. 

“ Shure it’s dreamin’ I was, Mary,” 
he said ; “ and the strangest dream! I 
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thought I was away in America, and 
walkin’ in the purtiest greenwood 
your heart ever picthured. The birds 
were singin’ and the daisies growin’ 
as they wud be in heaven; the sky 
was as bright and as blue as our own. 
3ut through the middle of the land 
ran a great wide river, and it was be- 
tween you and me. I didn’t care for 
the beauty and greenness, Mary, when 
I hadn’t you wid me; and although 
where you stood wasn’t half so purty 
a spot as where I was, it seemed the 
most beautiful place in the world, 
because ye wur there. Ye were longin’ 
to cross over to me, and the children 
pullin’ at your gown and pintin’ to me 
always. Some how, it seemed to me 
of a sudden that if I stretched out my 
hands to ye, ye might come; and I 
did it; and ye came without any fear 
of the wather, right through and across 
it, and I almost touched Katie with 
my hands, and felt her sweet breath 
on my cheek. But just as ye would 
have set your feet on the ground be- 
side me, something came between us 
like a flash of fire, and ye were gone, 
all o’ ye, and I held out my hands to 
the empty air. And then, thank God! 
I heard ye callin’ ‘ Willy, Willy dar- 
lin’,’ and I saw yer own sweet face 
bendin’ over me as I woke.” 

The wife put one arm around her 
husband's neck as he ceased speaking, 
and with the other smoothed back 
the masses of wavy brown hair that 
fell over his forehead, while she said 
in tones scarcely audible through her 
tears, “It’s nothin’, nothin’, alanna; 
shure it’s a sin to mind dreams at 
all; and ye know that it’s often when 
we’re throubled, we carry the throuble 
wid us into oursleep. It was all owin’ 
to the talk we had before ye lay down 
of the weary, weary way ye were goin’, 
and leavin’ us behind. But we won’t 
feel the time passin’ till we'll be to- 
gether again, and we'll all be as hap- 
py as the day is long. ‘As happy as 
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a queen ;’ do ye mind it, Willy, the 
song ye wur so fond of hearin’ me 
sing when I was a colleen and you 
the blithest boy in the three parishes ?” 

“ Do I mind it, acush/a—do I mind 
it? Ah! well as I mind the merry 
voice, and the bright eye, and the light 
step that are gone for ever. God is 
good, Mary, God is good; but Eng- 
lish tyrants are cruel, and Irish hearts 
are their meat and dhrink.” 

* God zs good to us, Willie; better 
than we deserve. He’s leadin’ us to 
himself by hard and bitter ways ; but 
he loves his own. He’s takin’ you to 
a land of plenty, where there'll be no 
hard landlords nor tithe proctors to 
make yer blood boil and yer eyes 
flash, and me and the little ones’ll 
soon follow.” 

By this time two little girls had 
crept from a bed at the foot of the 
larger one; tiny things, scarcely more 
than babies, either of them, and they 
stood looking wonderingly up into 
the faces of their father and mother. 

The elder of the two, dark-eyed 
and black-haired like her mother, 
seemed, as she nestled close to her 
parents, to take in some of the sorrow 
of the situation; but the younger, a 
beautiful blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
creature, buried her curly head in 
the bed-clothes, and began to play 
“peep” with all her heart. 

“ May be I’m foolish, Mary,” said 
her husband as he watched the play- 
ful child, “and it’s ashamed I ought 
to be, breakin’ down when you're so 
brave; but you'll have the little ones 
to comfort ye, and I'll be all alone.” 

Then with an effort he arose, and 
busied himself in completing the ar- 
rangements of his dress, while his wife 
placed breakfast on the table. It was 
a very poor and scantily furnished 
room in which the little family sat 
down to take their last meal together, 
but it was exquisitely clean and neat. 
They had known comfort and prospe- 
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rity, and even in their poverty could 
be seen the traces of better days. 

When William Leyden married 
Mary Sullivan, “the prettiest and 
sweetest girl in the village,” they were 
unanimously voted the handsomest 
couple that ever left the parish church 
as man and wife. All the world 
seemed bright before them; they had 
youth, health, and strength, and sor- 
row and pain seemed things afar off 
from them then; and they loved one 
another. Smile, cynic! as cynics do— 
but love is the elixir of life, and with- 
out it any life is poor and incomplete. 

For a time—a sweet, short, happy 
time—all went well. Then misfor- 
tunes began to gather, one by one. 

First the crops failed, the cows died, 
and Leyden fell ill of a fever, and lay 
helpless for many months. Little by 
little their savings dwindled into insig- 
nificance, and to crown all, the land- 
lord gave them notice to vacate their 
farm, for which he had been offered 
a higher rent. 

There was but one hope and pros- 
pect for the future. Through many a 
sorrowful day and weary night the hus- 
band and wife endeavored to combat 
the alternative, but at last they could 
no longer deny that the only hope 
for days to come lay in a present 
parting. 

So it had come to pass that Leyden 
was starting for America, leaving his 
wife and children partly to the care 
of a well-to-do brother of the former, 
partly to the resources she might be 
able to draw from fine sewing and 
embroidery, in both of which she was 
very skilful. Our story opens on the 
morning of his departure. 

It did not take the sorrowful cou- 
ple many minutes to finish their morn- 
ing meal. As the hour for parting 
approached, each strove to assume a 
semblance of cheerfulness before the 
other, while each read in the other’s 
eyes the sad denial. 


Soon kind-hearted neighbors drop- 
ped in, one by one, to wish the tra- 
veller God-speed, and to take a sor- 
rowful leave of the friend from whom 
poverty and misfortune had not es- 
tranged his more prosperous neigh- 
bors. For it is in adversity that the 
fidelity of the Irish character mani- 
fests itself, and proves by what deep 
and enduring ties heart clings to 
heart. 

It was not long before the car that 
was to convey Leyden to the next 
town came rolling along the road. 
As he heard the sound of the wheels, 
he turned from the fire-place where 
he had been standing, and motioned 
to a young fellow near him to carry 
out the heavily-strapped box that 
contained all a thoughtful though 
straitened love could provide for his 
comfort. 

As though respectful of their grief, 
the neighbors passed from the room 
and the husband and wife were left 
alone. 

Very quickly but tenderly the 
man lifted each of the children from 
the floor, and kissed them several 
times. 

Then he turned to where his wife 
stood, close to him, yet not touching 
him, as though she felt that a nearer 
presence would destroy her well-as- 
sumed calmness. He looked at her 
for an instant yearningly, then held 
her away from him for another, while 
she buried her face in her hands; 
then with a convulsive sob he flung 
both strong arms around her, and they 
wept together. 

“ God and his blessed mother and 
the angels guard ye, mavourneen,” he 
said at last; “ guard ye and keep every 
breath of evil away till I hold you again. 
The great sea seems wider than ever, 
darlin’, and the comfort and the meetin’ 
further and further away. You wur 
always dear to me, always the dearest ; 
but I never thought it wud be so hard 
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to part wid yetillnow. Mauria, Mau- 
ria, acushla machree.” 

No answer—no wail of anguish 
from her woman’s lips; but her wo- 
man’s heart grew cold as death, her 
head leaned more heavily upon his 
shoulder, the clasp of her arms about 
his neck grew tighter, then slowly re- 
lapsed; and placing her gently upon 
the bed, with one long, lingering look 
he left the house. 

When Mary Leyden lifted her ach- 
ing head from the pillow, kind, wo- 
manly hands and compassionate voices 
were near to soothe and comfort her; 
but her husband was far on his lonely 
journey. 


CHAPTER II. 


Swiftly the emigrant ship cut the 
blue waves, boldly her sails wooed 
the winds, and hearts that had been 
despondent at parting grew hopeful 
and buoyant as they neared the pro- 
mised land. 

Port at last; and, with a party 
of his countrymen, William Leyden 
sought the far West, and before many 
months had elapsed, the letters he 
dispatched to the loved ones at home 
contained not only assurance of his 
good fortune, but substantial tokens 
of the fact ; and Mary wrote cheerful- 
ly and hopefully, ever looking forward 
to the time when they would be re- 
united, 

For two years our brave Irishman 
struggled and toiled. Sometimes his 
heart would almost fail him when he 
thought of the ocean that intervened 
between him and his dearest treasures; 
but these sad thoughts were not fami- 
liar visitants, for unusual good fortune 
had attended his efforts. By the end 
of the second year he had cleared and 
planted several acres of rich, fruitful 
land, and the first flush of autumn 
saw the completion of as neat and 
compact a little dwelling as ever wes- 
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tern pioneer could claim. Then went 
“home” the last letter, glowing with 
hope and promise, and sending where- 
with to defray the expenses of wife 
and children, who were at length 
to rejoin him in the land where he 
had toiled for them so hard and so pa- 
tiently. 

“ My heart is so light,” Mary wrote 
to him; “my heart is so light that I 
can hardly feel myself walkin’ ; it seems 
to be flyin’ I am all the time. And 
when I think of how soon I’ll be near 
you, of how short the time till ye’ll be 
foldin’ yer arms about me, many and 
many’s the time I’m cryin’ for joy. 
Was there ever a happier woman ? 
And Katie and Mamie haven’t forgot- 
ten a line o’ your face or a tone of 
your voice ; ye’ll not know them, Wil- 
ly, they’ve grown so tall. My tears 
are all happy ones now, alanna; my 
prayers are all thankful ones, asthore 
machree.” 

How often Leyden read and re- 
read this letter, its torn and ragged 
appearance might indicate, and as the 
intervening days sped by, each seem- 
ed longer than the last. Mary and 
the children were to come direct from 
New York with a party who also ex- 
pected to meet friends in the West, 
and he felt quite easy as to their safe- 
ty andcompanionship. But ever and 
anon, as the time drew near, he half 
reproached himself that he had not 
gone to meet them, a pleasure he had 
only foregone on account of his scanty 
resources, 

At last they were in St. Louis—thev 
would be with him in three days. 
How wearily those days dragged on. 
But the beautiful October morning 
dawned at last ; a soft mist hung over 
the tree-tops, and the balmy breath 
of the Indian summer threw a subtle 
perfume over the thick forest and its 
wide stretch of meadow-land beyond. 

It was fifteen miles to the nearest 
town, and fifteen more to the railway 
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station. The earliest dawn saw Wil- 
liam Leyden up and impatient to be 
away. In company with one of his 
old neighbors, he took his place in the 
rough wagon that was to figure so 
prominently in the “ hauling home.” 
About eight o’clock they reached their 
first stopping-place, where Leyden’s 
friend had some little business to 
transact that would detain him a short 
time in the town. 

Not caring to accompany him, too 
restless to sit still in the public room 
of the tavern, the impatient husband 
and father wandered into the spacious 
yard behind the house. A young girl 
stood washing and wringing out 
clothes near the kitchen door. Me- 
chanically he took in every feature of 
the place; the long, low bench over 
which she leaned ; her happy, careless 
face; her bare, red arms and wrinkled 
hands; the white flutter of garments 
from the loosened line; the green grass, 
where here and there others lay 
bleaching ; the broken pump and dis- 
used trough; two or three calves 
munching the scattered herbage; in 
the distance a wide, illimitable stretch 
of prairie. 

How well he remembered it all 
afterward ! 

As he stood watching her, the girl 
nodded smilingly and went on with 
her work. After a while she began to 
hum softly to herself. Leyden caught 
the sound, andlistened. ‘ What tune 
is that ?” he asked eagerly. “ Sing it 
loud.” 

“ Shure I dunno,” the girl answer- 
ed. “I heard my grandmother sing it 
many’s the time in the ould counthry, 
and I do be croonin’ it over to my- 
sel’ sometimes here at my washin’.” 

“ Have you the words of it a’, col- 
leen ?” he inquired. “I'd give a dale 
to hear them again. ’Tis the song 
my own Mary likes best; and, thanks 
be to God! I’ll hear her own sweet 
voice singin’ it shortly. It’s to meet 
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her this mornin’ I’m goin’—her and 
the childer, all the way from Ireland ; 
but if ye have the words of it and will 
sing it for me, I’d like to hear it.” 

“ Ayeh but you’re the happy man, 
this day!” she replied. “ I’mnot much 
of a hand at singin’, but I believe I 
have all the words, and I’m shure 
ye’re welcome to hear them as well 
as I can give them.” 

With a preparatory cough and a 
modest little blush, the girl began in a 
timid voice the familiar melody. It 
was a sad, dirge-like air, as are so 
many of that sad, suffering land, 
“whose children weep in chains.” 

And yet it was not in itself a mourn- 
ful song. Ever and anon the glad 
refrain broke forth exultingly and joy- 
ously from the monotone of the pre- 
ceding notes. 

Simple as were the words, they found 
a welcome in the heart of the listener ; 
and unpretending as they seem written, 
they may find a like responsive echo 
in the heart of the Irish reader. 


** My love he has a soft blue eye 
With silken lashes drooping ; 
My love he has a soft blue eye 
With silken lashes drooping. 
Its glances are like gentle rays 
From heaven’s gates down stooping, 
As bright as smiles of paradise, as truthful and se- 
rene. 
And when they shine upon me, [ 
Am jewelled like a queen. 


My love he has the fondest heart 

That maiden e’er took pride in ; 

My love he has the fondest heart 

That maiden e’er took pride in ; 

*Twas nurtured in that fair green land 

His fathers lived and died in ; 

He holds us dear, his native land and me his dark 

Aileen ; 

And just because he loves me, I am happy as a 

queen, 


My love he wraps me all around 

With his true heart’s devotion ; 

My love he wraps me all around 

With his true heart’s devotion ; 

With wealth more rare than India’s gold, or all the 
gems of ocean. 

He clothes me with his tenderness, the deepest ever 


seen, 
And while I wear that costly robe, I’m richer than 
a queen. 


“Oh ! kindly does he soothe me when 
My trust is faint and low ; 
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Oh! kindly does he soothe me when 

My trust is faint and low ; 

My joy is his delight and all 

My griefs are his, I know. 

In the spring-time he is coming, and I count the 
days between ; 

For with such a royal king to rule, who would not be 
a queen ?” 


William Leyden wiped the tears 
from his eyes as the girl concluded 
the song. 

“Thank you, dear. God bless you,” 
he said, “ for singin’ me Mary’s song!” 

The next moment he saw his friend 
advancing toward him, and in anoth- 
er they had resumed their journey. 

Not much was said on either side 
as they rode along. At intervals our 
hero’s heart gave a great throb, almost 
painful in its joy, and once in a while 
he made some casual remark; but 
that was all, 

As they neared their destination, 
they noticed an unusual stir and ex- 
citement in the vicinity; and as they 
approached the depot, they saw knots 
of men scattered at intervals, appa- 
rently engaged in discussing some 
event that had recently transpired. 

“ There must have been a fight here- 
abouts, Will,” said his friend ; “ but as 
every minute will seem an hour to 
you now, we'll not stop to ask ques- 
tions. The train has been in half an 
hour by this time. I wonder if Mary’ll 
know ye with that great beard ?” 

Leyden had no time to answer him, 
for at that moment a man advanced 
from a crowd that blocked up the 
road in front of them, and, checking 
the horses, said quickly, “ Can’t drive 
any further. Way up yonder block- 
ed with the wreck.” 

“What wreck?” exclaimed both 
men with a single voice. “ Haven't 
heard about it ?” he replied. “ Down- 
train, this morning, met the up-train, 
behind time—collision—cars smash- 
ed—fifty or sixty killed—as many 
wounded—terrible accident—no fault 
anywhere, of course.” 

But he checked his volubility at 
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sight of the white face that confront- 
ed him, and the strong, convulsive 
grasp that seized hishand. Then in a 
softened tone he said, 

“ Hope you an’t expecting no one ;” 
and moved back a pace. 

There was no answer; for William 
Leyden had sprung from the wagon, 
dashing like a lunatic through the 
group of men on the roadside, and in 
an instant had cleared the hundred 
yards between him and the station. 

The crowd that stood upon the 
platform made way for him as he ad- 
vanced ; for they felt instinctively that 
he had come upon a melancholy quest, 
and the man whom he had clutched 
violently as he asked, “ Where are the 
dead?” pointed to the inner room, 
where lay the mangled corpses of the 
victims. 

Alas! in a few minutes after he had 
stepped across the threshold his eye fell 
upon the corpse of a fair-haired little 
girl, beside whom, one arm half thrown 
across the child, a woman lay, with 
a calm, holy expression on her dead 
face. Just at her crushed feet, which 
some merciful hand had covered, the 
body of another child was lying; but 
the black, wavy hair had been singed, 
and the white forehead burned and 
scarred, and the little hands were 
quite disfigured, 

And they had left the dear old land 
for this! They had borne poverty and 
separation, and the weariness of wait- 
ing; through lingering days of anti- 
cipation they had traversed miles 
upon miles of dangerous ocean to be 
dashed, on the threshold of a new life, 
at the portal of realization, into the 
pitiless, fathomless abyss of eternity ! 
Ah! no; rather to be gathered into 
the arms of a merciful God—to be 
folded close to his heart, for ever and 
ever. Truly his ways are not our 
ways, and who can understand them ? 

In a moment more the husband 
and father had sunk upon his knees 
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beside the lifeless group; but no 
words came from his lips save “ Mau- 
ria, Mauria avourneen, acushla mach- 
ree.” Then he would pass his hands 
caressingly over the ghastly faces, 
pressing tenderly and often the little 
childish fingers in his own, and kiss- 
ing the scarred and disfigured fore- 
head. 

He never knew who it was that 
bore him away from the dreadful spot; 
what hands prepared his loved ones 
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for the grave, he never knew, and never 
asked to know. He only remember- 
ed waking momentarily from a stu- 
por on that sad night, and seeing the 
benevolent face of the priest bending 
over him, and hearing something he 
was saying about Calvary and the 
cross, to which he replied half uncon- 
sciously, but with a feeling as though 
there were angels near him, “God's 
will be done.” 





THE material for the biography of 
this remarkable man is not very abun- 
dant. More than a century after his 
death, Gassendi published a life of 
Copernicus in Latin; this life, however, 
was compiled from printed sources 
only. A German biography, by West- 
phal, appeared at Constance in 1822. 
In 1856, an anonymous author in Ber- 
lin wrote concerning Copernicus. Be- 
sides these we have essays by L. Prowe. 
Last of all, a life of Copernicus has 
appeared by Dr. Hipler; of which we 
purpose in this article to give a com- 
pendium, 

There are nineteen folio volumes 
among the episcopal archives of 
Frauenburg, which contain the rem- 
nants of an uncommonly rich corre- 
spondence by Dantiscus, Bishop of 
Ermland, who was for a time the am- 
bassador of Sigismond of Poland at 
the court of Charles V._ Rich as this 
collection still remains, it is to be re- 
gretted that the greater part of it was 
carried off to Sweden by Gustavus 
Adolphus and his successors, to be 
there divided and scattered. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE HISTORISCH-POLITISCHE BLATTER. 


NICOLAUS COPERNICUS. 





A portion of the fragments was col- 
lected and returned in 1833, upon a 
demand made by the Prussian govern- 
ment ; another portion was subsequent- 
ly discovered by Prowe in the library 
of the university of Upsal. Through 
the mediation of the Prussian minister 
of worship, this collection was put at 
the disposal of Dr. Hipler. In both 
collections, that of Frauenburg and 
that of Upsal, very interesting essays 
on Copernicus are contained. Of 
these Dr. Hipler has made good use, 
and thereby elucidated the history of 
the celebrated canon. According to 
Hipler’s researches, the life of Coper- 
nicus may be summed up as follows: 

Nicolaus Copernicus was born on 
the 19th of February, 1473, at Thorn. 
His father, “ Niklas Copernigk,” was 
a respectable merchant of extensive 
business relations. His mother Bar- 
bara was the daughter of Lucas Wat- 
zelrode, who left besides Barbara a 
son, also named Lucas, afterward 
Bishop of Ermland and the chief pa- 
tron of his nephew Copernicus. It is 
probable, as Hipler shows, that after 




















receiving primary instruction in the 
excellent schools of his native town, 
Copernicus completed his third and 
fourth years’ course in the high-school 
of Kulm. In the autumn of 1491, 
we find him matriculated at the uni- 
versity of Cracow, which was then 
famous for the remarkable ability of 
its professor of mathematics, Adalbert 
Blar, commonly known as Brudjewski. 

It was in this university that the 
foundations were laid of the subse- 
quent success of Copernicus in as- 
tronomy. He commented already 
on the writings of the great astrono- 
mers, Peurbach and Regiomonban; 
and he afterward declared that he 
was indebted for the principal part 
of his learning to the university 
of Cracow; a fact to be attributed, 
without doubt, to the superior instruc- 
tions of Brudjewski. 

At the expiration of four years, 
being then twenty-two, he returned to 
Prussia, where he obtained from his 
uncle, the bishop a canonry at Frauen- 
burg in 1495. A statute of the chap- 
ter required that every canon who had 
not received a degree in theology, juris- 
prudence, or medicine, should before 
taking rank enter one of the charter- 
ed universities, and there during three 
years apply himself without interrup- 
tion to one of the three afore-mention- 
ed branches. Copernicus not being 
a graduate, went to Bologna in 1497, 
and there gave his attention to law. 
His choice of this branch of learning 
was determined by the circumstance 
of his being a member of the cathe- 
dral chapter, which naturally constitut- 
ed the senate or council of the bishop, 
who in those days was also a temporal 
sovereign. We can easily conceive that 
the youthful canon would make special 
endeavors to excel in his department, 
that he might by the eminence of his 
knowledge be able to cast a veil, as it 
were, over his great youth. We know 
nothing further concerning his legal 
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studies, but the skill with which as am- 

bassador of the chapter and administra- 

tor of the diocese he defended, both 

orally and by writing, the privileges of 

the seignory of Ermland against the 

aggressions of the German order clear- 

ly proves that he had passed his three 

years in the study of law with great 

success, 

At Bologna, his legal studies did 

not hinder him from perfecting his 

mathematical and astronomical ac- 

quirements. An efficient aid to him 

for this purpose was his intercourse 
with the learned Dominican, Maria 
of Ferrara. It seems that he first 

led Copernicus to doubt the truth of 

the system of Ptolemy. It is possible, 
also, that through him he became ac- 
quainted with Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and its theory re- 
garding the motion of the earth. In 
1499, Copernicus was still sojourning 
at Bologna, where he experienced 
the common misfortune of students, 
financial embarrassment. The main- 
tenance of his brother Andrew, who 
had followed him to that city, occa- 
sioned him considerable expense; but 
he was finally rescued from his trou- 
bles by his uncle, the bishop. In 
1500, we find him at Rome lecturing 
on mathematics before a large assem- 
bly of hearers. He returned to Frau- 
enburg with the resolution, however, 
to revisit Italy at any cost. It was a 
cause of annoyance to him, as he 
himself discloses, that the motion of 
the great mechanism of the world, 
devised for our sake by the greatest 
and most orderly of artificers, had 
not been more clearly and satisfacto- 
rily explained. That he might enter 
upon this investigation with a greater 
prospect of success, he determined to 
learn Greek also; for the acquisition 
of which, Italy alone at that period 
afforded good opportunities. He 


therefore, in 1501, applied to the 
chapter for another leave of absence 
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for two years. At the same time his 
brother Andrew, who had become a 
canon, requested permission to enter 
upon the three years’ course prescrib- 
ed by a statute of the chapter. 

Copernicus pledged himself, in case 
his brother’s request was granted, to 
apply during his stay in Italy to the 
study of medicine also, that he might 
afterward act as physician to the chap- 
ter. The chapter had previously num- 
bered among its members a practical 
physician, whose death had left in 
their midst a painful void. From this 
circumstance it is plain that Coperni- 
cus had not as yet received any of 
the higher orders; nor did he subse- 
quently receive any ; for the practice 
of medicine, including, as it necessa- 
rily did, dissecting and searing, con- 
stituted an irregularity which debarred 
from holy orders. 

Moreover, Mauritius, Bishop of 
Ermland, wrote in 1531 that his 
chapter had but one priest among its 
members. Copernicus had probably 
received minor orders only ; nor does 
he mention himself that he ever re- 
ceived any others. 

In 1501, with the consent of the 
chapter, he went to Padua, began 
the study of medicine, made himself 
master of Greek, had frequent inter- 
course with Nicolaus Passara, and 
Nicolaus Vernia, of the Aristotelian 
school of philosophy, and, after gra- 
duating in medicine, returned to Frau- 
enburg in 1505. 

At the episcopal residence of Heil- 
berg he served as private physician to 
his uncle, and took a lively interest 
in the extensive projects and under- 
takings of that prelate. One of these 
projects was the establishment of a 
high-school at Elbing. It failed, how- 
ever, in consequence of the narrow 
prejudices of the people of that town, 
who were opposed to having many 
strangers in their midst. The failure 
of this enterprise is much to be re- 
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gretted ; for without a doubt this insti- 
tution would have afforded a fine field 
for the intellectual activity of the 
great astronomer. His life under these 
circumstances continued to be simply 
that of a physician and canonist. His 
monumental work on the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies progressed in 
secret, according as the ailments of 
members of the chapter and the law- 
suits of Ermland left him leisure for 
such occupation. 

In his case, as in the case of so 
many others, modesty exhibits itself 
as the characteristic of genius and 
true greatness. After the death of 
his uncle, in 1512, Copernicus return- 
ed to Frauenburg, where the residence 
of the canons on the banks of the 
Haff, affording an unobstructed view, 
presented great facilities for astrono- 
mical observations. Here he con- 
tinued to enjoy much popularity as a 
physician. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that a prescription and a 
regimen sanitatis which we have 
from him show that he possessed but 
the limited science of those times. 
Still he enjoyed the confidence of the 
people. His brother Andrew, who 
was afflicted with a species of lepro- 
sy, engaged much of his attention. 

From 1512 to 1523, Fabian Tet- 
tinger was Bishop of Ermland. At 
his decease, Copernicus was chosen by 
the chapter as administrator. When 
he had filled this office for nearly one 
year, Mauritius Ferber became bishop, 
and administered the diocese from 
1523 to1537. ‘This prelate, who also 
was an invalid, placed great reliance 
on the medical skill of the learned 
canon. 

After his death, Copernicus was as- 
sociated with three others on the list 
of candidates for the bishopric. But 


Dantiscus, Bishop of Kulm, the same 
who has left the valuable manuscripts 
for the biography of Copernicus, was 
nominated. The canon lived on terms 
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of the closest intimacy with this pre- 
late. 

At the very beginning of his admin- 
istration, the new bishop was attacked 
by a dangerous illness ; which, however, 
the skill of Copernicus succeeded so 
effectually in relieving, that the bishop 
was enabled to undertake a long jour- 
ney as a special envoy. Copernicus 
rendered effective medical assistance 
to his friend also, and former classmate, 
Tiedemann Giese, who in 1538 had 
been appointed Bishop of Kulm. 
Tiedemann prevailed on him to dedi- 
cate his work on the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies to Pope Paul III. ; 
and in return, at the instance of Co- 
pernicus, composed a work, entitled 
Antilogicon, against the errors of Lu- 
ther; a circumstance which is of deci- 
sive significance as regards the reli- 
gious views of the great astronomer. 
They lived together thirty years on 
terms of the most intimate friendship. 
Duke Albrecht also summoned him 
to K®énigsberg to the sick-bed of 
one of his jurists, notwithstanding 
that Kénigsberg boasted several phy- 
sicians of eminence. 

In 1539, Joachim Rheticus, then 
twenty-six years of age, who had been 
for two years associated with Luther 
and Melancthon, came from Witten- 
berg to Frauenburg to place himself 
under the tuition of Copernicus. In 
a work which has not been preserved, 
he described the impression made on 
him by the astronomer. There is, how- 
ever, another production from thesame 
pen, Rhetici Narratio Prima, in which 
much is said about Copernicus, and 
which is, consequently, a valuable 
source of information for his biogra- 
pher. Rheticus is full of admiration 
for his instructor. It was he who su- 
perintended the publication of the lat- 
ter’s famous work, which appeared at 
Nuremberg, in 1542. Rbheticus re- 
paired to that town expressly for this 
purpose, 
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But the last moments of the great 
scholar were drawing near. After an 
illness of six months, fortified with the 
rites of the church, he died on the 
24th of May, 1543, yielding up his 
spirit to Him “in whom is all happi- 
ness and every good,” as he expresses 
himself in the preface of his work, the 
first printed copy of which was placed 
in his hands on the day of his death. 

Such is the miniature biography 
given by Dr. Hipler of the great re- 
former of astronomy. We would glad- 
ly have learned more about his politi- 
cal career, which Hipler only notices 
in passing. It is to be hoped that he 
will some day present us with a full- 
sized portrait of his great countryman. 

Dr. Hipler has, however, succeed- 
ed in establishing, on documentary 
evidence, drawn from archives, the 
chronology of the life of Copernicus, 
which rested before on the unsustain- 
ed authority of Gassendi. He has, 
likewise, exhibited in a clear light, 
and with that certainty which results 
only from the study of reliable sour- 
ces, the education, teachers, friends, 
and offices of Copernicus, the origi- 
nation of his system, and the attitude 
he assumed in regard to the Reforma- 
tion. 

We have seen that his attitude was 
decidedly unfriendly. Hence, it natu- 
rally occurred to his biographer to 
show how the reformers were affected 
toward Copernicus. Protestant wri- 
ters generally indulge in the strange 
fancy that all the great minds of the 
period of the Reformation belong to 
their ranks; and it is almost a subject 
of surprise that Copernicus escaped 
an inscription on the monument rais- 
ed to Luther, at Worms. No doubt, 
however, at Luther’s feet would have 
been an uncomfortable place for the 
man of whom we read in Luther’s 
Table-Talk: “ People gave ear to an 
upstart astrologer, who strove to show 
that the earth revolves, not the hea- 
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vens, or the firmament, the sun and 
moon. . . . But such is now thestate 
of things. Whoever wishes to appear 
clever, must devise some new system 
which of all systems is, of course, the 
very best. This fool wishes to reverse 
the entire science of astronomy. But 
sacred Scripture tells us that Joshua 
commanded the sun to stand still, and 
not the earth.” 

Later on, Melancthon wrote in a 
work entitled, De Jnitiis Doctrine 
Physica: “The eyes are witnesses 
that the heavens revolve in the space 
of twenty-four hours. But certain men, 
either from the love of novelty or to 
make a display of their ingenuity, 
have concluded that the earth moves, 
and they maintain that neither the 
eighth sphere nor the sun revolves. 
Now, although these clever dreamers 
find many ingenious things wherewith 
to recreate their minds, it is, neverthe- 
less, a want of honesty and decency 
to assert such absurd notions public- 
ly, and the example is pernicious. It 
is the part of a good mind to accept 
the truth as revealed by God, and to 
acquiesce in it.” 

Both reformers condemned the sys- 
tem of Copernicus, as opposed to the 
teaching of the sacred Scriptures, 

How differently did Rome deal with 
the doctrine of Copernicus! From an 
entry made in the Codex Grecus,CLI., 
in the State Library of Munich, it 
appears that as early as 1533, Cle- 
ment VII. hatl the learned Widman- 
stadt to explain the system to him in 
the gardens of the Vatican, and that 
he recompensed Widmanstadt for his 
services with the gift of the Greek 
work above mentioned. The entry in 
the book, setting forth these facts, 
was made by the hand of the recipi- 
ent of the gift. 

Paul III. accepted the dedication 
of the work of Copernicus. The sen- 
tence pronounced on Galileo by the 
Congregation of the Index was never 
ratified by the pope, and was actually 
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afterward revoked. The Catholic 
Church has always ignored that ex- 
travagant notion of inspiration, so 
justly censured by Lessing, accord- 
ing to which the Bible is to be re- 
ceived as a text-book even of astro- 
nomy, geography, and other natural 
sciences. 

The importance of the sys- 
tem of Copernicus cannot be over- 
rated. It was a bold and success- 
ful attempt to explain the mechan- 
ism of the world. According to his 
theory, the world was no longer to be 
considered the centre of the universe, 
but merely a wandering planet of an 
inferior order. Its rd/e in the econo- 
my of the spheres seemed to be that 
of the lost sheep which the Good 
Shepherd came to find. The system 
of Copernicus contained also a caution 
against trusting overmuch to those 
appearances which are made known 
to us by the senses, and against attend- 
ing to the dead-letter of the Bible 
merely. Hence it was calculated to 
exert an influence in other depart- 
ments of science, as well as in that of 
astronomy. At first it met with no 
sympathy. The inhabitants of Elbing, 
who had refused the university with 
which Lucas Watzelrode felt disposed 
to present them, were the first to ex- 
hibit a burlesque play directed against 
Copernicus. The people of Nurem- 
berg had a medal struck, whereon 
were ironical inscriptions directed 
against him. Nevertheless, his dis- 
covery gradually won the recognition 
of the intelligent scientific world. 

Insearching the archives of Ermland, 
Dr. Hipler has met with two pictures, 
the one of Luther, the other of Co- 
pernicus—both from the pen of Dan- 
tiscus, the last spiritual superior of the 
latter—between which there exists so 
great a contrast that he has thought 
it worth while to give them to the 
public. As has been already ob- 
served, Dantiscus was at one time the 
ambassador of Sigismond of Poland 
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at the court of Charles V. He had 
travelled over nearly one half of the 
globe, had been at all the European 
courts, and also in Asia and Africa. 
He was a great admirer and patron 
of literary and scientific accomplish- 
ments, and he corresponded with 
many statesmen and men of learning, 
among whom were Wicel, Thomas 
Cranmer of Canterbury, Melancthon, 
Cochleus, and others. In 1523, hap- 
pening to be in the neighborhood of 
Wittenberg, a desire to see Luther, 
rather inordinate, as he himself ac- 
knowledges, took possession of him. 
Luther consented to see him. The 
following is Dantiscus’s account of 
the interview: “We sat down and 
entered upon a conversation which 
lasted four hours. I found the man 
witty, learned, and fluent; but I 
also noticed that he uttered scarce 
any thing but sarcasm and invec- 
tives against the pope, the emperor, 
and several other princes. Were I 
to attempt to write it all down, the 
day would pass before I would have 
done. Luther’s countenance resem- 
bles his books. His eyes are sharp, 
and sparkle with the weird fire to be 
noticed in lunatics. His manner of 
speaking is violent, and full of irony 
and ridicule. He dresses so as not 
to be distinguished from a courtier. 
He seems like a first-rate boon com- 
panion. So far as holiness of life is 
concerned, which some have attribut- 
ed to him, he differs not at all from 
the rest of us. Haughtiness and van- 
ity are very apparent in him; in abus- 
ing, slandering, and ridiculing he ob- 
serves no moderation whatever.” The 
comparison between Luther and Co- 
pernicus which then follows is indeed 
very instructive ; 

“Tt would be difficult to imagine 
a more decided contrast than exists 
between these two men, the dates of 
whose birth and death differ but by a 
few short years. For indeed, to say 
nothing of the striking dissimilarity 
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in talents, disposition, and other par- 
ticulars, what could be more unlike 
than the character and destiny of the 
great revolutions in the sphere of in- 
tellect which were originated by the 
gigantic powers of these men ? On the 
one hand, we behold reason, through 
an excessively mystic tendency, en- 
slaved to a blind faith—in fact, stifled ; 
and faith itself, as a consequence, de- 
prived of its foundation, lifeless and 
powerless. On the other hand, we 
behold reason in a wisely adjusted 
harmony with faith and science, tri- 
umphing over the dead-letter of the 
Bible, the deceiving testimony of 
sense, and every other illegitimate in- 
fluence, and thereby imparting firm- 
ness to faith in the suprasensible, and 
in all real authority. 

“ On the one hand, we perceive the 
"joyous acclaim with which the Refor- 
mation was at first hailed, and the 
general desertion, at the present day, 
of the principle of salvation by faith 
alone, a principle destructive of all 
church organization. On the other 
hand, we behold the universal recog- 
nition, at the present time, of the sys- 
tem of Copernicus, which, at its first 
appearance, was assailed with mock- 
ery, and branded with the title of revo- 
lutionary.” 

Dr. Hipler has plainly shown that 
Copernicus belongs to the Catholic 
ranks. The question now arises, Does 
he belong also to Germany? Politi- 
cally, the bishopric of Ermland was 
in his time under Polish dominion. 
Nevertheless, to say nothing of the 
quiet, modest, and genial industry 
which Copernicus seems to have pos- 
sessed as a German inheritance, it is 
certain that not only he, but also his 
mother, wrote letters in German; and 
a Greek inscription in a book belong- 
ing to his library shows that his name 
was pronounced Képernik, with the 
German accent. Justly, therefore, 
does his statue occupy a place in the 
Walhalla of Ludwig I. 
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THE CHURCH BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Tue States and territories of the Pa- 
cific coast are, in many respects, “a 
land apart” from the rest of the Un- 
ion. Separated from the other States 
by an immense tract of unsettled ter- 
ritory, no inconsiderable part of which 
must ever continue a desert, as well 
as by the great barrier of the Rocky 
Mountains, the western slope of that 
chain presents to the new-comer an 
aspect not less different from the 
shores of the Atlantic than the latter 
differ from the countries of Europe. 
The climate, with its semi-tropical di- 
vision of wet and dry seasons, the evi- 
dently volcanic formation of its sur- 
face, the huge mountain chains, with 
all their accessories of valleys, preci- 
pices, torrents, and cataracts, which 
occupy most of its area, and the 
peculiar vegetation that covers its 
soil, all wear a foreign appearance to 
an Eastern visitor; and the people 
themselves, though forming an inte- 
gral part of his own nation, are scarce- 
ly less strange to his eyes. Men of 
races hardly known on the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains meet 
him at every step; and not only do 
the different European and Asiatic 
races retain their national customs 
and characters much more tenacious- 
ly than the immigrant population of 
the Eastern States, but they have very 
considerably modified the character 
of their American fellow-settlers. The 
way in which California, and, to a 
considerable degree, Oregon, were set- 
tled was altogether different from the 
usual system of colonization which 
has added so many States to the 
Union, from Ohio to Nebraska, and 
from Mississippi and Texas to Minne- 
sota. The journey to the Pacific 
coast before the completion of the 


Pacific Railroad involved as complete 
a separation from home associations, 
and as great a change from early ha- 
bits, toan American, as does the voy- 
age across the Atlantic to the Euro- 
pean immigrant; and at its end he 
found himself in a country entirely 
different, both physically and socially, 
from all that he had been previously 
accustomed to. The influence of the 
old Spanish settlements, in which for 
years was to be found the only estab- 
lished society of the country, the mix- 
ture of men of all the European ra- 
ces on a footing of perfect equality in 
the pursuit of wealth, and the pecu- 
liarly adventurous and uncertain na- 
ture of mining life, which long form- 
ed the chief employment of the whole 
population, all tended to rub off the 
new-comers’ national peculiarities and 
prejudices; and the result has been the 
growth of a well-marked national 
character among the few hundred 
thousand inhabitants of the Pacific 
coast. 

Amid this cosmopolitan population 
the Catholic Church has taken firm 
root, and in no other part of the coun- 
try does she reckon as large a propor- 
tion of the people within her fold, or 
exercise more influence over the pub- 
lic mind. She had preceded the 
march of American enterprise and the 
rush of gold-seekers on the shores of 
the Pacific; and when the pioneers 
of the new population pushed their 
way across the continent and descend- 
ed the slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
they found her missions already es- 
tablished in California, While the 
American Republic was yet a thing 
of the future, and the west of the Al- 
leghanies wasstill an almost untrodden 
wilderness, Catholic priests had alrea- 
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dy begun to gather into the fold of Pe- 
ter the tribes beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In the early half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Jesuit Reductions 
of Lower California were only less fa- 
mous than those of Paraguay ; and to 
the zeal of the Franciscans who suc- 
ceeded the Jesuits in 1767, Upper 
California owes the introduction of 
Christianity and civilization. In1769, 
or a few months more than one hun- 
dred years ago, Father Junipero Lerra, 
with a company of his Franciscan 
brethren and a few Mexican settlers, 
founded the mission of San Diego, 
the first settlement made by civilized 
men within what is now the State of 
California. Before that year, indeed, 
although the ports of Monterey and 
San Diego were well known to the 
Spanish navigators, no European had 
ever penetrated into the interior of 
California, and even the existence 
of the noble bay of San Francisco 
was unknown to the civilized world 
until it was discovered and named 
by the humble friars. The salvation 
of souls, the hope of making known 
to the Indians the doctrines of Ca- 
tholicity, were the motives which in- 
spired the Franciscans to undertake 
a task which had long been deemed 
impracticable by the Spanish court in 
spite of its anxiety to extend its do- 
minions to the north of Mexico. 
To raise up the despised aborigines 
to the dignity of Christian men, to 
show them the road to eternal hap- 
piness in another life, and, as a means 
to that end, to promote their well-be- 
ing in this world, such were the ob- 
jects for whose attainment the devot- 
ed missionaries separated themselves 
from their native land and the society 
of civilized men, to spend their lives 
among savages, who often reward- 
ed their devotion only by shedding 
their blood. The Indians of Cali- 
fornia are in every respect a much 
inferior race to the tribes on the east 
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of the Rocky Mountains. Many of 
them went wholly naked, they had 
no towns or villages, and although 
the country abounded in game, they 
were indifferent hunters, and depend- 
ed mainly for subsistence on wild 
berries, roots, and grasshoppers. In 
tribal organization they were little if 
at all superior to the Australian sava- 
ges, and of religious worship or mo- 
rality they had scarcely anidea. Many 
of the southern tribes, especially, were 
fierce and warlike, and belonged to a 
kindred race to the Apaches, who still 
set at defiance all the attempts of the 
United States government to dislodge 
them from Arizona. Such were the 
men from whom the Franciscans un- 
dertook to form a Christian commu- 
nity; and of their success in so 
doing, the history of California for 
over sixty years is an irrefragable wit- 
ness. 

In spite of occasional outbreaks of 
hostility on the part of the Indians, 
and the destruction by them of a mis- 
sion, the whole of the region between 
the coast range and the ocean, as 
far north as the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, was studded with such estab- 
lishments before the close of the 
century. Fifteen thousand convert- 
ed Indians enjoyed under the mild 
sway of the Franciscans a degree of 
prosperity almost unparalleled in the 
history of their race. The missions, 
which were eighteen in number, dif- 
fered in size and importance, but 
were all conducted on the same ge- 
neral plan. The church and the 
community buildings, including the 
residence of the fathers, the store- 
houses and workshops, formed the 
centre of a village of Indian huts, the 
inhabitants of which were daily sum- 
moned by the church bells to mass, 
as a prelude to their labors, and again 
in the evening called back to rest by 
the notes of the Angelus. Religious 
instruction was given to all on Sun- 
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days and holidays, and to the newly 
converted and the children also. At 
other times during the day, the men 
worked at agricultural labor, or look- 
ed after the cattle belonging to the 
mission, and the unmarried women 
were employed at spinning, or some 
other labor suited to their strength, in 
a building specially provided for the 
purpose. ‘The fathers, two or more 
of whom resided in each Reduction, 
were the rulers, the judges, the in- 
structors, and the directors of work 
of their neophytes, who held all pro- 
perty in common. ‘The white popu- 
lation was few in number, consisting 
mainly of small garrisons at different 
posts, intended to hold the wild In- 
dians in awe, and some families of 
settlers who were chiefly engaged 
in stock-raising. The military com- 
mandant, who resided at Monterey, 
might be regarded as the governor 
of the country; but the fathers and 
their converts were entirely exempt 
from his jurisdiction, and were inde- 
pendent of all authority subordinate to 
the Spanish crown. The mission farms 
usually sufficed for the support of their 
inhabitants, but the external expenses 
of the communities were defrayed by 
a subsidy from the Spanish govern- 
ment and the “ pious fund” of Spain, 
an association very similar to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith. 

Such was the condition of California 
down to the end of the Spanish rule ; 
and during the whole of that period, 
and for several years afterward, the 
missions continued to grow in numbers 
and prosperity. The payments of the 
government subsidy and the remit- 
tances from the pious fund became 
indeed very uncertain and irregular 
during the struggle of Mexico for in- 
dependence ; but the industrial condi- 
tion of the missions was then such 
that they stood no longer in need of 
external aid, and indeed they were 
able to contribute largely to the sup- 
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port of the administration of the terri- 
tory. The establishment of the Mexi- 
can Republic made for some years 
little change in the condition of the 
missions of California, and the services 
rendered by the fathers to civilization 
were more than once acknowledged by 
the Mexican Congress. But the mis- 
sion property was too tempting a bait 
to the needy revolutionists who disput- 
ed for supreme power in that ill-starred 
country. In 1833, a decree of Con- 
gress deprived the Franciscans of all 
authority over the missions, and placed 
their property in the hands of lay ad- 
ministrators. The Indians were to 
receive certain portions of land, and 
some stock individually, and the rest 
was to be applied to the use of the 
state. The results were such as might 
be expected from the history of simi- 
lar confiscation in foreignlands. ‘The 
fruits of sixty years’ patient toil were 
wasted during a few years of riotous 
plundering, in the name of state ad- 
ministration ; the cattle belonging to 
the missions were stolen or killed ; the 
churches and public works allowed to 
fall into ruin; the cultivation of the soil 
neglected; and the unfortunate In- 
dians, deprived of their protectors, and 
handed over to the tender mercies of 
“liberal” officials, wandered away in 
thousands from their abodes, and either 
perished or relapsed into barbarism. 
The population of the missions in nine 
years dwindled from upward of thirty 
to little over four thousand Indians; 
and when their property was sold at 
auction in 1845, its value had fallen 
from several millions to a mere noth- 
ing. The native Spanish Californians, 
who clearly saw the fatal results of 
the overthrow of the missions to the 
prosperity of the country, made seve- 
ral attempts to restore them to their 
former condition, but in vain. The 
constant revolutions of which Mexico 
was the theatre effectually prevented 
such a restoration, and the fate of the 
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Indians was sealed by the _politi- 
cal changes which shortly afterward 
threw the country into the hands of 
another race and another government. 
Under the American régime they 
have dwindled to less than one tenth 
of their former numbers, and, with the 
exception of a certain number of the 
converts of the Franciscans, who 
have adopted partially the usages of 
civilized life, and become amalgamat- 
ed with the Spanish population, the 
whole race seems doomed to disappear 
from the land. 

Serious, however, as was the blow 
which the church received from the 
overthrow of the Franciscan missions, 
she did not abandon her hold upon 
California. From the date of Father 
Lerra’s arrival in the country, a small 
stream of Spanish or Mexican im- 
migration had been flowing into it, 
and building up its “ pueblos” near, 
but altogether distinct from, the mis- 
sion establishments, ‘The separation 
of the races was one of the points 
jealously attended to by the Fran- 
ciscans, as essential to the success of 
their civilizing efforts among the In- 
dians ; and the Indian churches and 
Indian cemeteries, which still remain 
in several of the missions, at a short 
distance from the Spanish churches 
and Spanish burying-grounds, show 
how far this policy was carried out. 
The experience of centuries of mis- 
sion work had taught the Franciscans 
that free intercourse between a ciyi- 
lized and an uncivilized race invarit- 
bly leads to the demoralization of 
both, and much of their success must 
be ascribed to the care with which 
they kept their neophytes apart from 
the white settlements. The latter, at 
the time of the secularization, con- 
tained a population of some five or 
six thousand, and, including the half- 
civilized Indians who still remained 
around the missions, the whole Catho- 
lic population probably amounted to 
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fifteen thousand at the epoch of the 
American conquest. For the benefit 
of this population, after the overthrow 
of the missions, the holy see estab- 
lished in 1840 the diocese of Cali- 
fornia, including the peninsula of 
Lower California within its bounda- 
ries. 

Had Upper California continued a 
portion of the Mexican republic, there 
would have probably been little dif- 
ference between its ecclesiastical his- 
tory and that of Sonora or Chihuahua; 
but the American conquest, and still 
more the subsequent discovery of 
gold in the Sacramento River, en- 
tirely changed the face of affairs. 
The crowd of immigrants that flock- 
ed into the country was so great as 
to reduce the original population to 
comparative insignificance in a few 
months. A single year sufficed to 
quadruple the number of inhabitants, 
and two to increase it tenfold. The 
new population was indeed a strange 
one. American it was in its domi- 
nant political elements, but fully one 
half of it was made up of natives 
of other countries than the United 
States. Frenchmen, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, 
English, Mexicans, South Americans, 
Indians, Kanakas, and Chinese all 
poured by thousands into the New 
Eldorado, which might with equal 
justice be styled the modern Babel. 
Seldom has so radical a change taken 
place in the population of a country 
in so short a time, and the church, if 
she did not wish to lose the territory 
she had conquered with so much toil, 
had to commence her mission work 
over again, and under entirely differ- 
ent circumstances from those under 
which the Franciscans had begun the 
work. A very large number of the 
new-comers were Catholics; but in 
the excitement of gold-seeking, the 
hold of religion on their minds had 
been seriously loosened, and a reck- 
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less disregard of all social and moral 
restraint pervaded the whole popula- 
tion. To restore the sway of religion 
over minds that had forgotten it, to 
provide priests, churches, schools, 
and all the various institutions of 
Catholic charity, for thousands of her 
own children, and to make known 
her doctrines to a still larger number 
of those who did not belong to her 
fold, such was the task before the 
church in California, and to its ac- 
complishment she addressed herself 
almost as soon as the first immigrants 
landed in San Francisco. 

A frame church, the first in Cali- 
fornia, was erected in that city for the 
use of the Catholic miners in 1849, 
and, as the different “ camps ” sprang 
up through the State, other churches 
were rapidly built up in the more im- 
portant centres of population. The 
following year, a new diocese was 
formed of the territory lately acquired 
by the United States, and its govern- 
ment intrusted to the Right Reverend 
Bishop (now Archbishop) Allemany, 
who was called to that office from 
his Dominican convent in Kentucky. 
The new bishop lost no time in has- 
tening to his post, and began his 
arduous task with rare wisdom and 
energy. The ranks of the secu- 
lar clergy were largely recruited from 
various countries; the Jesuits, who 
had long been engaged in evangeliz- 
ing the Indians of Oregon, were in- 
stalled in the old mission of Santa 
Clara; a branch of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame was established in the neigh- 
boring town of San José; and the Sis- 
ters of Charity took charge of an 
orphan asylum and hospital in San 
Francisco. 

All this had been done before the 
close of 1853, or in the height of 
the excitement of the early coloniza- 
tion, an excitement such as it is hard 
for the sober dwellers of more set- 
tled communities to form any idea of. 
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The population of California resem- 
bled an ill-disciplined army rather 
than a well-ordered community; the 
immense majority of its members had 
neither families, fixed abodes, nor per- 
manent occupations, and were ready 
to rush anywhere at the slightest ru- 
mor of rich “ diggings.” The mines 
were the great centre of attraction to 
all, and, as the old ones were worked 
out or new ones discovered, the entire 
population moved from one part of 
the country to another. Towns were 
built up only to be abandoned in a 
few months, and even San Francisco 
itself, in spite of its unrivalled com- 
mercial position, more than once was 
nearly deserted by its inhabitants. 
Fortunes were made or lost in a few 
hours, not merely by a few bold spe- 
culators, but by every class of the 
people; and the wild excitements 
which now and then cause such com- 
motion in Wall street, were constantly 
paralleled in every mining camp of 
California. The sudden acquisition 
of fortune was the hope of every 
man; and while men were thus un- 
certain about what position they 
might occupy on the morrow, few 
cared to settle down to the routine 
of domestic life. Except among the 
Spanish Californians, scarcely any fa- 
milies were to be found in the coun- 
try, and the standard of morality was 
such as might be expected under the 
circumstances, Laws there were, in- 
deed, but the authorities were utterly 
unable to enforce them, and bullies 
and duellists settled their quarrels 
with arms, even on the streets of San 
Francisco, unchecked by police in- 
terference. Murderers and robbers 
promenaded the towns unmolested, 
and the idea of official honesty, or of 
seeking redress for wrongs at the 
hands of the law, was deemed too ab- 
surd to be entertained by a sensible 
man. Vigilance committees, the last 
refuge of society seeking to save itself 
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from destruction, offered almost the 
only protection to persons and proper- 
ty that could be had in many districts, 
Bands of desperadoes, such as the 
“hounds” in San Francisco, and 
Joaquin’s gang in the southern coun- 
ties, openly set the law at defiance, 
and, in the fever of gold-seeking 
that pervaded the whole commu- 
nity, no force could be obtained to 
make it respected, 

Such was the population of Cali- 
fornia when Bishop Allemany com- 
menced his episcopal career; and the 
prospect of making religion flourish 
on such a soil was indeed such as 
might well dismay a fainter heart. 
Nevertheless he addressed himself to 
the task, and his toils were not unre- 
warded. Gradually but decidedly, 
the moral character of California be- 
gan to improve, and the more glaring 
offences against public decency to 
grow rare. The rush of immigrants 
slackened in 1852, and something 
like settled society began to form 
among the older residents. Of 
the agents which helped to bring 
order out of the social chaos of 
“49,” none was more powerful 
than the influence of the Catholic 
Church. Most of the Protestant 
population had thrown off all allegi- 
ance to any sect, and this fact, while 
it contributed to make them to a 
great extent regardless of the rules of 
morality, had at least the good effect 
of banishing anti-Catholic prejudices 
from their minds. The church and 
her institutions were regarded with 
much respect by all classes in Cali- 
fornia, even at the time when the 
Know-Nothing movement was excit- 
ing such a storm of fanaticism in the 
Eastern States. Many Americans 
had married Catholic wives, or been 
long settled among the Spanish Cali- 
fornians ; the history of the Franciscan 
missionaries was well known to all, 
and their devotedness appreciated by 
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Catholics and Protestants alike. All 
these causes combined to give Catho- 
licity considerable importance in the 
public opinion, and lent immense 
strength to her efforts in behalf of 
morality and religion. Catholic chari- 
ties stood high in the public favor ; the 
public hospital of San Francisco, after 
an experience of official management 
which swept away no small portion 
of the city property, was intrusted to 
the charge of the Sisters of Charity; 
Catholic schools for a long time shar- 
ed in the public school funds; and 
Catholic asylums &nd- orphanages 
were liberally aided by the public. 
Bishop Allemany was not siow in 
taking advantage of this favorable 
state of public feeling to provide his 
diocese with Catholic institutions. 
New churches were erected all over 
the State ; schools established wherever 
it was practicable; and so great pro- 
gress made generally that, in less than 
three years after his arrival in San 
Francisco, it became necessary to 
divide his diocese. The southern 
counties of the State, comprising most 
of the Spanish Californians among its 
inhabitants, were formed into the dio- 
cese of Monterey and Los Angeles in 
1853. At the same time San Francisco 
was raised to the archiepiscopal rank. 
The membership of the Protestant 
churches of all denominations in the 
State was then almost nominal, scarce- 
ly amounting to two per cent of the 
population, while the Catholics form- 
ed at least thirty per cent. The pub- 
lic, as a general rule, regarded the 
Catholic Church as fhe church, and 
this feeling to a great extent still pre- 
vails. 

For some years after the erection 
of the diocese of Monterey, there 
was little increase in the population 
of California; indeed, owing to the 
falling off in the yield of the precious 
metals, and the discovery of new 
mines in the neighboring territories, 
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there was at times a considerable de- 
crease in its numbers; neverthe- 
less, the number of Catholics con- 
tinued to increase, owing partly to 
the large proportion of Irish among 
the later immigrants, and partly to 
the natural growth of the Catholic 
population, which was more settled 
than the rest of the community. A 
further division of the archdiocese of 
San Francisco was found necessary 
in 1861. The northern portion of 
the State, with the adjoining territo- 
ries of Nevada and Utah, was form- 
ed into the Vicariate of Marysville, 
which was subsequently raised to the 
rank of a bishopric, with its see at 
Grass Valley. 

Since that period no changes have 
been made in the episcopal divisions 
of California; but the second order 
of the clergy, the Catholic popula- 
tion, Catholic institutions, and Catho- 
lic churches have continued to grow 
in numbers. At present, the propor- 
tion of priests to the whole popula- 
tion is nearly three times greater in 
California than the average for the 
whole of the Union, being about one 
priest to every three thousand five 
hundred inhabitants; while through- 
out the United States the average 
does not exceed one to ten thousand. 
Nevertheless, owing to the extent of 
the country over which the popula- 
tion is scattered, and the very large 
proportion of Catholics in it, there is 
still a great want of more priests and 
churches, and it will doubtless be 
some years before it can be adequate- 
ly supplied. 

In no State of the Union have the 
religious orders taken deeper root or 
thriven better than in California. The 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Je- 
suits, the Vincentians, the Christian 
Brothers, the Sisters of Charity, of 
Mercy, of Notre Dame, of the Pre- 
sentation, of the Sacred Heart, and 
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of the order of St. Dominic, all have 
establishments within its boundaries. 

The Franciscans, as we have seen, 
were the pioneers of Christianity in 
California, and, in spite of the oppres- 
sion of the Mexican government, they 
have never abandoned the land. A 
number of them continued to attend 
to the spiritual wants of the popula- 
tion, both Spanish and Indian, after 
the control of the latter had been 
taken from them, and the order has 
shared in the growth of the church 
since the American conquest. Two 
of their former mission establishments 
are still in their hands, in the diocese 
of Monterey, in which they have also 
two schools. 

The Vincentians have the only es- 
tablishment they possess in California 
in the same diocese, where they open- 
ed a college some-two and a half 
years ago, and have since conducted 
it with considerable success. Los 
Angeles City also possesses an orphan 
asylum and a hospital, under the 
management of the Sisters of Chari- 
ty, and there are several convents of 
nuns in different parts of the dio- 
cese. 

The Jesuits were the first missiona- 
ries of California, though the tyranni- 
cal suppression of their order, and 
the barbarous exile of its members 
from the dominions of the king of 
Spain, prevented them from extend- 
ing their spiritual conquests beyond 
the peninsula of Lower California. 
It was not until after the American 
conquest that they were permitted to 
enter Upper California; but as soon 
as that event opened the country to 
them, their entry was not long de- 
layed. In 1851, several fathers of 
the society, who had been previously 
engaged in the Indian missions of 
Oregon, arrivéd in California, and 
were put in possession of the old 
Franciscan Mission at Santa Clara, 
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about fifty miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. ‘There they founded a college, 
which at present ranks perhaps first 
among the institutions of learning on 
the Pacific coast, and is one of the larg- 
est houses of the order on the Ame- 
rican continent. The crusade against 
the monastic orders, which had been 
inaugurated in Italy shortly before, 
proved highly profitable to California, 
as a large number of Italian Jesuits 
were thus obtained for Santa Clara, 
A second college was subsequently 
opened in San Francisco, which has 
attained an equal degree of prosperity 
with the older academy, and, in ad- 
dition, the parishes of Santa Clara 
and San José are administered by the 
priests of the order. Altogether, the 
Jesuits number about thirty priests, 
and as many, or rather more, lay 
brothers in California. In the inter- 
nal administration of the order, Cali- 
fornia is dependent on the provin- 
cial of Turin in Italy, whence most 
of its missionaries came, and has 
no connection with the provinces es- 
tablished in the Eastern States. It 
possesses a novitiate of its own at 
Santa Clara, and only requires a house 
of studies to have all the organiza- 
tion of a province complete in itself. 

The Dominicans are also established 
in the archdiocese of San Francisco, 
where they have a convent at Benicia 
on the Sacramento River, besides fur- 
nishing pastors to several other par- 
ishes. ‘The archbishop himself is a 
member of the order, which well 
maintains in California its reputation 
for learning and strictness of discipline. 
Several of the Californian Domini- 
cans, including the archbishop, are 
natives of Spain, but the majority are 
Irish or Irish-Americans. The Do- 
minican nuns also have a convent 
and academy at Benicia, which ranks 
deservedly high among the education- 
al institutions of the State; and a free 
school in San Francisco, which affords 
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instruction to several hundred chil- 
dren. 

The Christian Brothers are, in point 
of time, the newest of the religious 
orders in California, having only come 
to the State some two years ago, at 
the invitation of Archbishop Allema- 
ny. Their system of education is 
eminently adapted to the require- 
ments of her people, as is shown by 
the rapid success of their first college, 
which already numbers more than 
two hundred and twenty resident stu- 
dents. The marked success which 
has so far attended the efforts of the 
brothers gives every reason to believe 
that they (and it may be added, they 
alone) can solve the great problem 
of Catholic education in California, 
which is, how to provide Catholic 
common schools for the children of 
the working-classes. Those classes 
there, as everywhere else throughout 
the Union, form the bulk of the Ca- 
tholic population, and desire to pro- 
cure for their little ones the advan- 
tage of schooling. If possible, they 
wish to obtain it fromCatholic sources ; 
but if this cannot be, they will, there 
is ground to fear, avail themselves of 
the educational facilities offered by 
the State schools, even at the risk of 
their children’s faith. As the number 
of these children must be reckoned 
by tens of thousands, the task of pro- 
viding them with suitable education 
is no easy one; but the object and 
spirit of the order instituted by the 
venerable De La Salle, and the suc- 
cess which has attended its system 
of parochial schools in Missouri and 
other States, give good grounds to 
hope that it will prove equal to the 
work that lies before it in Califor- 
nia, where the circumstances of the 
country are peculiarly favorable to 
the growth of Catholic institutions. 
Nowhere else has anti-Catholic bigo- 
try less power in the government, 
or is public opinion more favorable 
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to the church; and though the 
infidel common-school system finds 
strong support in a numerous class, 
yet we believe that in no part 
of the Union can the battle for reli- 
gious education be fought out under 
more favorable auspices. The ur- 
gent need that exists for Catholic 
schools at present, may be judged of 
from the fact that while the different 
colleges and boarding-schools under 
the management of the Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, Christian Brothers, and Vin- 
centians, provide education for about 
a thousand boys, the Catholic com- 
mon schools throughout the State 
contain a number scarcely greater, or 
less than a tenth of their due propor- 
tion. Female education is better pro- 
vided for in this respect. The Pre- 
sentation and Dominican Sisters, and 
the Sisters of Charity and Mercy, 
have about four thousand pupils in 
their free schools in San Francisco, and 
there are also several similar establish- 
ments in different parts of the State; 
but even these are inadequate to the 
wants of the Catholic population, 
and in California, as in the Eastern 
States, the problem of how to provide 
schooling for the children of the poor 
is the most serious and difficult one 
that the church has to solve. 
California, in proportion to its 
population, is rich in institutions for 
the relief of suffering and distress. 
The male and female orphan asylams 
in the dioceses of San Francisco, 
Grass Valley, and Monterey main- 
tain about six hundred of these be- 
reaved little ones. The Sisters of 
Mercy and Charity have each a 
general hospital under their charge 
in San Francisco, where the latter 
have also a foundling hospital. They 
have also a hospital in Los Angeles, 
and the Sisters of Mercy have a 
Magdalen asylum in San Francisco. 
Altoether, the number of religious, 
of both sexes, engaged in works of 








instruction or charity in California, 
approaches three hundred, and this in 
a population of little over half a mil- 
lion. 

Reference has already been made 
to the variety of races that forms so 
peculiar a feature in the Californian 
population. It may not be amiss to 
devote a few words to each separate- 
ly, especially with regard to their re- 
lations with the church. 

As the original settlers of the coun- 
try, the Spanish element deserves to be 
mentioned first, although no longer 
occupying the chief place in political 
or numerical importance. The Spa- 
nish Californians are mostly descend- 
ed from a few families, chiefly Euro- 
peans, who settled in the country in 
the palmy days of the missions, and 
whose posterity have increased in the 
course of a century to a population 
of severalthousand. The prevalence 
of a few family names among them 
is quite as remarkable as in certain 
districts of Ireland and Scotland, 
where a single sept name is borne by 
almost ali the inhabitants of a parish 
or barony; and nearly all the more 
wealthy families are connected with 
one another by the ties of blood or 
marriage. As a general rule, they 
have less intermixture of Indian blood 
than the southern Mexicans, though 
such of the mission Indians as have 
survived the overthrow of their pro- 
tectors regard themselves as Spa- 
niards, and are so styled by the rest 
of the population. Some of these In- 
dians occupy respectable positions in 
society, and one at least, Senor Do- 
minguez, was a member of the con- 
vention which drew up the State con- 
stitution of California. The Spanish 
Californians are generally hospitable 
and generous, and, though imperfectly 
acquainted with the refinements of ci- 
vilization, they display much of the old 
Spanish politeness in their dealings 
with each other and with strangers. 
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They retain the Spanish taste for music 
and dancing, and, we are sorry to say, 
for bull-fights and games of chance ; 
in Los Angeles and the other south- 
ern counties, all the scenes of the 
life of Leon or Castile may still be 
witnessed. Cattle-raising forms their 
chief occupation, and in the ma- 
nagement of stock they display a 
good deal of skill and energy; but 
their inexperience in the ways of mo- 
dern life, and their ignorance of Ame- 
rican law, have gradually deprived 
them of the ownership of most of 
the lands they held at the discovery 
of the gold “ placers.” Many of them 
sold their property at ridiculously low 
prices, others were deprived of them 
by the operation of the land tax, 
which was entirely new to their ideas ; 
while the distaste for settled industry 
and the improvident habits engender- 
ed by their former mode of life unfit- 
ted them for competing in other pur- 
suits with the enterprise of the new- 
comers. The generation which has 
grown up since the American con- 
quest, however, displays a much great- 
er spirit of enterprise than its fathers 
have shown, and promises to play a 
more important part in the country. 
Politically and socially, the Spanish 
Californians enjoy a good deal of con- 
sideration; some of them usually oc- 
cupy seats in the State Legislature, 
and on the judicial bench; the 
Spanish language is used as well 
as the English in legal documents, 
and the acts of the Legislature; and 
one of the higher State offices is gene- 
rally filled by a Spaniard. 

There is also a considerable Spanish- 
American population, chiefly Mexi- 
cans and Chilenos, in the Pacific 
States. Most of them are engaged 
in mining or stock-raising; but a 
considerable number are engaged in 
business, in which several of them 
occupy prominent positions. The 
Chilenos are generally possessed of 
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at least the rudiments of schooling, 
and are tolerably well organized for 
mutual aid; but the Mexicans, owing 
to the political condition of their 
country, are much behind them in 
both these respects, Altogether, the 
population of California of Spanish 
origin must number from forty to fif- 
ty thousand. 

Closely connected with the Spa- 
nish population are the Portuguese, 
who, of late years, have begun to im- 
migrate to California in considerable 
numbers, and now number several 
thousands there. The majority of 
them are engaged in farming: or gar- 
dening. They are, as a class, sober, 
industrious, and peaceable. They are 
settled principally in the counties 
around the Bay of San Francisco, 
and very few of them are to be found 
in the city itself. 

The American population, as it is 
customary in California to style the 
natives of the other States of the 
Union, has been drawn in not very un- 
equal proportions from the North and 
South, and its character partakes of 
the peculiarities of both sections, with 
a general spirit of recklessness and 
profusion that is peculiarly its own. 
The public opinion of California is 
much more liberal and tolerant than 
that of the Eastern States, and it is 
rarely indeed that Catholics have to 
complain of any open display of of- 
fensive bigotry on the part of any in- 
fluential portion of their fellow-citi- 
zens. On one occasion, about a year 
ago, a leading evening paper of San 
Francisco attempted to raise an anti- 
Catholic cry during the excitement of 
a political campaign ; but the attempt 
met with such reprobation from all 
parties, that the proprietors found it 
expedient to apologize for it in the 
course of a day or two as best they 
could. The great foe of the church 
in California is not Protestantism, but 
unbelief ; and although the latter is in 
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its nature as full of bitterness against 
her as the former, yet its champions 
find it necessary to assume liberality, 
even if they do not feel it, in obedi- 
ence to public sentiment. Some of 
the Protestant sects are indeed out- 
spoken in their bigotry, but their po- 
wer is very trifling, as the entire Pro- 
testant church membership does not 
amount to five per cent of the popu- 
lation, and not one sixth of the whole 
people comes under the influence of 
any Protestant denomination what- 
soever. The number of converts in 
California and Oregon is considerable, 
including several individuals of high 
political and literary eminence, and 
there are also many American Ca- 
tholics, chiefly from Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Missouri, scattered through 
the State. 

The Irish are the most numerous 
of the European nationalities repre- 
sented in the Californian population, 
and enjoy a much greater degree of 
prosperity than their countrymen in 
any other State of the Union. A much 
larger proportion of their numbers are 
engaged in farming than is the case 
in the Eastern States, and the advan- 
tages arising from such an employment 
of their labor are evident to the dull- 
est eye. Much of the cultivated land 
of the State is in their possession, and 
some of them are among its largest 
land-owners. The city population 
also enjoys a greater degree of com- 
fort than the same class in New York 
or Boston. Three of the savings- 
banks of San Francisco, representing 
nearly half the capital of the entire 
number of such institutions in that 
city, are under Irish control, and 
Irishmen are also among the most 
successful merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers of California. The late 


mayor of San Francisco, and an ex- 
governor of the State are Irishmen and 
Catholics, and three Irish-Americans 
in succession have filled the office of 
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United States senator, one of whom 
still represents the State in Wash- 
ington. We are not able to give 
the precise amount of the Irish po- 
pulation in California; but, includ- 
ing the children of Irish parents, it 
cannot be less than a fourth of the 
whole. It is needless to state that 
the immense majority of the Irish in 
California are Catholics, and that their 
zeal for every thing pertaining to re- 
ligion forms a marked contrast to the 
indifference of their non-Catholic fel- 
low-citizens. 

The Germans come next to the 
Irish in importance, probably amount- 
ing to two. thirds of their number. 
They are more blended with the rest 
of the population than in the Eastern 
States, and there is only one distinc- 
tively German settlement in Califor- 
nia, namely, the town of Anaheim on 
the southern coast. About one fourth 
of them are Catholics, but they only 
possess one German church in the 
state, forming, in this respect, a strong 
contrast to their countrymen in the 
Mississippi Valley and on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Of the non-Catholic Ger- 
mans, the Jews form a considerable 
and very wealthy portion, and pre- 
serve their distinctive national habits 
much more tenaciously than the rest 
of theircountrymen. The synagogue 
Emmanuel in San Francisco is the most 
costly and elegant place of worship 
on the Pacific coast, while the Ger- 
man Protestants have scarcely a church 
in California, and indeed, few of them 
can be regarded as Christians in any 
sense. 

The French population of Califor- 
nia is very considerable, amounting 
to probably from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand, though, as comparatively few 
of its members become naturalized, it 
is not so easy to estimate its numbers. 
In itself it is more completely organ- 
ized than any other class of the popu- 
lation, having its own benevolent so- 
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cieties, hospitals, military companies, 
savings-banks, press, and other insti- 
tutions, all distinctively French in their 
management. ‘The Italians, who are 
nearly as numerous as the French, 
resemble them in the number of their 
national organizations; but they are 
not as well managed as those of 
the former. The Italians are engaged 
chiefly in. trade, fishing, and garden- 
ing, in which pursuits they are indus- 
trious and usually prosperous. The 
French are engaged in almost every 
avocation. The Italians have a na- 
tional church in San Francisco, and 
the French have a special pastor at- 
tached to one of the parochial churches 
of the city for their benefit. 

The Sclavonians from Austria are 
also a numerous body; they usually 
are classed with the Italians, though 
possessing several associations of their 
own nationality. Nearly one half of 
them are schismatics ; and the Russian 
government has lately established a 
schismatic church in San Francisco for 
their use and that of the few Russians 
residing there. It is even in contem- 
plation to make that city the residence 
of the Bishop of Sitka, who has recent- 
ly been transferred along with his flock 
to the allegiance of the United States, 
but who, nevertheless, still receives his 
orders from the Russian synod. It is 
a curious example of the way reli- 
gious affairs are managed among the 
subjects of the czar, that the president 
of the Sclavonian Church Society is a 
German Lutheran, who fills the office 
of Russian consul, and on that account 
alone is considered sufficiently quali- 
fied to direct the spiritual concerns of 
his fellow-subjects. 

The Chinese form a very large, and, 
in many respects, the strangest ele- 
ment in the population of the Pacific 
coast. They are spread through all 
its States and territories, and, accord- 
ing to the most reliable accounts, 
number at least a hundred thou- 
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sand. Few of them have families, 
or ever intend to settle permanent- 
ly in the country, but after a few 
years’ toil as servants or laborers they 
almost invariably return to China. 
The immense majority of them are 
pagans or atheists, and they have se- 
veral temples or joss-houses in diffe- 
rent cities of California. A few Ca- 
tholics, however, are to be found 
among them, and a small chapel has 
lately been opened in San Francisco 
for their special use. The morals of 
the pagan Chinese are of the most 
licentious kind, and slavery in its worst 
form exists among them in spite of the 
laws, their ignorance of the language 
acting as an effectual bar to their 
availing themselves of its safeguards 
to personal freedom. As in all other 
Chinese settlements, so in California, 
they have practically a government 
of their own, under the name of com- 
panies, the chief men of which exer- 
cise almost absolute authority over 
their countrymen, extending, it is be- 
lieved, occasionally to the infliction 
of capital punishment. The white la- 
boring classes are bitterly opposed to 
the Chinese, on account of the low 
rate of wages for which they work, 
and the belief that they are slaves of 
the companies ; but nevertheless their 
numbers are steadily on the increase, 
and it is not impossible but they may 
eventually become the majority of the 
population of the entire Pacific slope. 

The greater part of the preceding 
remarks are applicable mainly to Cali- 
fornia and the adjoining mining terri- 
tories of Nevada, Montana, Idaho, 
and Arizona, which have been chiefly 
settled from it, and whose inhabitants 
partake of the character of its people. 
The State of Oregon and the adjoining 
territory of Washington number a po- 
pulation of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand, of an entirely different character 
from that of California, 

While Catholic missionaries were the 
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first settlers in California, the coloniza- 
tion of Oregon was mainly effected 
under the direction of Methodist mi- 
nisters and the auspices of the Metho- 
dist Church. Catholic priests, it is 
true, had preceded Methodism on its 
soil, and the present Archbishop of 
Portland and the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Vancouver had visited its Indian 
tribes in 1838; but the Methodist 
colonies, which arrived in the country 
a few years later, were deeply imbued 
with hatred to Catholicity, and a good 
deal of their intolerant spirit still re- 
mains among the people. The Je- 
suits have been, indeed, very suc- 
cessful in converting and civilizing 
the Indians; but the white popula- 
tion, with the exception of a few Ca- 
nadian colonies and a not very large 
number of Catholics in the city of 
Portland and the mining districts of 
southern Oregon, is mainly under 
Methodist influence. Indeed, so high 
did anti-Catholic prejudice run among 
the first settlers of Oregon, that a Me- 
thodist conference seriously proposed 
to Mr. Lane, the first governor of the 
territory, to expel all Catholics from 
his jurisdiction by force, a proposition 
which it is scarcely needful to say he 
indignantly rejected. Of late years, 
however, the number of Catholics is 
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on the increase, and with the greater 
facilities for settlement offered by the 
lines of railroads now in course of 
construction, their numbers will no 
doubt grow still faster in the future. 
Portland in Oregon is an archiepisco- 
pal see, and Washington territory is 
a separate diocese, so that Catholic 
immigrants need not fear the want of 
religious aids in spite of the limited 
number of their fellow-worshippers in 
these northern districts of the Pacific 
coast. 

Such, in brief, is the past history 
and the present state of the church 
beyond the Rocky Mountains ; and a 
Catholic can hardly fail to find in 
them the brightest hopes for its future. 
Obstacles will have to be encountered, 
no doubt ; fights be fought and sacri- 
fices made; but the successes which 
Catholicity has already achieved, and 
the vantage-ground she now occupies 
in California, leave little reason to 
doubt of her final triumph. The soil, 
fertilized by the sweat and blood of 
the Franciscan missionaries, cannot 
prove a barren one; and no part of 
the Union gives promise of a richer 
harvest than that California which a 
few years ago was regarded through- 
out the world as the chosen abode of 
lawlessness and crime. 
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OUR LADY’S NATIVITY. 


Srar of the morning, how still was thy shining, 
When its young splendor arose on the sea! 
Only the angels, the secret divining, 
Hailed the long-promised, the chosen, in thee. 


Sad were the fallen, and vainly dissembled 
Fears of “the woman” in Eden foretold; 

Darkly they guessed, as believing they trembled, 
Who was the gem for the casket of gold.* 


Oft as thy parents bent musingly o’er thee, 
Watching thy slumbers and blessing their God, 

Little they dreamt of the glory before thee, 
Little they thought thee the mystical Rod. 


Though the deep heart of the nations forsaken 
Beat with a sense of deliverance nigh ; 
True to a hope through the ages unshaken, 
Looked for “the day-spring” to break “ from on high ;” 


Thee they perceived not, the pledge of redemption— 
Hidden like thought, though no longer afar ; 

Not though the light of a peerless exemption 
Beamed in thy rising, immaculate star! 


All in the twilight, so modestly shining, 

Dawned thy young beauty, sweet star of the sea! 
Only the angels, the secret divining, 

Hailed the elected, “the Virgin,” { in thee. 


B. D. H. 


*“ Thou art the casket where the jewel lay."—Gzeorge Herbert. 


t 7 Tlap@évog. LXX. ihe Virgin, not a Virgin; which is also more in accordance with the Hebrew 
and the Latin. 
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PLUTARCH. 


THe moral influence which Plu- 
tarch exerts over posterity is of a very 
peculiar kind. He has not, like Aris- 
totle, laid down the law to an entire 
world for nearly two thousand years. 
He has not been deemed so perfect a 
master of style as Virgil or Cicero, who 
were the models, first of the Benedic- 
tines, and then of the prose writers 
and poets of the humanitarian school. 
His reputation pales by the side of the 
brilliant fame which the resurrected 
Plato enjoyed during the fifteenth 
century; and yet he has done what 
all these immortals, whose authority 
far surpasses in extent and duration 
that of his biographies, have failed to 
do. Among the revived ancient au- 
thors none has surpassed Plutarch in 
inspiring the moderns with the same 
keen appreciation of the classic charac- 
teristics, with the same love and enthu- 
siasm for whatever is really or sup- 
posedly great in antiquity ; and none 
has therefore contributed so much to 
the revelation of what we understand 
by the purely human in man’s nature. 

From the days of Macchiavelli and 
Charles V. down to the present, we 
rarely fail to meet with the name of 
Plutarch among those writers who 
have made an abiding impression on 
the youthful minds of prominent states- 
men and warriors. In turning over 
the leaves of the biographies of our 
modern great, we are constantly re- 
minded of the words which Schiller 
puts into the mouth of Carl Moor: 
“When I read of the great men in 
my Plutarch, I loath our ink-staining 
age.” This sentiment has found an 
echo in every civilized land, and es- 
pecially in France. 

The first French translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Parallels was welcomed by 


Montaigne with expressions of the 
liveliest joy. ‘We would have been 
swallowed up in ignorance,” exclaims 
he, (essay i. 4,) “if this book had 
not extricated us from the slough; 
thanks to Plutarch, we now dare to 
speak and write.” Rabelais refreshes 
his soul with the Morala, “There 
is,” writes the translator Amyot to 
King Charles IX., “no better work 
next to holy writ.” The “ perennial- 
ly young” Plutarch is the “ breviary,” 
the “conscience” of the century, and 
he remains until the beginning of the 
most modern time—as Madame Ro- 
land calls him—* the pasture of great 
souls,” and the “ fellow-companion of 
warriors.” Condé had him read out 


aloud in his tent, and in the historical 
part of the books for a camp library 


which Napoleon Bonaparte ordered 
from the citoyen J. B. Soy, “ Aomme 
de lettres,” March, 1798, Plutarch 
stands first, and Tacitus, Thucydides, 
and Frederick IT. last. 

The home of Plutarch’s admirers is, 
as we have already observed, France. 
Like all Latin races, the French de- 
light to revel in pictures of ancient 
greatness ; their historical imagination 
is governed by fantastic ideals of anti- 
quity, especially of ancient Rome, and 
the fountain from which they drew, 
mediately and immediately, their in- 
spiration, is Plutarch’s Lives. Hence 
the exaggerated estimate of Plutarch’s 
historical merits, against which mo- 
dern criticism begins to protest with 
much vigor, is greatest in that coun- 
try. Indeed, the principle upon which 
Plutarch has selected his historical 
authorities, and the manner in which 
he has used them, are decidedly open 
to objection. They are not chosen 
according to their scientific or critical 
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value, but according to their wealth 
of picturesque detail and psychologi- 
cally remarkable characteristics. He 
follows a leading author, whose name 
he usually omits to state, and whose 
testimony he only compares with that 
of other writers when there is a con- 
flict of authorities. The text is never 
cited. He reproduces the sense, but 
with that latitude which is natural to 
an imaginative mind endowed in an 
unusual degree with the gift of realiz- 
ing the past. In the choice of his 
subject matter he follows the instincts 
of a historical portrait-painter. To 
describe campaigns, to analyze great 
political changes, is not his province. 
His acquaintance with the political 
and military systems of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans is very superficial, 
and he seems to care little for a more 
intimate knowledge of them. His 
main purpose is not the study of his- 
tory, but that of the personal career 
of interesting individuals, “ It is not 
histories we write,” Plutarch tells us 
himself in his introduction to the life 
of Alexander the Great; “ but life- 
pictures ;” and for these, he maintains, 
some small trait, some apt expression, 
be it only a witticism, is often more 
available than the greatest military 
deeds, the most bloody victories, or 
the most splendid conquests. 

In making this distinction, which 
Plutarch repeatedly acknowledges to 
be a rule with him, he forgets that he 
violates the natural connection, inas- 
much as all historical personages are 
part and parcel of the time they live 
in; he forgets also that, thus treated, 
historical characters degenerate into 
ordinary mortals. But Plutarch does 
not aspire to the dignity of a historian; 
he simply claims to “ paint souls ;” and 
those readers who ignore this distinc- 
tion have never comprehended him. 

Some of the works which Plutarch 
was still able to consult are lost, and 
we depend, therefore, upon him for 
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light on certain important periods of 
history. This has led many to regard 
him as a historical authority, to consi- 
der his biographical narratives as the 
main object of his writings, and to 
skip the moralizing comparisons of 
the parallel biographies which show 
that these portraits are to him nothing 
more than a means of illustrating his 
peculiar ethics by examples, This 
point is of great importance; for it 
proves the only view from which the 
literary character of Plutarch can be 
justly estimated. 

Not only his narratives, but the 
judgments which he bases upon them, 
and the views of the world from which 
they spring, have left their mark on 
posterity, and this to an extent sur- 
prising even to the initiated. And 
here it behooves us to exercise still 
greater caution, a still greater distrust, 
than we entertain for his statements 
of fact. Plutarch stands as far remov- 
ed from the times of the heroes upon 
whom he passes judgment, as we are 
from the characters of the Crusades. 
The full effects of this remoteness can 
only be estimated by those who have 
made Plutarch’s age and the moral 
condition reflected in his non-histori- 
cal writings their special study. “ Plu- 
tarch’s biographies,” remarks a French 
scholar of this class, “ are an explana- 
tory appendix to his Moralia; both 
equally reflected a Greek provincial- 
ist’s views of the world under the em- 
pire ; the views of one who sought to 
console himself for the degradation 
and emptiness of the present by a ro- 
mantic idealization of the real and 
imaginary grandeur of a former age.” 
Plutarch is an out-and-out romancist, 
and to this must be mainly ascribed 
the influence he wields over a certain 
order of minds, The historical errors 
wltich we are so slowly correcting are 
due to this discovery. To show how 
little Plutarch was fit to play the part 
of interpreter to a period which had 
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already become remote antiquity in 
his day, we need only cast a single 
glance at the times in which he lived. 

From Plutarch’s own writings we 
glean nothing that is authentic in re- 
gard to his life. Rich as they no 
doubt are in interesting contributions 
to the moral and intellectual history 
of his times, they are barren as regards 
every thing relating to the author’s 
biography. In truth, the biographer 
of the ancients is himself without a 
biography. We know, in the main, 
that he was born in Cheronea, about 
the time of Nero’s visit to the Delphic 
temple; that he studied at Athens 
under the philosopher Ammonius ; 
that he visited Greece, Egypt, and 
Italy as a peripatetic scholar. After 
having taught many years at Rome, 
he finally returned to his native place 
and commenced that prolific literary 
activity which he displayed in nearly 
all departments of ancient knowledge. 
In these labors the indefatigable stu- 
dent was rather assisted than retarded 
by his various public duties, first on 
the urban police, then as archon, and 
lastly as the high-priest of the Delphic 
Apollo. 

The story that Plutarch was once 
the teacher of Trajan, and that the 
latter appointed him governor of Hel- 
las and Illyricum, first told by Sym- 
kellas and Suidas, then repeated by 
John of Salisbury and the scholars 
of the Renaissance, is a silly Byzan- 
tine fable. The latter portion of Plu- 
tarch’s life, as we learn from his con- 
fessions, passed in a retirement entire- 
ly inconsistent with the Byzantine 
story. The world within whose 
bounds the archon of Chzronea and 
priest of Apollo lived was a contract- 
ed one, and only romance could gild 
such an existence with the halo of 
departed glory. 

Plutarch may be said to have done 
wonders. At a time when the old 
love of country and state had long 
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died out, he, the philosopher, deter- 
minedly opposed the petty, baneless 
cosmopolitanism of his day. In a 
world which had long lost its ancient 
faith, and in which the Gospel of Christ 
had not yet attained the ascendency, 
the priest of the Delphic oracle bat- 
tled undismayed for the old gods and 
against the anarchy of the renegade 
schools of philosophy. In both cases 
he is, however, himself, and more than 
he seems aware or is willing to con- 
cede, tainted by the prevailing scep- 
ticism, and it is this, in consequence, 
which colors his own views of the 
world with what we call romanticism. 

Let us follow Plutarch for a mo- 
ment on those two battle-fields of his 
polemics, and observe the distinctive 
features of the AMoralia. 

The warm appreciation which he 
displays for every thing that is great 
in humanity or history is surprising 
when we remember the incredible 
hollowness of the surroundings amidst 
which his heroes Were drawn, and 
the society in which he lived, not as 
a soured misanthrope, but as a stir- 
ring official The petty Cheronea 
was hardly the place to prepare the 
mind for the reception of great 
thoughts. The population of the mu- 
nicipality, though active and bustling, 
lived far from the great world. It 
had its share of orators, sophists, 
lecturers; it had party divisions to 
quicken the heart to love and hate; 
it had games to excite the passions 
and to stimulate ambition. But what 
were the questions which the people 
quarrelled about with all the readiness 
and vehemence proverbial of the Hel- 
lenic race? They were mainly where 
the best baths might be found; which 
party was most likely to triumph at 
the next dog or cock-fight ; what kind 
of man the new official from Rome, 
or the next travelling sophist, would 
turn out to be; how such a one had 
made -his fortune, or how Ismenodora, 
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the wealthy widow, could have es- 
poused an obscure man? These were 
the principal topics which the Che- 
roneans of Plutarch’s day discussed 
when they went to sleep at night, and 
resumed again on waking in the morn- 
ing. And yet how dearly Plutarch 
loved this small, petty fatherland! 
How happy he appears to be that it 
should enjoy the golden peace which 
at last fell upon the world after the 
empire had put an end to the terrible 
civil wars! Under the iron rule of 
Rome all provinces once more breath- 
ed freely. Whatever imperialism meant 
at the capital, in the provinces it was 
still popular; and even under Domi- 
tian, as Suetonius assures us, the mo- 
deration and justice of the Czesars was 
the theme of general praise. In con- 
temporary Hellas, in the province of 
Achaia, the people appreciated these 
blessings, though they felt most pain- 
fully the loss of their former power 
and renown. Even the monuments of 
their ancient glory, which attracted 
annually crowds of strangers, became 
so many tombstones full of bitter me- 
mories, and the explanations of the 
garrulous guides must have sounded 
like reproaches in the ears of the de- 
generate race. 

The policy which imperial Rome 
pursued toward the land from which 
she had received in the palmy days 
of her transition to a more refined 
culture the most admired models in 
science and art, and from which she 
obtained in the following centuries 
the best instructors, the most learn- 
ed writers, and the most desirable 
nurses, was a strange compound of 
severe brutality and flattering caresses. 
When the great Germanicus, accom- 
panied by a single lictor, reverential- 
ly entered the sacred precincts of 
Athens, and graciously listened to the 
vaunts of the rhetoricians on the 
splendor and glory of Greece, and 
when immediately afterward the bru- 
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tal Piso descended on the city like a 
thunderbolt to remind the frightened 
provincials in a bullying manner that 
they were no longer Athenians, but 
the sweepings of nations, (con/uvies 
nationum, Tac. Annal. iii. 54,) then 
this people learnt by abrupt changes 
how they stood in the regard of the 
Romans. 

When the Greeks became the sub- 
jects of Rome, they were but too 
speedily taught what she meant by 
the “liberation of the oppressed.” 
All the accustomed safeguards of the 
law were suspended at one sweep. 
No marriage contract, no negotiation, 
no purchase, no sale, between city 
and city, village and village, was bind- 
ing unless ratified by special act of 
grace from Rome. All sources of 
prosperity, all public and private rights, 
passed into Roman hands. Nothing 
remained to the Greeks save the me- 
mory of their former prestige, and 
the old rivalry between the tribes and 
cities, which invariably burst out 
afresh whenever the emperor or one 
of his lieutenants favored one more 
than the other. So humiliating and 
painful were the results of this state 
of things, that even such a zealous 
local patriot as Plutarch advises the 
people, in his pocket oracle for em- 
bryo statesmen, to forget the unfortu- 
nate words Marathon, Platzea, and 
Eurymedon. And yet the same Plu- 
tarch is so thoroughly Beeotian, that 
he cannot prevail on himself to for- 
give the “ father of history” the ma- 
licious candor with which he relates 
the bad conduct of the Thebans in 
the Persian war. 

Cheronea, the home of Plutarch, 
ranked among the most favored cities 
of the empire, being a municipium, or 
free city, under the protectorate of 
Rome, but governed in accordance 
with its ancient laws by officers elect- 
ed by the people. Plutarch gives us 
a very interesting picture of the local 
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administration. His political precepts, 
and his treatise on the part which it 
behooves an old man to play in the 
state, thoroughly enlighten us on all 
these points. The municipal officers, 
though merely honorary and unsala- 
ried, were as much an object of con- 
tention as in former days when they 
were lucrative. The candidates were 
often obliged to make extraordinary 
exertions for popular support; they 
erected public edifices; endowed 
schools and temples; built libraries, 
aqueducts, baths; distributed bread, 
money, and cakes; got up games and 
feasts, and many wealthy men were 
thus ruined by their ambition, The 
benefits secured by public office were 
exemption from local taxation, pre- 
cedence at the theatres and games, 
the erection of busts, statues, inscrip- 
tions, and pictures ; and, after the ex- 
piration of office, perhaps promotion 
in the imperial service. 

In addition to the expenses inci- 
dent to such a canvass, the candidates, 
if not of low extraction and mean 
spirit, had to give up many prejudices 
which must have greatly hurt the 
pride of every true Greek. Plutarch 
fully explains in his political precepts 
what a patriot might expect in those 
days on entering the public service. 


** Whatever position,” he tells his young 
countrymen, ‘‘ you may attain, never forget 
that the time is past when a statesman can 
say to himself with Pericles on putting on 
the chlamys, Remember that thou presi- 
dest over a free people, over Hellenes, or 
Athenians. Rather remember that though 
thou hast subjects, thou thyself art a sub- 
ject. Thou rulest over a conquered people, 
under imperial lieutenants. Thou must 
therefore wear thy chlamys modestly; thou 
must keep an eye on the judgment seat of 
the pro-consul, and never lose sight of the 
sandals above thy crown. Thou must act 
like the player, who assumes the attitudes 
prescribed in his part, and, turning his ear 
toward the prompter, makes no mien, mo- 
tion, or sound but such as he is ordered.” 


Even the officials of this free city 
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were therefore only puppets, whose 
functions presented no temptation to 
the ambitious. All that was left to 
the local government were the inferior 
market and street police, the care of 
the local security and order, and a 
partial participation in the apportion- 
ment of the imperial taxes. But while 
there was nothing to stimulate the 
ambition of the Chzeroneans, the sys- 
tem had a tendency to promote sy- 
cophancy. The subordinate officials 
entirely ceased to think and act inde- 
pendently, and applied to the empe- 
ror in person for directions on the 
veriest trifles, especially when the ru- 
ler seemed inclined to encourage this 
spirit of subserviency. Such an em- 
peror was Trajan, admired by Pliny 
for his untiring activity, which led 
him to meddle with every thing. He 
took up his pen to defend the ex- 
change of two soldiers, to decree the 
removal of a dead man’s ashes, and 
to assign an athlete’s reward. Pliny, 
his lieutenant, ruled Bithynia like an 
automaton. In Prusa, Nicodemia, 
Nicea, not a man, not a sesterce, 
not a stone, was suffered to change 
its place without the imperial sanc- 
tion. The selection of a surveyor 
was made a question of state. The 
emperor seems finally to have found 
the work too much for him; for he 
writes on one occasion to his lieute- 
nant: “Thou art on the spot, must 
know the situation, and shouldst de- 
termine accordingly.” In the cor- 
respondence of these two men can 
be traced the corruption which gra- 
dually seized and overwhelmed rulers 
and ruled in the Roman empire on 
the inclined plane of a rapidly spread- 
ing super-civilization. 

It is greatly to the honor of Plu- 
tarch that he condemns this mischie- 
vous tendency. He does not find 
fault with it for the political reasons 
which would lead us to oppose a pa- 
ralyzing centralization, but for the 
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sake of the manly dignity, the moral 
self-respect, which should never be 
forgotten. ‘“ Let it suffice,” exclaims 
he, “that our limbs are fettered ; it 
is unnecessary to place our necks 
also in the halter.” 

We perceive here in the honest 
archon of Cheronea still something 
of the sturdy spirit of ancient Hel- 
las. Not in vain had he read the histo- 
ry of his ancestors; in spite of the un- 
propitious times, he still holds what 
survives of their virtues worthy of 
preservation; and it is gratifying to 
find a man of this stamp serving an 
ungrateful public, while the conceit- 
ed philosophers of his day regarded 
politics a contamination. Nor was 
it without a good influence upon the 
literary labors of Plutarch that he did 
not boast, with Lucan, to know “no 
state or country,” but was content to 
contribute his share to a better state 
of things. Yet it is nevertheless easy 


to see that in such an atmosphere no 


state like the one for which Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, and Demosthenes had 
worked and striven on the field and 
the tribune—no country like that for 
which heroes had fought and bled at 
Marathon, Salamis, and Platzea— 
could hope to thrive. In this cramp- 
ed, commonplace sphere, amidst the 
provincial gossip and the petty inte- 
rests of such surroundings, the fierce 
passions which had once inspired par- 
ties, which in Rome had fired the 
hearts of the Gracchi and the other 
martyrs of the declining common- 
wealth, were altogether impossible. 
Here were only the citizens of a small 
provincial town, the descendants of 
an ancient and highly renowned no- 
bility but of beggarly presence, the 
wards of a subjugated land. ‘The en- 
thusiasm with which the higher minds 
of such an era revelled in the remi- 
niscences of departed greatness was 
perfectly natural ; no less natural was 
the dim twilight in which its heroes 
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appeared to eyes so little accustomed 
to discriminate. We can understand 
why such a profound impression should 
have been made by all that was for- 
eign in the olden times, especially 
when the means to analyze, probe, 
and comprehend it were wholly want- 
ing. 

Plutarch’s keen appreciation of all 
the qualities in which the ancients 
had the advantage over his own con- 
temporaries reflects much credit upon 
him. Yet he is incapable of compre- 
hending them individually, for there 
was nothing to correspond with them 
in the world he lived in. His ideas 
of state and freedom, of country and 
virtue among the ancients, are dis- 
torted, because in his time their mean- 
ing had partly been changed, and 
partly been lost. To Plutarch’s sus- 
ceptible mind, the heroes of Roman 
and Grecian history appeared like 
the effigies preserved in some ances- 
tral hall. He experienced, however, 
something of the thrill of exultation 
which electrified Sallust, when he, a 
warm-hearted youth, first tasted the 
same sensation; but when he endea- 
vors to communicate this feeling to 
the reader, he succeeds only in de- 
monstrating his unfitness for the task, 
An historian, in our sense of the word, 
Plutarch, we know, does not aspire 
to be; he claims merely to “ paint 
souls” and “to teach virtue,” but 
even herein he fails. His men are 
no real personages, no flesh and blood 
beings, whom he makes step out 
from the frame of tradition, but pup- 
pets gaudily and incongruously array- 
ed in all kinds of oddsandends. He 
has never produced a single genre 
portrait, but merely supplied the raw 
materials; and these may be even 
more valuable than any artistically 
finished but misdrawn historical like- 
ness would have been. This is, how- 
ever, all that can be said in the be- 
half of Plutarch’s creations, and when 
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we have followed him to his home 
and visited his mental laboratory, we 
perceive that it could not well have 
been otherwise. It is in this light 
that we have to depict to ourselves 
Plutarch in the character of the ro- 
mancist of the ancient ideal of state 
and country. And when, in conclu- 
sion, we regard him further as the 
romancist of the ancient faith, he may 
be taken for the predecessor of the 
apostate Emperor Julian, whom Da- 
vid Strauss so admirably sketched 
twenty years ago as the romancist on 
the throne of the Czesars. 

And here also the priest of the 
Pythian Apollo was once more com- 
pelled to accommodate himself to 
the sad changes of his time. The 
priestess still sat on the tripod; the 
sacred fumes still rose out of the 
earth; the seeress was still beset by 
curious questioners, and the foun- 
tains of the oracle still continued to 
flow. But how different was the na- 
ture of the questions which the con- 
temporaries of Plutarch addressed to 
the deity! Not war or peace between 
nation and nation, not rupture or al- 
liance between state and state, as in 
former days, now demanded its solu- 
tion. It was what should be eaten, 
drunk, sown, or harvested ; what the 
deity thought of a nuptial, of the por- 
tion set apart for a son or daughter! 
Such were the things that tempted 
the curiosity of the oracle-seekers ; 
and to answer them no longer in 
poetry, but in homely prose, had be- 
come the trivial duty of the sanctu- 
ary. And yet the magnificence of 
the gifts and endowments had of late 
rather increased than fallen off. 


‘Like the trees,” exultingly exclaims 
Plutarch, ‘‘ whose vigorous sap shoots forth 
continually new sprouts, so grows the Py- 
lum of Delphi, and extends day by day in the 
number of its chapels, consecrated water- 
fonts, and assembly halls, which rise in a 
splendor unknown for years. Apollo has 
saved us from neglect and misery to over- 
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whelm us with wealth, honors, and splen- 
dors ; it is impossible that such a revolution 
should have been caused by human agen- 
cies without divine intervention; it is he 
who has come to bestow his blessing on the 
oracle.” 


But not even Plutarch could dis- 
guise to himself the sad fact that the 
worship of the oracle had by no 
means kept pace with the progress of 
superstitious faith. Still, while the 
heathen deities had multiplied to an 
extent which led Pliny to declare 
that the gods in Olympus outnum- 
bered the men on earth; while the 
number of secret and public sects 
steadily increased in the east and 
west; while all the abominations of 
a misdirected religious instinct in 
both worlds united as in one com- 
mon sewer at Rome, when Tacitus 
said that among the rising sects the 
one prospered most which proclaimed 
not only a new god, but a new li- 
cense for all who were oppressed and 
poor; while all this was going on, the 
higher classes of society, the flower 
of the intellect of the heathen world, 
had repudiated the superstitions of 
the masses, partly to deny the exis- 
tence of the gods, and partly to adopt 
strange and exclusive mysteries. 

‘* This estrangement from the gods,” ex- 
claims Plutarch, ‘‘ may be divided into two 
streams : the one seeks a bed in those hearts 
which resemble a rocky soil, where every 
thing of a divine nature is rejected; the 
other waters gentle souls like a porous soil 
with exactly opposite effects, producing 


there an exaggerated and superstitious fear 
of the gods.” 


Against both these illusions Plu- 
tarch protests in a whole series of 
works, and the manner in which he 
does it exhibits the best side of his 
character. “It is so sweet,” he as- 
sures us, “to believe ;” and we also 
readily believe him when he describes 
the feelings with which he witnesses 
the solemnities of divine worship. 


‘‘The unbeliever,”” he says, ‘‘sees in 
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prayer only an unmeaning formula, in sac- 
rifices only the slaughter of helpless ani- 
mals ; but the devout feels his soul elevated, 
the heart relieved of sorrow and pain.”’ 


He implores a pious and childlike 
reverence for the faith of his forefa- 
thers; it was these gods who have 
made Greece great, protected it in 
good and evil seasons ; and those who 
will not pray to them from their in- 
most hearts, should at least suffer 
others to enjoy their peace of mind 
and happy simplicity. They should 
imitate the Egyptian priest, who, when 
too closely questioned by Herodotus, 
placed his finger upon his lips in mys- 
terious silence. He thinks it shows 
little delicacy in the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans to attempt to represent the 
gods as merely another name for the 
elementary forces. ‘Those who mis- 
take fire, water, air, etc., for the gods, 
accept the sails, ropes, and anchor of 
a vessel for the pilot, the wholesome 
drug for the physician, and the threads 
of the web for the weaver. 

“You destroy,” says he to the 
Epicureans, “ the foundations of socie- 
ty; you murder the holiest instincts 
of the human soul.” To the Stoics he 
says, 

«¢ Why attack what is universally accept- 
ed? why destroy the religious idea which 
each people has inherited in the nature of 
its gods ? You ask, above all things, proofs, 
reasons, and explanations ? Beware! If 
you bring the spirit of doubt to every altar, 
nothing will be sacred. Every people has 
its own faith. That faith, transmitted for 
centuries, must suffice ; its very age proves 
its divine origin; our duty is to hand it 
down to posterity, without stain or change, 
pure and unalloyed.” 


But what of Plutarch’s own ortho- 
doxy? Itis just what we might have 
expected from one who was too intelli- 
gent to believe the ancient myths and 
too much of an enthusiast calmly to 


test his religious heritage. Socrates 
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was not remiss in offering up prayers 
and sacrifices; no Athenian goddess 
could rationally complain of him; he 
believed not only in a Daimonion, or 
Deity, but (if the Apology be genuine) 
also in a Son of God; yet he was an 
atheist. Plutarch’s piety is no doubt 
more enthusiastic in a ratio to his lack 
of the Socratian keenness of intellect, 
but strictly considered he has no 
greater claims to the odor of ortho- 
doxy. With him also the different 
gods resolve themselves into demons, 
and it is only in his heart that he 
knows the one true God—a tenet 
which has nothing in common with 
the cheerful anthropomorphism of 
the Hellenic national creed. 

In brief, we discover in Plutarch’s 
character the same inconsistencies 
which are peculiar to all men of his 
kind. He stands between two eras. 
He flies from an aged civilization, 
which holds him in the iron bonds 
of custom, to new views of a world 
which, even imperfect as they are, 
involuntarily master his reason, though 
they fail to satisfy his imagination and. 
feelings. From the prose of every- 
day life he turns to the memory of 
the glories of his nation, and becomes 
their chronicler. Repulsed by the: 
unbelief and degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries, he seeks consolation in. 
the poetical fables of the ancient faith,. 
and becomes thus the panegyrist of 
antiquity. He is, however, unable to: 
reproduce this antiquity in a pure 
state. He cannot entirely divest 
himself of all sympathy with: those 
among whom he lives, and remains. 
more than he will admit the child of 
his own day. Hence what he trans- 
mits to us is veiled in that solemn but 
indistinct semi-obscurity which we 
meet not only in the ancient temples, 
but in the heads of the romancists 
themselves.. 
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THE MIRACLE OF ST. FRANCIS, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO, 


WE are not telling a romance, but 
relating an occurrence exactly as its 
details proceeded from the mouth of 
the responsible narrator, who is an ox- 
driver. He who takes offence at the 
source, the stream, and the receptacle, 
that is to say, at the ox-driver, his 
story, and the recipient who is going 
to set it down in black and white, had 
better pass this by; for the thought 
that we were going to be read with 
prejudice would change the nimble 
pen we hold in our hand into an im- 
movable petrifaction. 

In a town of Andalusia that lifts 
its white walls under the sky that God 
created solely to canopy Spain, from 
the heights of Despefiaperros to the 
city that Guzman el Bueno defended, 
upon an elevation at the end of a 
long, solitary street, stands a convent, 
abandoned, as they all are, thanks to 
the progress of ruin. This convent is 
now, more properly than ever before, 
the last house of the place. Its mas- 
‘sive. portal faces the town, and its 
‘grounds reach back into the country. 
In these grounds there were formerly 
‘many palm-trees—the old people 
temember them—but only two re- 
‘main, united like brothers. In this 
‘convent there were formerly many 
religious; now but one remains. The 
‘palms lean upon each other ; the reli- 
gious is supported by the charity of 
‘the faithful. He comes every Tues- 
‘day to say mass in the magnificent 
deserted church, which no longer pos- 
-sesses ‘a bell to call worshippers. 

No words can express the senti- 
ments that are awakened by the sight 
wof the venerable man, in this vast 


temple, offering the august sacrifice 
in silence and solitude. One cannot 
help fancying that the sacred precinct 
is filled with celestial spirits, in the 
midst of whom the celebrant only is 
visible. The church is of an immense 
height, and so peacefully cheerful that 
it would seem to have been built 
solely to resound to the sublime 
hymn of the Ze Deum, and the no 
less sublime canticle of the Gloria. 

The high altar, exquisitely carved 
in the most elaborate and lavish style 
of adornment, astonishes the sight 
with the multitude of flowers, fruits, 
garlands, and gilded heads of angels 
it displays with a profusion and lustre 
which prove that in its execution 
neither time nor labor were taken into 
account. What use is made of gold 
in our day? Oroftime? Are they 
betteremployed? He who can show 
us that they are, will console us for 
the suppression of the convents. Until 
it is proved, we shall continue to 
mourn that noble choir, those sump- 
tuous chapels, that splendid taber- 
nacle, cold and empty as the incredu- 
lous heart. 

Incredulity ! Grand triumph of the 
material over .the spiritual, of earth 
over heaven; of the apostate angel 
over the angel of light! 

The small square that separates the 
convent from the street which leads 
to it is overgrown with grass, and in 
it, in their hours of rest, the drivers 
let their oxen loose. 

Within the inclosure, in place of 
stairs, a slight terraced ascent, sustain- 
ed at the sides by benches of stone 
mason-work, leads to the door of the 
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church. On the right is the chapel 
of the third order ; the path to the left 
conducts to the principal entrance to 
the convent. 

Reader, if you love the things of 
our ancient Spain, come hither. Here 
the church still stands ; here still flour- 
ish, without care, the two palms; here 
is still a Franciscan friar who says 
mass in the unoccupied temple. Here 
are still found ox-drivers who tell 
tales, in which things humorous and 
pious are mingled with the good faith 
and wholesomeness of heart of the 
child that plays with the venerated 
gray hairs of its parent without a 
thought that in doing so it is wanting 
in filial respect. But hasten! for all 
these things will soon disappear, and 
we shall have to mourn over ruins— 
ruins to which the past, in reparation, 
will lend all its magic. 

The third day of the week shone 
pure and gay, ignorant, doubtless, of 
the unlucky quality which men at- 
tribute to it, and very far. from sus- 
pecting that its enemy—a foolish say- 
ing—would fain deprive it of the hap- 
piness of witnessing weddings and 
embarkations.* 

On a Tuesday, then, that was as 
innocent of any hostile disposition as 
if it had been a Sunday, the lady who 
told us that which we are going to 
repeat, walked up the long street of 
San Francisco to the vacant convent 
to hear the weekly mass in which 
God himself would fill the abandoned 
temple with his most worthy presence. 
She arrived before the priest, and 
finding the church closed, sat down 
to wait upon one of the benches that 
sustain the terrace. The morning 
was cool enough to make the sun- 
shine agreeable. In sight rose the 
two palms, like a pair of noble bro- 
thers, bearing together persecution 
and slight, without yielding or hu- 


* Martes ni te cases, nite embarques. “ Tuesday, 
neither marry nor embark.”—Spanish saying. 
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miliating themselves. The oxen lying 
down within the inclosure ruminated 
measuredly, but with so little motion 
that the small birds passing poised 
themselves upon their horns. The 
efts, gazing at all with their intelligent 
eyes, glided along the walls in a gar- 
den of gilly-flowers and rose-colored 
caper-blooms. Light clouds, like smoke 
from a spotless sacrifice in honor of 
the Most High, floated across the 
enamel of the sky—if it is permitted 
to compare that with enamel with 
which no enamel that was ever made 
can compare. It was a morning to 
sweeten life, so entirely did it make 
one forget the narrow circles in which 
we fret our lives away, and in which 
living is a weariness, 

Two drivers seated themselves upon 
the same bench with the lady. 

Your Andalusian is never bashful. 
The sun may be eclipsed; but, in the 
lifetime of God, not the serenity of 
an Andalusian. Sultan Haroun Al- 
raschid might have spared himself the 
trouble of the disguises he employed 
when he mingled among his people 
without causing them the least diffi- 
dence, if he had ruled in Andalusia. 
Not that the people despise or cannot 
appreciate superiority; but they know 
how to lift the hat without dropping 
the head. P 

Therefore it happened that, although 
the lady was one of the principal per- 
sons of the place, and although there 
were other benches to sit on, that one 
appearing to them the pleasantest, on 
that one they sat down, without 
thought or care as to whether their 
talk would be overheard. In the. 
northern provinces, where the people 
are entirely good, and as stupid as 
they are good, they think little and 
speak less; but in Andalusia thought 
flies, and words follow in chase. These 
people can go two days without eat- 
ing or sleeping, and be little the worse 
for it; but remain two minutes st 
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lent, they cannot. If they have no 
one to talk with, they sing. 

“Man,” said one to the other, “I 
can never see that chapel without 
thinking of my father, who was a bro- 
ther of the third order, and used to 
bring me here with him to say the 
rosary, which the brothers recited 
every night at the Angelus.” 

“ Christian! and what sort of man 
must your father have been? There 
are no stones out of that quarry now- 
adays.” 

“ And how should there be? My 
father—heaven rest him !—used to say 
that the guillotine war of the French 
upset the cart. Men nowadays 
are a pack of idlers, with no more 
devotion than that of San Korro, the 
patron of drunkards. But to come 
back to what I was telling you—a 
thing his worship once told me, that 
happened in this very convent. 

“ All the people of the barrier used 
to send to the friars for assistance to 
enable them to die in a Christian 
fashion. In these times the majority 
go to the other world like dogs or 
Jews. Every night, therefore, one of 
the fathers remained up, so as to be 
ready in case his services should be 
wanted. Each kept watch in his turn. 
One night, when it was the turn of a 
priest named Father Mateo, who was 
well known and liked in the town, 
three men knocked and asked for a 
religious to succor a person who was 
at the point of death. The porter 
informed Father Mateo, who came 
down immediately. Hardly was the 
door of the convent closed after him, 
when they told him that, whether it 
pleased him or not, they were going 
to bandage his eyes. It pleased him 
as much as it would have pleased him 
to have his teeth pulled. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to drop 
his ears; for although he was young, 
and as tall as a foremast, with a good 
pair of fists to defend himself with, 
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the others were men of brass, all arm- 
ed. Besides, neither could his reve- 
rence neglect his ministry; and only 
God knew the intentions of those 
who had come for him. 

So he said to himself, ‘Rome will 
have this matter to look after;’ and 
let them blindfold him. 

“No one can know what streets 
they made him walk; into this and 
out of that, till they came to a mise- 
rable den, and led him up a flight of 
stairs, pushed him into a room, and 
locked the door. 

“ He took off the bandage ; it was 
as dark as a wolf’s mouth, but in the 
direction of one corner of the room 
he heard a moan. 

“¢Who is in distress ?? asked Fa- 
ther Mateo. 

“¢T am, sir,’ answered the doleful 
voice of a woman; ‘these wicked 
men are going to kill me as soon as 
my peace is made with God.’ 

“¢ This is an iniquity !’ 

“ ¢ Father, by the love of the Bless- 
ed Mother, by the dear blood of 
Christ, by the breasts that fed you, 
save me!” 

“¢ How can I save thee, daughter? 
What can I do against three men that 
are armed ?” 

“¢ Untie me, in the first place,’ said 
the unhappy woman. 

“ Father Mateo begun to feel about, 
and, as God vouchsafed him deftness, 
to undo the knots of the cords that 
bound the poor creature’s hands and 
feet; but they were hard, he could 
not see, and time flew as if a bull 
had been after it. 

“The men were knocking at the 
door. ‘ Haven’t you got through, fa- 
ther ?’ asked one of them. 

“¢Ea! don’t be in a hurry!’ said 
the father, who, though his will was 
good enough, could hit upon no 
means of saving the woman, who 
was trembling like a drop of quick- 
silver, and weeping like a fountain. 
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“«What are we to do?’ said the 
poor, perplexed man. 

«“ A woman will think of an artifice 
if she has one foot in the grave, and 
it entered into this one’s head to hide 
herself under Father Mateo’s cloak. 
I have told you that the father was a 
man who couldn’t stand in that door. 
‘I would prefer another means,’ said 
his reverence; ‘but, as there is no 
other, we must take this, and let the 
sun rise in Antequera.’* 

“ He stationed himself at the door 
with the woman under his cloak. 

“« Have you ended, father ?’ asked 
the villains. 

“¢T have ended, answered Father 
Mateo, with as calm a voice as he 
could command. 

“* Do not forsake me, sir,’ moaned 
the poor woman, more dead than 
alive. 

“«FHfush! Commend yourself to our 
Lord of the forsaken ones, and his 
will be done.’ 

“¢ Come,’ said the men, ‘ be quick ; 
we must blindfold you again.” And 
they tied on the bandage, locked the 
door, and all three descended into 
the street with the father in custody, 
for fear that he might take off the 
blind and know the place. 

“They turned and tured again, 
as before, till they came to the street 
of San Francisco; then the rascals 
took to their heels, and disappeared 
so quickly that you would have 
thought they had been spirited away. 

“The minute they were out of 
sight, Father Mateo said to the wo- 
man, ‘Now, daughter, scatter dust, 
and find a hiding-place. No; don’t 
thank me, but God, who has saved 
you; and don’t stop; for when those 
brigands find the bird flown, they will 
come back and perhaps overtake me.’ 

* Y salga el sol por Antequera, A common say- 


ing, equivalent to, And let the sky fall ; let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 
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“The woman ran, and the father 
in three strides planted himself inside 
of his convent. 

“He went right away to the cell 
of the father guardian and told him 
all that had happened, adding that 
the men would surely come to the 
convent in search of him. 

“ The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when they heard a knocking 
at the door. The guardian went 
down and presented himself. ‘Can 
I serve you in any thing, gentlemen ?’ 
he asked. 

“We have come,’ answered one, 
‘for Father Mateo, who was out just 
now confessing a woman.’ 

“¢ That cannot be, for Father Ma- 
teo has confessed no woman this 
night.’ 

“¢ How! he has not, when we 
have proof that he brought her here ?’ 

“*What do you mean, you black- 
guards? brought a woman into the 
convent! So this is the way you 
take to injure Father Mateo’s repu- 
tation, and cast scandal upon our 
order!’ 

“No, sir, we did not say it with 
that intention; but—’ 

“¢ But what?’ asked the guardian, 
very indignant. ‘ What honorable mo- 
tive could he have had in bringing a 
woman here at night ?’ 

“The men looked at each other. 

“¢Didn’t I tell you,’ grumbled 
one, ‘that the thing wasn’t natural, 
but miraculous ?’ 

“Ves, yes,’ said another; ‘this is 
the doing of God or the devil—and 
not of the devil, for he wouldn’t in- 
terfere to hinder his own work.’ 

“*¢ Tn God’s name go, evil tongues!’ 
thundered the guardian; ‘and take 
heed how you approach convents 
with bad designs, and lay snares, and 
invent calumnies against their peace- 
ful dwellers, who, like Father Mateo, 
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sleep tranquilly in their cells; for our 
holy patron watches over us.’ 

“¢ You can’t doubt now,’ said the 
most timid of the three, ‘that it was 
the very St. Francis himself who went 
with us to save that woman by a mi- 
racle.’ 

“Father Mateo, said the guar- 
dian when they had gone, ‘they are 
terribly frightened, and have taken 


you for St. Francis. It is better so; 
for they are wicked men, and they 
are furious.’ 

“¢ They honor me too much,’ an- 
swered the good man; ‘ but give me 
leave, your fathership, to depart at 
daybreak for a seaport, and from 
thence to America, before they have 
time to think better of it, and hang 
upon me this miracle of St. Francis.’” 





THE FIRST C©CUMENICAL COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN, 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


THE proceedings of the Vatican 
Council have reached a stage that 
allows us to witness again its external 
splendor and impostmg presence. 
Grand and most august as it certain- 
ly is, still every thing that strikes the 
eye fades away as one thinks of its 
sublime office, of its important, un- 
limited influence and effect. The na- 
ture of the subject it has just treated 
will necessarily make that influence 
overshadow all ages to come, and 
that effect cease to be felt only with 
the last shock of a world passing 
away. 

The question that for more than a 
year has agitated all circles of society, 
that for the past three months has 
been a subject of exciting debate 
among the fathers of the council, 
could not have been of greater weight. 
It is one of those truths essential to 
the existence of the church, and had 
it not been practically acknowledged 
among the faithful throughout the 
world, Christianity, unless otherwise 
sustained by its Author, would have 


been an impossibility. The vital point 
examined was the essence of the un- 
ion of the church, of the union of faith, 
to determine dogmatically in what it 
consists, who or what is the person or 
body that can so hold and teach the 
faith as to leave no doubt of any 
kind whatsoever regarding its abso- 
lute divine certainty. 

Up to the present day the infalli- 
bility of an cecumenical council, or of 
the whole church dispersed through- 
out the world, has been recognized as 
the ultimate rule by all who lay claim 
to orthodoxy ; but with that council, 
or with that church dispersed through- 
out the world, as a requisite—sine gua 
non—was the communion and con- 
sent of the sovereign pontiff. Where 
he was with the bishops, there was 
the faith; no matter how many bi- 
shops might meet together and decree, 
if Peter was not with them, there was 
no certainty of belief, no infallible 
guidance. Nay, their decrees were 
received only in so far as approved 
by him: Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia, 
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was the formula recognized by tradi- 
tion. In a word, where Peter was, 
there was to be found infallible teach- 
ing; where Peter was not, there nei- 
ther was the teaching infallible. None 
in the church ever thought of gain- 
saying this. But there came a time 
when the element all agreed hitherto 


a subject of doubt and of discussion. 
Writers went so far as to say that the 
pope could be judged by the other 
body of teachers, the bishops ; and this 
followed naturally from a mistrust in 
the unfailing orthodoxy of the sove- 
reign pontiff. ‘The greater phases of 
this movement are well known. The 
Council of Constance had hardly clos- 
ed when the Council of Basle put in 
practice the principles broached by its 
predecessor, and deposed the reign- 
ing head of the church, putting in his 
stead Amadeus of Savoy with the 
title of Felix V. In the midst of this 


confusion, Eugenius IV. held the 


Council of Florence, in which the re- 
markable decree was published that 
declared the pope the vicar of Christ, 
the ruler of the flock, and the doctor 
of the universal church. ‘Those of 
the French clergy who clung with 
tenacity to the principles of Basle, 
refused to receive this decree, under 
pretence of the uncecumenical charac- 
ter of the Council of Florence. The 
Jansenists availed themselves of the 
advantage this pretext gave them. 
Although eighty-five French bishops 
wrote in the year 1652 to Innocent 
X., according, they say, to the cus- 
tom of the church, in order to ob- 
tain the condemnation of these here- 
tics, the latter still held their ground, 
and were able to accuse the French 
assembly of 1682 of inconsistency, in 
attempting to force on them a deci- 
sion of the pope, whom the assembly 
itself declared fallible. The celebrat- 
ed Arnould taught that the refusal of 
its approbation to a papal decision on 
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the part of one individual church was 
enough to make the truth of such a 
decision doubtful. 

We shall try to give some idea of 
the importance of the question of 
papal infallibility by a parallel devel- 
opment of two opposite teachings, in 


_a rapid sketch. 
to look on as essential began to be - 


The cardinal principle of Gallican- 
ism is the denial of the inerrancy of 
the sovereign pontiff in his solemn 
ruling in matters of faith and morals 
when teaching the whole church. Any 
one who attentively looks at the ques- 
tion must see the close connection of 
the primacy with the claim to unerr- 
ing certainty in teaching. The do- 
main of the church is in faith, in 
spirituals ; temporals being secondary, 
and the subject of legislation only in 
so far as necessarily bound up with 
the former. The only reason why a 
teacher can lay claim to obedience is 
because he teaches the truth, and this 
is especially the case where faith and 
conscience are concerned, If the 
sovereign pontiff have not this faculty 
of teaching the truth without danger 
of error, then he cannot demand im- 
plicit submission, The church dis- 
persed throughout the world, being 
infallible, cannot be taught by one 
who is capable of falling into error. 
The ordinances therefore and decrees 
of the pontiff, being intimately con- 
nected with faith, and issued on ac- 
count of it, must follow the nature of 
the submission to his teaching. But 
as this latter, in the Gallican view, is 
not obligatory unless recognized as 
just by the whole church, so neither 
are the ordinances and decrees to be 
looked on as binding except under 
a like reservation. It follows from 
this, clearly and logically, that the su- 
premacy of the pope can be called 
supreme only by an abuse of terms; 
consequently, 1st, the texts of canon 
law and of the fathers that teach a 
perfect supremacy are erroneous or 
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false, and have no foundation in tra- 
dition, which is the truth always, every- 
where, and by every one held in the 
same way; 2d, the texts of Scrip- 
ture that refer to Peter are to be re- 
stricted to him personally, or, when 
seeming to regard his successors, are 
to be interpreted in a sense not fa- 
vorable to the idea of a perfect su- 
premacy. The pope thus becomes 
amenable to the church; he is a divirte- 
ly constituted centre, nothing more; 
the official representative of the bi- 
shops of the whole church dispersed 
throughout the world, which alone is 
the ultimate criterion of truth. He can, 
therefore, be judged by the bishops, 
be corrected by them, deposed by 
them, and his asserted right to reserve 
powers to himself to the prejudice of 
ordinaries, or to legislate for dioceses 
other than his own, is to be set aside. 
A species of radicalism is thus intro- 
duced into the church. The bishops 
themselves are not to be looked on 
as infallible judges of the faith of their 
flocks even, and the faithful themselves, 
or the people, become the ultimate 
judges of what is to be held as of 
faith. Instead of being taught, they 
teach ; instead of being a ocus theo- 
logicus, they become the ecclesia 
docens ; and the teachers and rulers 
become the ruled and taught. As 
the people themselves are liable to be 
swayed by the influence and teaching 
of artful men, we have in consequence 
a weak and uncertain rule to go by; 
weak, because of the moral impossi- 
bility of knowing the sense of the 
whole church, for even the members 
of an cecumenical council might not 
exactly represent the faith of their in- 
dividual churches; uncertain, because 
_ of the facility with which in past 
time the people of many individual 
churches have been led astray. 

As we write, it seems as if we heard 
some indignant protest against what 
we have just said. We reply that we 
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do not refer to individual opinions; 
many Gallicans refused to go the 
length of their principles; a sense of 
danger alarmed their piety and put 
them on their guard. For our part, 
we treat of the principles themselves, 
and deem perfectly consequent what 
we have asserted. It would be an 
easy matter to illustrate it with facts 
of the present as of the past; but it 
would be beyond our scope just now. 
Any student of history will have no 
difficulty in recalling the manner in 
which defections from the church have 
been brought about, and the errors of 
those who once seemed columns of 
the temple. The inadequacy of the 
Gallican rule is still further shown by 
its practical inconvenience. It is for- 
tunate that in the early church it had 
no place whatsoever. Peter being 
then recognized as the head and teach- 
er of the church, all controversies were 
referred to him, and by him they were 
settled. Petrus per os Leonis, per os 
Agathonis locutus est ; so spoke the fa- 
thers of Chalcedon and of the Sixth 
Council. Suppose for a moment it 
had been otherwise; suppose, when 
the Pelagian heresy arose, it had been 
necessary to hear the voice of the 
whole church scattered over the-earth 
—this being the rule — the whole 
church, not any one part, was to give 
the doctrine from which it was not 
lawful to depart. Zosimus was but 
one bishop; so, too, was Innocent 
I.; Augustin was only one learned 
man, and Prosper of Aquitaine, a 
Christian poet and polished scholar, 
but only one other father after all. 
Those who wrote with them bore wit- 
ness each for his own particular church. 
What had become of the churches of 
Scythia, of Lybia, of Ethiopia, of 
Arabia? Who had penetrated into 
the Indies, or set sail for the islands 
of the sea, or reached the far-off 
coasts of the Sinenses ? Who was to 
explain with accuracy to those dis- 
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tant Christians the cunning dealing 
of Celestius and Pelagius, that had 
deceived the vigilance of the eastern 
fathers, and lay bare the hypocritical 
professions that had misled even Zosi- 
mus? Who was to bring back the 
opinion or belief of these isolated 
churches without danger of misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation? Those 
were not days when communication 
was easy. Weeks and months amid all 
kinds of dangers and uncertainty were 
required to reach even those places 
that lay near the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. It was physically impos- 
sible to ascertain with unerring sure- 
ness the belief or condemnation of 
those far-off Christians ; and as long 
as their assent was not given there 
was no adequate rule of faith. Con- 
sequently, there was no prompt or 
efficacious means of correcting error ; 
the means at hand were of probable 
worth, therefore not sufficient to use 
against heresy, that could always ap- 
peal to the universal church dispersed 
throughout the world, and when con- 
demned by those near, fly to the pro- 
bable protection of those at a dis- 
tance, without the least possibility of 
ever knowing the belief of those to 
whom they appealed. In the mean- 
while, heresy crept into the flock, es- 
tablished itself there; for there was 
none to cast it forth; and the fold be- 
came tainted. Thus from age to age 
Christianity would have been a mass 
of error, the truth being obscured or 
suffocated by the weight of falsity 
from the want of a prompt practical 
means by which heresy could be de- 
tected and crushed at its birth, Hap- 
pily no such state of things existed; 
the chair of Peter was the abode of 
truth ; it was set up against error, and 
the quick ear and intuitive eye of 
Christ’s vicar heard and saw the evil, 
and met it at the outset. 

The doctrine which teaches the op- 
posite of what we have been describ- 
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ing, and which is now of faith, clears 
up all difficulties, and comes to us in 
all the beauty and consistency that 
adorns truth. Jesus Christ has made 
Peter and his successors the founda- 
tion of the church. He has given to 
him, and to each of those who succeed 
him, of his own firmness, and strength- 
ened his faith that it fail not, that he 
may confirm his brethren. In this 
office of confirming his brethren, Pe- 
ter holds the place of Christ, and acts 
in his name. The gift he ‘possesses, 
however, is not one of inspiration ; but 
he is assisted and kept from erring in 
his judgment of what is contained in 
the revelation made by Christ to man. 
To arrive at a knowledge of what 
that revelation is, he seeks in his own 
church, and, according to the need, in 
the churches every where that he may 
know their traditions. ‘The judgment 
he makes is infallible, and in promul- 
gating it he lays down the tenets of 
faith for the whole church. Hence 
he becomes the immovable rock 
upon which the faithful are builded, 
he is the centre around which they 
revolve, the orb from which they re- 
ceive the light of faith. Hence he 
has subject to him the minds of all, 
and the character of his primacy be- 
comes more clear and fully evident. 
It is no longer a mere point of visible 
communion, but an active power 
placed by God to rule, with unfailing 
guidance in faith, and with a con- 
sequent spiritual intuitiveness, that 
makes him discern what is for the 
good of the church at large through- 
out the world. Hence all are bound 
to obey him in what regards the faith 
and teachings of Christ; who is with 
him, is with Christ; whosoever is 
against him, is against his Master. 
Hence, too, by a direct consequence, 
there can be no power set up against 
his; all the bishops of the church de- 
pend on him, receive their jurisdic- 
tion from him, and can exercise it 
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only at his word. What a sublime 
picture of unity, of order, and of 
strength! As an army in array the 
church advances to do battle against 
the foes of Christ, never more success- 
ful, never more glorious, than when 
her children, recognizing their de- 
pendence, and harkening to her voice, 
with one mind and with one heart 
follow the leadership of Peter. No 
wonder this spectacle struck the un- 
believing mind with astonishment, or 
made the gifted writer of England 
burst forth into the glowing descrip- 
tion so familiar to all ! 

The difference of opinion that ex- 
isted among the bishops on the subject 
of the infallibility is known through- 
out the four quarters of the globe. 
What was the cause of it? If any 
one imagines that all who joined in 
opposing a definition from the outset 
were actuated by the same motives, 
he would certainly be wide of the 
mark. While the main point of the 
controversy was held by the w/tramon- 
fanes without exception, and there 
was but the one question as to the 
formula to be used, the opposition, as 
they were generally called, taken all 
together, had no fixed principle of ac- 
cord, save an agreement to disagree 
with the defining the doctrine as of 
faith, To analyze the constituent 
parts of this body we shall class them 
according to ideas, 

First in conviction, in determina- 
tion, and in influence were the Galli- 
cans, properly so called, who held 
and taught the very opposite of the 
proposed dogma. ‘They were mostly 
men who had been bred in this teach- 
ing, and who. deeply reverenced the 
memories of those who held and 
taught it in past times. This class 
was not very numerous, though it 
grew larger in the course of the coun- 
cil by the accession of those whose 
examination of the question convinc- 
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ed them of the claim of Gallicanism 
to their adherence. 

The second class comprised those 
who, believing the doctrine themselves, 
or at least, favoring it speculatively, 
did not think it capable of definition, 
not deeming the tradition of the church 
clear enough on this point. 

A third class, the most numerous, 
regarded the definition as possible, 
but practically fraught with peril to 
the church, as impeding conversions, 
as exasperating to governments. For 
the sake of peace, and for the good 
of souls, they would not see it pro- 
claimed as of faith. 

All of these dissident prelates, we 
are bound to say, acted with consci- 
entious conviction of the justice of 
the cause they defended. They were 
bound in conscience to declare their 
opinions, and to make them prevail 
by all lawful influence. If on one 
side or the other of this most impor- 
tant and vital question any went be- 
yond the limits of moderation, or 
used means not dictated by prudence 
or charity, it is nothing more than 
might have been expected in so large 
a number of persons, of such varied 
character and education. Instead of 
being shocked at the little occurrences 
of this nature, we should rather be 
struck with admiration at the self- 
restraint and affability which were 
shown, despite the intensity of feel- 
ing and strength of conviction. Ina 
word, that the Council of the Vatican 
did not break up months ago in dis- 
order and irreconcilable enmity, is be- 
cause it was God’s work, and not 
man’s ; it was because charity ruled in 
it, in spite of defects, and not the pas- 
sions that govern the political debates 
of men. ‘The earnest desire all had 
of a mutual good understanding was 
evinced on occasion of the speech of 
a well-known cardinal, which, though 
not approved of by all, gave evidence 
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of a sincere desire for conciliation and 
agreement. ‘The effect was remarka- 
ble; a thrill of pleasure went through 
the assembly, for the moment each 
one seemed to breathe freely, and to 
hail his words as harbingers of peace 
in the midst of excitement and anxi- 
ety. 

It was shortly after this incident 
that the closure of the general discus- 
sion on the four chapters of the pre- 
sent constitution took place. The 
regulations provide for this contingen- 
cy, making it lawful for ten prelates 
to petition for the closing of a discus- 
sion, the proposal being then put to 
the vote of all the fathers, and the 
majority deciding. In this case, a 
desire not to interfere with remarks 
which bishops, for conscientious rea- 
sons, proposed to make, kept this re- 
gulation in abeyance, and it was only 
after fifty-five speeches had been lis- 
tened to, that one hundred and fifty 
bishops sent in a petition for closing, 
believing there would be ample time 
and opportunity for every one to 
speak and present amendments when 
the schema would be examined in de- 
tail. An overwhelming majority vot- 
ed the closure. It seems difficult to 
understand how this could be found 
fault with, Had there been no fur- 
ther chance to speak, there would 
have been reason undoubtedly to 
claim hearing, or complain of not 
being heard. But, as has been seen 
since, there have been discussions on 
each part of the schema ; and on the 
last chapter, regarding the doctrine of 
infallibility, one hundred and nine 
names were inscribed for speaking, of 
which number sixty-five spoke, the 
remainder by mutual consent abstain- 
ing from speaking ; thus of their own 
accord putting a stop to a discussion 
in which it was morally impossible to 
say any thing new. It seems surely 
to be a strarige assertion to say there 
has been any real infringement of the 
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liberty of speech in the council, when 
there appears to have been so much 
of it that the members themselves 
grew weary of it. 

While we are on this subject, we 
wish to speak a little more fully, as 
the freedom of the council has been 
publicly impugned in two works, pub- 
lished in Paris, against which the pre- 
sidents and the fathers have thought 
proper formally to protest. 

The grounds of the accusation are 
chiefly three: 

1st. The appointment of the con- 
gregation, the members of which were 
named by the sovereign pontiff, and 
who received or rejected the postula- 
ta, or propositions, to be presented to 
the council for discussion. 

2d. The dogmatic deputation hav- 
ing been composed of those in favor 
of the definition, and the members 
having been put on it by manage- 
ment ; moreover, this deputation exer- 
cised a controlling influence in the 
council. 

3d. The interruption of those who 
were giving expression to their opin- 
ions, in the exercise of their right to 
speak. 

We preface our brief reply to these 
objections by two quotations. One 
is from the letter of an apostate priest, 
A. Pichler, at present director of the 
imperial library at St. Petersburg, 
which was written by him in Rome 
last winter, and was published in the 
Presse of,Vienna. In it he says, “ It 
seems to us no council has ever been 
freer or more independent.” The se- 
cond quotation is from one of the 
two works referred to above—Ce gui 
se passe au Concile. At page 131 we 
read: 


‘« In truth, if the pope alone is infallible, it 
is not only his right, but a duty, and a strict 
duty, to guide the bishops, united in council, 
or dispersed throughout the world, to en- 
courage them if they be in the right way, to 
reprove them if they go out of it, to take an 
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active part in the work of the assembly, to 
inspire its deliberations, and dictate its de- 
crees.”” 


Apart from the spirit that animates 
the writer of the above, there is much 
in what he says, and we take him at 
his word. The Gcumenical Council 
of the Vatican has pronounced its ir- 
revocable and infallible decree, declar- 
ing infallibility to be and to have been 
a prerogative of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, and that his decisions ex cathedra 
are irreformable of themselves, and 
not by virtue of the consent of the epis- 
copacy. We therefore draw our de- 
duction, and justify the sovereign pon- 
tiff, by these very words, in nominat- 
ing the members of the congregation, 
and in conferring on it the ample 
powers it has. Secondly, we give 
him the praise of moderation, because 
he did not make a full use of the 
rights accorded him by the author of 
the citation we have given. Were 
we to follow this writer, we should 


have to accuse the pope of having in 
part neglected a grave duty toward 
the council, for he did not dicéa/e its 


decrees. In the very beginning, he 
told the bishops he gave them the 
schemata, unapproved by him, to be 
studied, altered, or amended as they 
saw fit; and, in fact, when the decrees 
prepared previously by theologians 
were proposed by the congregation, 
they were recast and amended time 
and again, and were finally decided 
by a vote of the fathers, and approv- 
ed by the pontiff without alteration. 
This is surely not dictation ; dictation 
does not admit of reply or refusal, it 
takes away all liberty whatsoever. 
The sovereign pontiff then did not 
dictate the decrees. 

Let us return to our triple objec- 
tion. First, with regard. to the con- 
gregation. In the early numbers of 
THE CaTHOLic WorRLD for the current 
year, an account of the composition 
of this body is given, as well as the 
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reasons for its appointment. We refer 
our readers to the March number, in 
which it may be seen that, although 
possessed of sovereign powers over 
the church, defined as belonging to 
him, by the Council of Florence among 
others, there was no disposition to 
exercise coercion on the part of the 
pope, who, in controlling the action 
of the council in this way, was only 
making use of a right the whole church 
acknowledged. Moreover, the com- 
position of this body was itself a gua- 
rantee of justice and zeal for the ge- 
neral welfare. That there were not 
named for it those who were known 
to be hostile to what has just been 
declared of faith, was nothing more 
than natural. Moreover, when these 
high ecclesiastics had admitted postu- 
lata, their work was over; the propo- 
sitions passed into the control of the 
fathers, and were decided by vote. 

The answer to the second objec- 
tion is easier even. This deputation 
was elected by the fathers themselves ; 
and as the large majority favored the 
teachings of Rome, they elected none 
who was opposed to them. As for 
the accusation of management, we 
must say that persons who understood 
well the tendencies of the prominent 
men of all parties, naturally, as hap- 
pens in all such large bodies, direct- 
ed the choice of candidates, and the 
final vote of the fathers settled the 
matter. It is hard to see how the 
rights of any were violated. This 
deputation, from the merit of those 
that composed it, could not be with- 
out great weight in the council; and 
when we consider that it was the 
choice of the large majority, and was 
in harmony with the views of the 
majority, it is not wonderful that it 
controlled to a great extent the votes 
of those composing the council. 

The third objection is one that must 
be treated with great delicacy, for two 
reasons—because of the impossibility 
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of knowing all the circumstances, and 
because those who are accused are 
in a position that prevents them from 
justifying themselves. The presidents 
were named to act for the sovereign 
pontiff, to preserve due order, to see 
that the discussion was limited to the 
matter in hand, and to prevent any 
thing that might tend to disturb good 
order, or diminish respect for the au- 
thority and person of him they repre- 
sented. If, in the discharge of their 
duty, they displeased those they ad- 
dressed, this was to have been ex- 
pected ; if also they in any way did 
not observe the due mean, so hard 
to reach in every thing human, one 
should excuse, if needful, the defect, 
when especially the great merits, the 
distinguished services, the known vir- 
tue, and high position of these cardi- 
nals are taken into consideration. 

And while we are on this subject 
of objections made against the coun- 
cil we may notice two others that 
especially regard the decree of the 
infallibility; they are, rst. This deci- 
sion destroys the constitution of the 
church, doing away with the aposto- 
lic college of bishops, and changing 
the order established by Christ; 2d. 
this decree is a theological conclu- 
sion; but theological conclusions are 
not of faith, and cannot be so de- 
clared. 

These objections are formidable 
only in appearance. No one con- 
tends that each bishop when conse- 
crated succeeds to all the privileges 
and powers of one of the apostles. 
The bishops, then, not having them 
in the beginning when consecrated 
by the apostles, were distinct from 
the apostles, the apostolic college 
remaining. When one apostle died, 
his death did not affect the powers 
of the church, which remained the 
same, the other apostles sufficing; so 
when two, three, or more died, still 
one remained. He had the same 
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full powers given to each, with subor- 
dination to Peter as head of the 
church. Thus with one apostle and 
the episcopate the essence of ecclesi- 
astical rule is preserved. When St. 
Peter died, he left a successor, being 
the only one of the twelve who did ; 
for he was the only one who had a 
see. His successor received all his 
rights, the power of binding and loos- 
ing, of teaching and legislating. He 
was thus the one apostle living still 
in the world, and each successive 
pontiff has the same character—the 
sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum is his— 
as it was Paul’s, John’s, and Peter’s. 
The essence of the hierarchy is in 
this way preserved; the apostolic 
and episcopal elements are there, and 
the phraseology of Christianity keeps 
ever before us this idea; for the see 
of Peter is always known as the 
Sedes Apostolica. St. Peter Chryso- 
logus speaks of St. Peter living and 
ruling in his successor—Beatus Pe- 
trus qui in successore suo et vivet et 
presidet et preestat inquirentibus eam 
fidem. So far, then, from this definition 
destroying the character of the hierar- 
chy, it asserts and vindicates it by 
declaring that the one apostle in the 
church has never lost his apostolic 
privilege of inerrancy, and that he is 
truly possessed of the full powers 
without diminution that belonged to 
the prince of the apostles. 

To the second objection, regarding 
the nature of the definition, as being 
a theological conclusion, we reply, 
firstly, that what the Scripture, accord- 
ing to the received and now authen- 
tic interpretation of the church, taught, 
and what the practical acknowledg- 
ment of the faithful in all ages impli- 
ed, cannot be called a theological con- 
clusion; but must be regarded as be- 
ing what it is—a directly revealed 
truth; secondly, a theological con- 
clusion, though not of faith in itself, 
as being the deduction of reason, by 
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the superadded authoritative decision 
of the church can become of faith, as 
often as the denial of such conclu- 
sion affects the truth of that dogma 
from which it has been deduced. 
Such questions are fairly within the 
range of the church’s arbitration ; and 
when there is a doubt concerning the 
character of a conclusion, it is her pro- 
vince to decide whether it be or be not 
hurtful or beneficial to the truth of 
which she alone is the divinely con- 
stituted guardian. Examples in the 
past history of the councils of the 
church are not wanting; for our pur- 
pose, take the Sixth Council. The 
question of the two wills was a 
theological conclusion ; no one ever 
spoke of the two wills before that 
epoch; the phrase does not occur in 
all previous theology or ecclesiastical 
history. We first hear of it in the 
east, where metaphysical studies flou- 
rished, and where intellectual pride 
had already brought about the Arian, 
Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies. 

We have mentioned the fact of the 
closure of the discussion on the fourth 
chapter, by mutual consent of those 
whose names were inscribed to speak. 
This was immediately followed by 
voting. ‘The first three chapters were 
soon gotten over; the fourth is the one 
that contains the doctrine on the in- 
fallibility, and it met with more oppo- 
sition. 

On Saturday, July 11th, was held 
the general congregation in which the 
details of this portion of the schema 
were up for approval or rejection. 
On this occasion the voting was 
by rising simply, and against the 
definition there were forty-seven 
votes, 

On the «3th, another general con- 
gregation was called to vote, ac- 
cording to the regulations, on the 
whole schema, by name, with placet, 
or placet juxta modum, or non placet. 
The register, it appears, stands as fol- 
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lows: 451 placets, 62 placets juxta 
modum, and 88 non placets. 

Some of these placets juxta modum 
recommended the insertion of words 
that would make the decree clearer 
and stronger. The schema was ac- 
cordingly altered, and the amend- 
ments were retained in the general 
congregation held Saturday, July 
16th, 

On Sunday morning was distribut- 
ed a monitum, by which the fathers 
were notified that the fourth public 
session would be held on Monday, 
July 18th, at nine o’clock. 

The 18th of July will henceforth 
be a memorable day in the history 
of the church. It did not dawn, how- 
ever, with the brilliancy usual at this 
season, or almost habitual with the 
grand fétes of Pius IX. It rained 
much during the preceding night, 
and up to the time of the meeting of 
the session wayfarers were liable any 
time to be caught by fitful showers. 
The thought that, although a great 
and most beneficial act was to be 
done, still there were not a few of the 
fathers who thought otherwise than 
the majority in a matter about to be 
made binding on the conscience of 
all, was not calculated to heighten 
the external manifestation of cheer- 
fulness, whatever feelings of thankful- 
ness to Providence for the event was 
in the heart. As the interest was 
intense, there were not many, who 
deemed they could come, whe were 
not present. At nine o’clock precise- 
ly, his eminence Cardinal Barili began 
a low mass, without chant. At the 
end of it, the small throne for the 
gospels was placed on the altar, and 
upon it the copy of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Inafew moments the sovereign 
pontiff entered, preceded by the se- 
nate and by the officers of his court, 
and, after kneeling a few moments at 
the prie-dieu, went to his throne in 
the apsis of the aula. The customa- 
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ry prayers were recited by him; the 
litany of the saints was chanted, and 
the “Veni Creator Spiritus” intoned, 
the people present taking part; after 
which the Bishop of Fabriano ascend- 
ed the pulpit and read the schema to 
be voted on, and finished with asking 
the fathers whether it pleased them. 
Monsignor Jacobini next, from the pul- 
pit, called the name of each prelate 
assisting at the council. Five hun- 
dred and thirty-four answered J/ace?, 
two replied on placet, and one hun- 
dred and six were absent, some be- 
cause sick, the far greater number 
not wishing to vote favorably. As 
soon as the result was made known 
officially to Pius IX., who awaited it in 
silence, but with calmness, he arose 
and in a clear, distinct, and firm voice 
announced the fact of all, with the ex- 
ception of two, having given a favora- 
ble vote, wherefore, he continued, by 
virtue of our apostolic authority, with 
the approval of the sacred council, we 


define, confirm, and approve the de- 


crees and canons just read. Imme- 
diately there arose murmurs of ap- 
probation inside and outside the hall, 
the doors of which were surrounded 
by a large crowd, and, increasing 
from the impossibility those present 
experienced of repressing their feeling, 
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it swelled into a burst of congratula- 
tion, and a Viva Pio Nono Papa in- 
Jallibile. We shall not say any thing 
regarding the propriety of such pro- 
ceedings in a church; but there are 
times when feeling is so powerful as 
to break through all ideas of conven- 
tionality. As soon as all were quiet, 
with unfaltering voice and excellent 
intonation the pope began the Te 
Deum. It was taken up alternately 
by the Sistine choir and those pre- 
sent. By an accident, at the Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, the people got out, 
and took up the part of the Sistine 
choir, and kept it to the end, alter- 
nately with the bishops, and with a vo- 
lume of sound that completely drown- 
ed the delicate notes of the papal 
singers, and which, if not as musical as 
their chant, was far more impressive. 
The session ended with the apostolic 
benediction from’ the holy father, ac- 
companied by an indulgence for all 
assisting, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the church. Thus passed one 
of the most momentous and remarka- 
ble occasions the world has ever wit- 
nessed, a day henceforth memorable in 
the annals of the church and of man- 
kind, the results of which the human 
mind is scarce capable of grasping. 
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Dogmatic Decree on the Church of Christ. 


FIRST DOGMATIC DECREE ON THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


PUBLISHED IN 


THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE HOLY 


CECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN, 


PASSED JULY 18, 1870. 


PIVS EPISCOPVS SERVVS SERVORVM 
DEI SACRO APPROBANTE CONCILIO 
AD PERPETVAM REI MEMORIAM, 


PAsTOR aeternus et episcopus ani- 
marum nostrarum, ut salutiferum re- 
demptionis opus perenne redderet, 
sanctam aedificare Ecclesiam decre- 
vit, in qua veluti in domo Dei 
viventis fideles omnes unius fidei et 
charitatis vinculo continerentur. Qua- 
propter, priusquam clarificaretur, roga- 
vit Patrem non pro Apostolis tantum, 
sed et pro eis, qui credituri erant per 
verbum eorum in ipsum, ut omnes 
unum essent, sicut ipse Filius et Pater 
unum sunt. Quemadmodum igitur 
Apostolos, quos sibi de mundo ele- 
gerat, misit, sicut ipse missus erat a 
Patre; ita in Ecclesia sua Pastores et 
Doctores usque ad consummationem 
saeculi esse voluit. Ut vero episco- 
patus ipse unus et indivisus esset, et 
per cohaerentes sibi invicem sacer- 
dotes credentium multitudo universa 
in fidei et communionis unitate con- 
servaretur, beatum Petrum caeteris 
Apostolis praeponens in ipso instituit 
perpetuum utriusque unitatis princi- 
pium ac visibile fundamentum, super 
cuius fortitudinem aeternum exstrue- 
retur templum, et Ecclesiae coelo in- 
ferenda sublimitas in huius fidei firmi- 
tate consurgeret.* Et quoniam portae 
inferi ad evertendam, si fieri posset, 
Ecclesiam contra eius fundamentum 
divinitus positum maiori in dies odio 

*S. Leo M. serm. iv. (al. iii.) cap. 2. in diem Na- 
talis sui. 


PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SER- 
VANTS OF GOD, WITH THE APPRO- 
BATION OF THE HOLY COUNCIL, 
FOR A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE 
HEREOF. 


THE eternal Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls, in order to render per- 
petual the saving work of his redemp- 
tion, resolved to build the holy church, 
in which, as in the house of the living 
God, all the faithful should be united 
by the bond of the same faith and 
charity. For which reason, before he 
was glorified, he prayed the Father, 
not for the apostles alone, but also 
for those who, through their word, 
would believe in him, that they all 
might be one, as the Son himself and 
the Father are one. (John xvii, 1-20.) 
Wherefore, even as he sent the apos- 
tles, whom he had chosen to himself 
from the world as he had been sent by 
the father, so he willed that there 
should be pastors and teachers in his 
church even to the consummation of 
the world. Moreover, to the end that 
the episcopal body itself might be 
one and undivided, and that the en- 
tire multitude of believers might be 
preserved in oneness of faith and ot 
communion, through priests cleav- 
ing mutually together, he placed the 
blessed Peter before the other apos- 
tles and established in him a perpetual 
principle of this two-fold unity, and a 
visible foundation on whose strength 
“the eternal temple might be built, 
and in whose firm faith the church 
might rise upward until her summit 
reach the heavens,” (St. Leo the Great, 
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undique insurgunt ; Nos ad catho- 
lici gregis custodiam, incolumitatem, 
augmentum, necessarium esse iudica- 
mus, sacro approbante Concilio, doc- 
trinam de institutione, perpetuitate, 
ac natura sacri Apostolici primatus, 
in quo totius Ecclesiae vis ac soliditas 
consistit, cunctis fidelibus credendam 
et tenendam, secundum antiquam 
atque constantem universalis Ecclesiae 
fidem, proponere, atque contrarios, 
dominico gregi adeo perniciosos er- 
rores proscribere et condemnare, 


CAPUT I. 


DE APOSTOLICI PRIMATUS IN BEATO PETRO 
INSTITUTIONE, 

Docemus itaque et declaramus, 
ijuxta Evangelii testimonia primatum 
jurisdictionis in universam Dei Eccle- 
siam immediate et directe beato Petro 
Apostolo promissum atque collatum 
a Christo Domino fuisse. Unum enim 
Simonem, cui iam pridem dixerat: 
Tu vocaberis Cephas,* postquam ille 
suam edidit confessionem inquiens: 
Tu es Christus, Filius Dei vivi, solem- 
nibus hic verbis locutus est Dominus: 
Beatus es Simon Bar-Iona, quia caro 
et sanguis non revelavit tibi, sed Pater 
meus, qui in coelis est: et ego dico 
tibi, quia tu es Petrus, et super hanc 
petram aedificabo Ecclesiam meam, 
et portae inferi non praevalebunt ad- 
versus eam : et tibi dabo claves regni 
coelorum: et quodcumque ligaveris 
super terram, erit ligatum et in coelis : 
et quodcumque solveris super terram, 
erit solutum et in coelis.¢ Atque 

* Joan. i. 42. t Matth. xvi. 16-19. 
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Sermon iv. (or iii.) chapter 2, on 
Christmas.) Now, seeing that in 
order to overthrow, if possible, the 
church, the powers of hell on every 
side, and with a hatred which increases 
day by day, are assailing her founda- 
tion which was placed by God, we 
therefore, for the preservation, the 
safety, and the increase of the Catho- 
lic flock, and with the approbation 
of the sacred council, have judged it 
necessary to set forth the doctrine 
which, according to the ancient and 
constant faith of the universal church, 
all the faithful must believe and hold, 
touching the institution, the perpe- 
tuity, and the nature of the sacred 
apostolic primacy, in which stands the 
power and strength of the entire 
church; and to proscribe and con- 
demn the contrary errors so hurtful 
to the flock of the Lord. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTOLIC 
PRIMACY IN THE BLESSED PETER. 


We teach, therefore, and declare 
that, according to the testimonies of 
the Gospel, the primacy of jurisdic- 
tion over the whole church of God 
was promised and given immediately 
and directly to blessed Peter, the 
apostle, by Christ our Lord. For it 
was to Simon alone, to whom he had 
already said, “Thou shalt be called 
Cephas,”* that, after he had profess- 
ed his faith, Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” our Lord 
said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona; because flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it to thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven; and I say to thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it; and I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt bind upon earth, it 

* John i. 42. 
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uni Simoni Petro contulit Iesus post 
suam resurrectionem summi pastoris 
et rectoris iurisdictionem in totum 
suum ovile, dicens: Pasce agnos 
meos: Pasce oves meas.* Huic tam 
manifestae sacrarum Scripturarum doc- 
trinae, ut ab Ecclesia catholica sem- 
per intellecta est, aperte opponuntur 
pravae eorum sententiae, qui constitu- 
tam a Christo Domino in sua Ecclesia 
regiminis formam pervertentes negant, 
solum Petrum prae caeteris Apostolis, 
sive seorsum singulis sive omnibus 
simul, vero proprioque iurisdictionis 
primatu fuisse a Christo instructum : 
aut qui affirmant eumdem primatum 
non immediate, directeque ipsi beato 
Petro, sed Ecclesiae, et per hanc illi, 
ut ipsius Ecclesiae ministro, delatum 
fuisse. 

Si quis igitur dixerit, beatum Petrum 
Apostolum non esse a Christo Domi- 
no constitutum Apostolorum omnium 
principem et totius Ecclesiae militan- 
tis visibile caput ; vel eumdem honoris 
tantum, non autem verae propriaeque 
jurisdictionis primatum ab eodem Do- 
mino nostro Iesu Christo directe et 
immediate accepisse; anathema sit. 


CAPUT II. 


DE PERPETUITATE PRIMATUS BEATI PETRI 
IN ROMANIS PONTIFICIBUS. 


Quod autem in beato Apostolo Pe- 
tro princeps pastorum et pastor mag- 
nus ovium Dominus Christus Iesus in 
perpetuam salutem ac perenne bonum 
Ecclesiae instituit, id eodem auctore 
in Ecclesia, quae fundata super pe- 
tram acd finem saeculorum usque firma 
stabit, iagiter durare necesse est. Nulli 


* Joan. xxi. 15-17. 
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shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose upon 
earth, it shall be loosed also in hea- 
ven.”* And it was to Simon Peter 
alone that Jesus, after his resurrection, 
gave the jurisdiction of supreme shep- 
herd and ruler over the whole of his 
fold, saying, “Feed my lambs ;” 
“ Feed my sheep.” t To this doctrine 
so clearly set forth in the sacred 
Scriptures, as the Catholic Church 
has always understood it, are plainly 
opposed the perverse opinions of 
those who, distorting the form of 
government established in his church 
by Christ our Lord, deny that Peter 
alone above the other apostles, whe- 
ther taken separately one by one or 
all together, was endowed by Christ 
with a true and real primacy of juris- 
diction ;.or who assert that this pri- 
macy was not given immediately and 
directly to blessed Peter, but to the 
church, and through her to him, as 
to the agent of the church. 

If, therefore, any one shall say, that 
blessed Peter the Apostle was not ap- 
pointed by Christ our Lord, the prince 
of all the apostles, and the visible 
head of the whole church militant; 
or, that he received directly and im- 
mediately from our Lord Jesus Christ 
only the primacy of honor, and not 
that of true and real jurisdiction ; let 
him be anathema. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE PERPETUITY OF THE PRIMACY OF 
PETER IN THE ROMAN PONTIFFS, 


What the prince of pastors and the 
great shepherd of the sheep, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, established in the person 
of the blessed apostle Peter for the 
perpetual welfare and lasting good of 
the church, the same through his power 
must needs last for ever in that church, 


* Matthew xvi. 16-19, 
t John xxi. 15-17. 

















sane dubium, imo saeculis omnibus 
notum est, quod sanctus beatissimus- 
que Petrus, Apostolorum princeps et 
caput, fideique columna et Ecclesiae 
catholicae fundamentum, a Domino 
nostro Iesu Christo, Salvatore hu- 
mani generis ac Redemptore, claves 
regni accepit: qui ad hoc usque 
tempus et semper in suis successori- 
bus, episcopis sanctae Romanae Sedis, 
ab ipso fundatae, eiusque consecratae 
sanguine, vivit et praesidet et iudi- 
cium exercet.* Unde quicumque 
in hac Cathedra Petro succedit, is se- 
cundum Christi ipsius institutionem 
primatum Petri in universam Eccle- 
siam obtinet. Manet ergo dispositio 
veritatis, et beatus Petrus in accepta 
fortitudine petrae perseverans suscep- 
ta Ecclesiae gubernacula non reli- 
quit.t Hac de causa ad Romanam 
Ecclesiam propter potentiorem prin- 
cipalitatem necesse semper fuit om- 
nem convenire Ecclesiam, hoc est, 
eos, qui sunt undique fideles, ut in ea 
Sede, e qua venerandae communionis 
iura in omnes dimanant, tamquam 
membra in capite consociata, in unam 
corporis compagem coalescerent.f 

Si quis ergo dixerit, non esse ex 
ipsius Christi Domini institutione seu 
jure divino, ut beatus Petrus in pri- 
matu super universam Ecclesiam ha- 
beat perpetuos successores ; aut Ro- 
manum Pontificem non esse _beati 
Petri in eodem primatu successorem ; 
anathema sit. 


* Cf. Ephesini Concilii Act. iii. 

+S. Leo M. Serm. iii. (al. ii.) cap. 3. 

t S. Iren. Adv. Haer. |. iii. c. 3 Ep. Cone. Aquilei 
@. 381, inter epp. S. Ambros. ep. xi. 
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which is founded upon the rock, and 
will stand firm till the end of time. 
And indeed it is well known, as it 
has been in all ages, ‘that the holy 
and most blessed Peter, prince and 
head of the apostles, pillar of the 
faith and foundation of the Catholic 
Church, who received from our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeem- 
er of mankind, the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, to this present time 
and at all times lives and presides 
and pronounces judgment in the per- 
son of his successors, the bishops of 
the holy Roman see, which was found- 
ed by him, and consecrated by his 
blood.* So that whoever succeeds 
Peter in this chair, holds, according 
to Christ’s own institution, the prima- 
cy of Peter over the whole church. 
What, therefore, was once established 
by him who is the truth, still remains, 
and blessed Peter, retaining the 
strength of the rock, which has been 
given to him, has never left the helm 
of the church originally intrusted to 
him.t 

For this reason it was always ne- 
cessary for every other church, that 
is, the faithful of all countries, to have 
recourse to the Roman Church on 
account of-its superior headship, in 
order that being joined, as members 
to their head, with this see, from 
which the rights of religious commu- 
nion flow unto all, they might be 
knitted into the unity of one body.t 

If, therefore, any one shall say, that 
it is not by the institution of Christ 
our Lord himself, or by divine right, 
that blessed Peter has perpetual suc- 
cessors in the primacy over the whole 
church; or, that the Roman pontiff 
is not the successor of blessed Peter 
in this primacy ; let him be anathema. 


* Council of Eph. sess. iii. St. Peter Chrys. Ep. 
ad Eutych. 

t S. Leo, Serm. iii. chap. iii. 

t St. Irenzus against Heresies, book iii. chap. 3. 
Epist. of Council of Aquileia, 381, to Gratian, 
chap. 4. of Pius VI. Brief Super Soliditate. 
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CAPUT IIlI., 


DE VI ET RATIONE PRIMATUS ROMANI 
PONTIFICIS, 


Quapropter apertis innixi sacrarum 
litterarum testimoniis et inhaerentes 
tum Praedecessorum Nostrorum Ro- 
manorum Pontificum, tum Concilio- 
rum generalium disertis, perspicuis- 
que decretis, innovamus oecumenici 
Concilii Florentini definitionem, qua 
credendum ab omnibus Christi fide- 
libus est, sanctam Apostolicam Se- 
dem, et Romanum Pontificem in 
universum orbem tenere primatum, 
et ipsum Pontificem Romanum suc- 
cessorem esse beati Petri principis 
Apostolorum, et verum Christi Vi- 
carium, totiusque Ecclesiae caput, 
et omnium Christianorum patrem ac 
doctorem existere; et ipsi in beato 
Petro pascendi, regendi et gubernan- 
di universalem Ecclesiam a Domino 
nostro Iesu Christo plenam potesta- 
tem traditam esse; quemadmodum 
etiam in gestis oecumenicorum Con- 
ciliorum et sacris canonibus conti- 
netur. 

Docemus proinde et declaramus, 
Ecclesiam Romanam disponente Do- 
mino super omnes alias ordinariae 
potestatis obtinere principatum, et 
hanc Romani Pontificis iurisdictionis 
potestatem, quae vere episcopalis est, 
immediatam esse: erga quam cuius- 
cumque ritus et dignitatis, pastores 
atque fideles, tam seorsum singuli 
quam simul omnes, officio hierarchicae 
subordinationis, veraeque obedientiae 
obstringuntur, non solum in rebus, 
quae ad fidem et mores, sed etiam in 
iis, quae ad disciplinam et regimen 
Ecclesiae, per totum orbem diffusae 
pertinent ; ita, ut custodita cum Ro- 
mano Pontifice tam ° communionis, 
quam eiusdem fidei professionis uni- 
tate, Ecclesia Christi sit unus grex 
sub uno summo pastore. Haec est 
catholicae veritatis doctrina, a qua 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE POWER AND NATURE OF THE PRI- 
MACY OF THE ROMAN PONTIFF. 


Wherefore, resting upon the clear 
testimonies of holy writ, and follow- 
ing the full and explicit decrees of 
our predecessors the Roman pontiffs, 
and of general councils, we renew 
the definition of the cecumenical coun- 
cil of Florence, according to which 
all the faithful of Christ must believe 
that the holy apostolic see and the 
Roman pontiff hold the primacy over 
the whole world, and that the Roman 
pontiff is the successor of blessed Pe- 
ter the prince of the apostles, and 
the true vicar of Christ, and is the 
head of the whole church, and the 
father and teacher of all Christians ; 
and that to him, in the blessed Peter, 
was given by our Lord Jesus Christ 
full power of feeding, ruling, and go- 
verning the universal church; as is 
also set forth in the acts of the cecu- 
menical councils, and in the sacred 
canons. 


Wherefore, we teach and declare 
that the Roman Church, under divine 
providence, possesses a headship -of 
ordinary power over all other church- 
es, and that this power of jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff, which is truly 
episcopal, is immediate, toward which 
the pastors and faithful of whatever 
rite and dignity, whether singly or all 
together, are bound by the duty of 
hierarchical subordination and of true 
obedience, not only in things which 
appertain to faith and morals, but like- 
wise in those things which concern 
the discipline and government of the 
church spread throughout the world, 
so that being united with the Roman 
pontiff, both in communion and in pro- 
fession of the same faith, the church 
of Christ may be one fold under one 
chief shepherd, This is the doctrine 
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deviare salva fide atque salute nemo 
potest. 


-Tantum autem abest, ut haec Sum- 
mi Pontificis potestas officiat ordina- 
riae ac immediatae illi episcopali iuris- 
dictionis potestati, qua Episcopi, qui 
positi a Spiritu Sancto in Apostolorum 
locum successerunt, tamquam veri 
Pastores assignatos sibi greges, singuli 
singulos, pascunt et regunt, ut eadem 
a supremo et universali Pastore as- 
seratur, roboretur ac vindicetur, se- 
cundum illud sancti Gregorii Magni: 
Meus honor est honor universalis 
Ecclesiae. Meus honor est fratrum 
meorum solidus vigor. —Tum ego vere 
honoratus sum, cum singulis quibus- 
que honor debitus non negatur.* 


Porro ex suprema illa Romani Pon- 
tificis potestate gubernandi universam 
Ecclesiam ius eidem esse consequitur, 
in huius sui muneris exercitio libere 
communicandi cum pastoribus et gre- 
gibus totius Ecclesiae, ut iidem ab 
ipso in via salutis doceri ac regi pos- 
sint. Quare damnamus ac reproba- 
mus illorum sententias, qui hanc su- 
premi capitis cum pastoribus et gre- 
gibus communicationem licite impe- 
diri posse dicunt, aut eamdem reddunt 
saeculari potestati obnoxiam, ita ut 
contendant, quae ab Apostolica Sede 
vel eius auctoritate ad regimen Eccle- 
siae constituuntur, vim ac valorem 
non habere, nisi potestatis saecularis 
placito confirmentur. 

Et quoniam divino Apostolici pri- 
matus iure Romanus Pontifex uni- 
versae Ecclesiae praeest, docemus 
etiam et declaramus, eum esse iudicem 
supremum fidelium,t et in omnibus 
causis ad examen ecclesiasticum spec- 

* Ep. ad Eulog. Alexandrin. 1. viii. ep. xxx. 


+ Pii P. VI. Breve Super Soliditate, d. 28. Nov. 
1786. 
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of Catholic truth, from which no one 
can depart without loss of faith and 
salvation. 

So far, nevertheless, is this power 
of the supreme pontiff from trenching 
on that ordinary power of episcopal 
jurisdiction by which the bishops, who 
have been instituted by the Holy 
Ghost and have succeeded in the 
place of the apostles, like true shep- 
herds, feed and rule the flocks assign- 
ed to them, each one his own; that, 
on the contrary, this their power is 
asserted, strengthened, and vindicated 
by the supreme and universal pastor ; 
as St. Gregory the Great saith: My 
honor is the honor of the universal 
church ; my honor is the solid strength 
of my brethren; then am I truly 
honored when to each one of them 
the honor due is not denied. (St. 
Gregory Great ad Eulogius, Epist. 
30.) 

Moreover, from that supreme au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff to govern 
the universal church, there follows to 
him the right, in the exercise of this 
his office, of freely communicating 
with the pastors and flocks of the 
whole church, that they may be taught 
and guided by him in the way of sal- 
vation. 

Wherefore, we condemn and repro- 
bate the opinions of those, who say 
that this communication of the su- 
preme head with the pastors and 
flocks can be lawfully hindered, or 
who make it subject to the secular 
power, maintaining that the things 
which are decreed by the apostolic 
see or under its authority for the 
government of the church, have no 
force or value unless they are con- 
firmed by the approval of the secular 
power. And since, by the divine 
right of apostolic primacy, the Roman 
pontiff presides over the universal 
churches, we also teach and declare 
that he is the supreme judge of the 
faithful, (Pius VI. Brief Super Solidi- 
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tantibus ad ipsius posse iudicium re- 
curri ;* Sedis vero Apostolicae, cuius 
auctoritate maior non est, iudicium a 
nemine fore retractandum, neque cui- 
quam de eius licere iudicare iudicio.t 
Quare a recto veritatis tramite aber- 
rant, qui affirmant, licere ab iudiciis 
Romanorum Pontificum ad oecume- 
nicum Concilium tamquam ad auc- 
toritatem Romano Pontifice superio- 
rem appellare. 


Si quis itaque dixerit, Romanum 
Pontificem habere tantummodo offi- 
cium inspectionis vel directionis, non 
autem plenam et supremam potesta- 
tem iurisdictionis in universam Eccle- 
siam, non solum in rebus, quae ad 
fidem et mores, sed etiam in iis, quae 
ad disciplinam et regimen Ecclesiae 
per totum orbem diffusae pertinent; 
aut eum habere tantum potiores partes, 
non vero totam plenitudinem huius 
supremae potestatis; aut hanc eius 
potestatem non esse ordinariam et 
immediatam sive in omnes ac singulas 
ecclesias sive in omnes et singulos 
pastores et fideles; anathema sit. 


CAPUT IV. 


DE ROMANI PONTIFICIS INFALLIBILI MAGIS- 
TERIO, 


Ipso autem Apostolico primatu, 
quem Romanus Pontifex tamquam 
Petri principis Apostolorum successor 
in universam Ecclesiam obtinet, su- 
premam quoque magisterii potestatem 
comprehendi, haec Sancta Sedes sem- 
per tenuit, perpetuus Ecclesiae usus 
comprobat, ipsaque oecumenica Con- 
cilia, ea imprimis, in quibus Oriens 

* Concil. CEcum. Lugdun. II. 
t Ep. Nicolai I. ad Michaelem Imperatorem, 
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tate,).and that in all causes calling for 
ecclesiastical trial, recourse may be 
had to his judgment, (Second Council 
of Lyons ;) but the decision of the 
apostolic see, above which there is no 
higher authority, cannot be reconsider- 
ed by any one, nor is it lawful to any 
one to sit in judgment on his judg- 
ment. (Nicholas I. epist. ad Michae- 
lem Imperatorem.) 

Wherefore, they wander away from 
the right path of truth who assert that 
it is lawful to appeal from the judg- 
ments of the Roman pontiffs to an 
cecumenical council, as if to an autho- 
rity superior to the Roman pontiff. 

Therefore, if any one shall say that 
the Roman pontiff holds only the 
charge of inspection or direction, and 
not full and supreme power of juris- 
diction over the entire church, not 
only in things which pertain to faith 
and morals, but also in those which 
pertain to the discipline and govern- 
ment of the church spread throughout 
the whole world ; or, that he possesses 
only the chief part and not the entire 
plenitude of this supreme power ; or, 
that this his power is not ordinary 
and immediate, both as_ regards all 
and each of the churches, and all and 
each of the pastors and faithful; let 
him be anathema. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY OF THE 
ROMAN PONTIFF IN TEACHING, 


This holy see has ever held—the 
unbroken custom of the church doth 
prove—and the cecumenical coun- 
cils, those especially in which the east 
joined with the west, in union of faith 
and of charity, have declared that in 
this apostolic primacy, which the Ro- 
man pontiff holds over the universal 
church, as successor of Peter the 
prince of the apostles, there is also 
contained the supreme power of au- 
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cum Occidente in fidei charitatisque 
unionem conveniebat, declaraverunt. 
Patres enim Concilii: Constantino- 
politani quarti, maiorum  vestigiis 
inhaerentes, hanc solemnem ediderunt 
professionem : Prima salus est, rectae 
fidei regulam custodire. Et quia non 
potest Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
praetermitti sententia dicentis: Tu es 
Petrus, et super hanc petram aedificabo 
Ecclesiam meam, haec, quae dicta 
sunt, rerum probantur effectibus, quia 
in Sede Apostolica immaculata est 
semper catholica reservata religio, et 
sancta celebrata doctrina. Ab huius 
ergo fide et doctrina separari minime 
cupientes, speramus, ut in una com- 
munione, quam Sedes Apostolica 
praedicat, esse mereamur, in qua est 
integra et vera Christianae religionis 
soliditas.* Approbante vero Lugdu- 
nenis Concilio secundo, Graeci pro- 
fessi sunt: Sanctam Romanam Ec- 
clesiam summum et plenum primatum 
et principatum super universam Ec- 
clesiam catholicam obtinere, quem se 
ab ipso Domino in beato Petro Apos- 
tolorum principe sive vertice, cuius 
Romanus Pontifex est successor, cum 
potestatis plenitudine recepisse vera- 
citer et humiliter recognoscit ; et sicut 
prae caeteris tenetur fidei veritatem 
defendere, sic et, si quae de fide sub- 
ortae fuerint quaestiones, suo debent 
iudicio definiri. Florentinum denique 
Concilium definivit: Pontificem Ro- 
manum, verum Christi Vicarium, 
totiusque Ecclesiae caput et omnium 
Christianorum patrem ac doctorem 
existere ; et ipsi in beato Petro pas- 
cendi, regendi ac gubernandi univer- 
salem Ecclesiam a Domino nostro 
Iesu Christo plenam potestatem tra- 
ditam esse. 


* Ex formula S. Hormisdae Papae, prout ab Ha- 
driano II. Patribus Concilii Oecumenici VIII., Con- 
stantinopolitani 1V., proposita et ab iisdem subscripta 
est. 
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thoritative teaching. Thus the fa- 
thers of the fourth council of Con- 
stantinople, following in the footsteps 
of their predecessors, put forth this 
solemn profession : 

“The first law of salvation is to 
keep the rule of true faith. And 
whereas the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ cannot be passed by, who said : 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church, (Matt. xvi. 18,) 
these words, which he spake, are 
proved true by facts; for in the apos- 
tolic see, the Catholic religion has 
ever been preserved unspotted, and 
the holy doctrine has been announced. 
Therefore wishing never to be sepa- 
rated from the faith and teaching of 
this see, we hope to be worthy to 
abide in that one communion which 
the apostolic see preaches, in which 
is the full and true firmness of the 
Christian religion.” [Formula of St. 
Hormisdas Pope, as proposed by Ha- 
drian II. to the fathers of the eighth 
general Council, (Constantinop. IV.,) 
and subscribed by them.] 

So too, the Greeks, with the approv- 
al of the second council of Lyons, pro- 
fessed, that the holy Roman Church 
holds over the universal Catholic 
Church, a supreme and full primacy 
and headship, which she truthfully 
and humbly acknowledges that she 
received, with fulness of power, from 
the Lord himself in blessed Peter, 
the prince or head of the apostles, 
of whom the Roman pontiff is the 
successor; and as she, beyond the 
others, is bound to defend the truth 
of the faith, so, if any questions 
arise concerning faith, they should 
be decided by her judgment. And 
finally, the council of Florence de- 
fined that the Roman pontiff is 
true vicar of Christ, and the head of 
the whole church, and the father and 
teacher of all Christians, and that to 
him, in the blessed Peter, was given by 
our Lord Jesus Christ full power of 
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Huic pastorali muneri ut satisface- 
rent, Praedecessores Nostri indefessam 
semper operam dederunt, ut salutaris 
Christi doctrina apud omnes terrae 
populos propagaretur, parique cura 
vigilarunt, ut, ubi recepta “esset, sin- 
cera et pura conservaretur. Quocirca 
totius orbis Antistites, nunc singuli, 
nunc in Synodis congregati, longam 
ecclesiarum consuetudinem et anti- 
quae regulae formam sequentes, ea 
praesertim pericula, quae in negotiis 
fidei emergebant, ad hanc Sedem 
Apostolicam retulerunt, ut ibi potissi- 
mum resarcirentur damna fidei, ubi 
fides non potest sentire defectum.* 
Romani autem Pontifices, prout tem- 
porum et rerum conditio suadebat, 
nunc convocatis oecumenicis Conciliis 
aut explorata Ecclesiae per orbem dis- 
persae sententia, nunc per Synodos 
particulares, nunc aliis, quae divina 
suppeditabat providentia, adhibitis 
auxiliis, ea tenenda definiverunt, quae 
sacris Scripturis et apostolicis ‘Tradi- 
tionibus consentanea, Deo adiutore, 
cognoverant. Neque enim Petri suc- 
cessoribus Spiritus Sanctus promissus 
est, ut eo revelante novam doctrinam 
patefacerent, sed ut eo assistente tradi- 
tam per Apostolos revelationem seu 
fidei depositum sancte custodirent et 
fideliter exponerent. Quorum quidem 
apostolicam doctrinam omnes venera- 
biles Patres amplexi et sancti Doctores 
orthodoxi venerati atque secuti sunt ; 
plenissime scientes, hanc sancti Petri 
Sedem ab omni semper errore illiba- 
tam permanere, secundum Domini 
Salvatoris nostri divinam_pollicita- 
tionem discipulorum suorum principi 
factam: Ego rogavi pro te, ut non 
deficiat fides tua, et tu aliquando con- 
versus confirma fratres tuos. 


* Cf. S. Bera. Epist. 190. 
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feeding and ruling and governing the 
universal church. (John xxi. 15-17.) 

In order to fulfil this pastoral 
charge, our predecessors have ever la- 
bored unweariedly to spread the saving 
doctrine of Christ among all the na- 
tions of the earth, and with equal care 
have watched to preserve it pure and 
unchanged where it had been received. 
Wherefore the bishops of the whofe 
world, sometimes singly, sometimes as- 
sembled in synods, following the long 
established custom of the churches, 
(S. Cyril, Alex. ad S. Coelest. Pap.,) 
and the form of ancient rule, (St. In- 
nocent I. to councils of Carthage and 
Milevi,) referred to this apostolic see 
those dangers especially which arose 
in matters of faith, in order that inju- 
ries to faith might best be healed there 
where the faith could never fail. (St. 
Bernard ep. 190.) And the Roman pon- 
tiffs, weighing the condition of times 
and circumstances, sometimes calling 
together general councils, or asking 
the judgment of the church scattered 
through the world, sometimes consult- 
ing particular synods, sometimes using 
such other aids as divine providence 
supplied, defined that those doctrines 
should be held, which, by the aid of 
God, they knew to be conformable 
to the holy Scriptures, and the apos- 
tolic traditions. For the Holy Ghost 
is not promised to the successors of 
Peter, that they may make known a 
new doctrine revealed by him, but 
that, through his assistance, they may 
sacredly guard, and faithfully set forth 
the revelation delivered by the apos- 
tles, that is, the deposit of faith. And 
this their apostolic teaching, all the 
venerable fathers have embraced, and 
the holy orthodox doctors have re- 
vered and followed, knowing most 
certainly that this see of St. Peter 
ever remains free from all error, ac- 
cording to the divine promise of our 
Lord and Saviour made to the prince 
of the apostles: I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not, and thou, 
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Hoc igitur veritatis et fidei num- 
quam deficientis charisma Petro eius- 
que in hac Cathedra successoribus di- 
vinitus collatum est, ut excelso suo 
munere in omnium salutem fungeren- 
tur, ut universus Christi grex per eos 
ab erroris venenosa esca aversus, coe- 
lestis doctrinae pabulo nutriretur, ut 
sublata schismatis occasione Ecclesia 
tota una conservaretur atque suo fun- 
damento innixa firma adversus inferi 
portas consisteret, 


At vero cum hac ipsa aetate, qua 
salutifera Apostolici muneris efficacia 
vel maxime requiritur, non pauci in- 
veniantur, qui illius auctoritati obtrec- 
tant; necessarium omnino esse cen- 
semus, praerogativam, quam unigeni- 
tus Dei Filius cum summo pastorali 
officio coniungere dignatus est, solem- 
niter asserere. 

Itaque Nos traditioni a fidei Chris- 
tianae exordio perceptae fideliter in- 
haerendo, ad Dei Salvatoris nostri 
gloriam religionis Catholicae exalta- 
tionem et Christianorum populorum 
salutem, sacro approbante Concilio, 
docemus et divinitus revelatum dogma 
esse definimus: Romanum Pontifi- 
cem, cum ex Cathedra loquitur, id 
est, cum omnium Christianorum Pas- 
toris et Doctoris munere fungens, pro 
suprema sua Apostolica auctoritate 
doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab 
universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, 
per assistentiam divinam, ipsi in beato 
‘Petro promissam, ea infallibilitate pol- 
lere, qua divinus Redemptor Eccle- 
siam suam in definienda doctrina de 
fide vel moribus instructam esse vo- 
‘luit ; ideoque eiusmodi Romani Pon- 
tificis definitiones ex sese, non autem 
ex consensu Ecclesiae, irreformabiles 
esse. 
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being once converted, confirm thy 
brethren. (Conf. St. Agatho, Ep. ad 
Imp. a Conc, GEcum. VI. approbat.) 

Therefore, this gift of truth, and of 
faith which fails not, was divinely 
bestowed on Peter and his ‘successors 
in this chair, that they should exercise 
their high office for the salvation 
of all, that through them the univer- 
sal flock of Christ should be turned 
away from the poisonous food of er- 
ror, and should be nourished with the 
food of heavenly doctrine, and that, 
the occasion of schism being removed, 
the entire church should be preserved 
one, and, planted on her foundation, 
should stand firm against the gates 
of hell. 

Nevertheless, since in this present 
age, when the saving efficacy of the 
apostolic office is exceedingly need- 
ed, there are not a few who carp at 
its authority; we judge it altogether 
necessary to solemnly declare the pre- 
rogative, which the only begotten Son 
of God has deigned to unite to the 
supreme pastoral office. 

Wherefore, faithfully adhering to 
the tradition handed down from the 
commencement of the Christian faith, 
for the glory of God our Saviour, the 
exaltation of the Catholic religion, 
and the salvation of Christian peoples, 
with the approbation of the sacred 
council, we teach and define it to be 
a doctrine divinely revealed : that when 
the Roman pontiff speaks ex cathe- 
dra, that is, when in the exercise of 
his office of pastor and teacher of all 
Christians, and in virtue of his su- 
preme apostolical authority, he de- 
fines that a doctrine of faith or mo- 
rals is to be held by the universal 
church, he possesses, through the di- 
vine assistance promised to him in the 
blessed Peter, that infallibility with 
which the divine Redeemer willed his 
church to be endowed, in defining a 
doctrine of faith or morals ; and there- 
fore that such definitions of the Ro- 
man pontiff are irreformable of them- 
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Si quis autem huic Nostrae defini- 
tioni contradicere, quod Deus avertat, 
praesumpserit; anathema sit. 

Datum Romae, in publica Sessione 
in Vaticana Basilica solemniter cele- 
brata, anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
millesimo octingentesimo septuagesi- 
mo, die decima octava Iulii. 

Pontificatus Nostri anno vigesimo 
quinto Ita est \ 

JosEPHUS 
Episcopus S. Hippolyti 
Secretarius Concilii Vaticani. 
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selves, and not by force of the con- 
sent of the church thereto. 

And if any one shall presume, 
which God forbid, to contradict this 
our definition ; let him be anathema. 

Given in Rome, in the Public Ses- 
sion, solemnly celebrated in the Vati- 
can Basilica, in the year of the Incar- 
nation of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy, on the 
eighteenth day of July ; in the twenty- 
fifth year of our Pontificate. 

Ita est. 
JoserH, BisHop or Sr. Po.ren, 
Secretary of the Council of the 
Vatican. 





LIFE OF T. THEOPHANE VENARD, 
MARTYR IN TONQUIN. Translated 
from the French by Lady Herbert. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. 1870. 
Pp. 215. For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society, 9 Warren Street, 
New York. 


China is the land of modern martyr- 
dom. She continues the work of Nero 
and Diocletian. Within a few days the 
newspapers have contained a brief ac- 
count of the latest massacre. These 
persecutions have been constant since 
her soil first drank the blood of a Ca- 
tholic missionary. Incited by their 
pagan priests, secretly encouraged by 
government officials, and sustained by 
the approbation of the mandarins, the 
ignorant and barbarous mobs of China 
are only too ready for the murder of 
those whom they term “ Foreign De- 
vils.” Throughout the world there 
is at least partial toleration for the 
teacher of the Christian religion; in 
China there is only certain death. Fa- 
ther Vénard, then, went to China with 
the hope and expectation of martyrdom. 
This was tempered, indeed, by the 
thought that he was unworthy of this 
singular grace, but still it was the con- 
stant thought of his life. In early child- 
hood it was his delight to read the 
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“Annals of the Propagation ofthe Faith” 
with his dear sister Mélanie ; and once, 
when he had scarcely reached his ninth 
year, he was heard to exclaim, “ And 
I too will go to Tonquin ; and I too will 
be a martyr!” Those childish lips were 
speaking a prophecy. Let twenty-two 
years pass away, and the little French 
lad will be found in a wooden cage, the 
prisoner of barbarians, and awaiting 
sentence of death. Sweet bird of para- 
dise that he was, it is not strange that 
even a pagan mob should be touched 
by his misfortunes. He hears the crowd 
about his prison saying, “ What a 
pretty boy that European is!” ‘He is 
gay and bright, as if he were going toa 
feast!” “He is come to our country 
to do us good.” “ Certainly he can’t 
have done any thing wrong.’ But in 
China, as in more civilized nations, 
popular sympathy has little influence 
over the authorities who administer the 
government. Doubtless there was some 
law to be vindicated, and so, on Febru- 
ary 3d, 1860, at the age of thirty-one, 
Father Vénard was beheaded. His 
execution was not remarkable for anv 
great tortures, though it was cruel 
enough. But this was due to an un- 
skilful headsman and a dull sword ; and 
as these accidents are frequent in the 
execution of our criminals, it would be 
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unjust to make it a reproach to those 
who caused the death of the young 
martyr. But his life does not require 
the heroic endurance of tortures to make 
it interesting. He wins our love sim- 
ply because he was so full of love him- 
self. He was a tender and affectionate 
son, a warm and devoted brother, an 
unfailing friend. Perhaps the greatest 
of his sacrifices was made when he left 
the sister to whom he was so warmly 
attached that he might labor among the 
heathen. It may have been a more 
glorious triumph for the martyr to re- 
nounce his idolized relatives than to 
meet death bravely. We cannot, there- 
fore, see the appropriateness of Lady 
Herbert’s remark, that Vénard “ was no 
ascetic saint, trembling at every manis- 
festation of human or natural feeling.” If 
he did not tremble at human affections, 
at least he knew how to renounce them ; 
indeed, he saw that perfection could 
only be gained by their renunciation. 
But as Lady Herbert’s sentence reads, 
it conveys a reproach to the ascetics. 
We might imagine that “an ascetic saint 
trembling at every manifestation of hu- 
man or natural feeling” was something 
greatly to be deplored. But when we 
remember that St. Aloysius was so care- 
ful in this matter that he would not raise 
his eyes to look upon his own mother, 
we may very fairly question the wisdom 
of Lady Herbert’sinsinuation. She has 
evidently used the word ascetic in a 
Protestant sense; deriving it from the 
word similar in sound, but totally diffe- 
rent in meaning—acefic. It would be 
very difficult to assign exactly the part 
which human affections play in Chris- 
tian perfection. Perhaps there is no 
rule which will apply to all. The lives 
of the saints show that they have looked 
upon it in very different lights. Some 
have completely broken all family ties ; 
others have cherished and sanctified the 
love borne to their relations. It is only 
fair, then, to conclude that God has direct- 
ed these souls in different ways. If F. 
Vénard yields up his life for Christ and 
the Catholic faith, we will not quarrel 
with him when he calls his sister “ part 
ofhis very life,” or tells her that she is his 
“second self.” Yet such language could 
not come from St. Aloysius, or St. Fran- 
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cis Borgia, or St. Ignatius. Their piety 
was cast in amoreaustere mould. But 
coming from this dear martyr of Ton- 
quin, these words do not seem inappro- 
priate. No one would wish them 
changed. They are the expression of 
his innocent and childish disposition. 
They prove our hero, though a priest 
and a man of thirty, to be the worthy 
companion of gentle St. Agnes. Of all 
the martyrs none have resembled her 
more closely than this heroic priest ; all 
that imagination has painted her will 
be found in the reality of Father Vé- 
nard’s life. 


NOTES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PaA- 
THOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
With reference to Clinical Medicine. 
By Meredith Clymer, M.D., Univer- 
sity Pennsylvania; Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, Philadelphia. 
D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 53. 


This brochure fulfils the promise of 
its learned author in the introduction, in 
which he “ proposes to summarize the 
recent investigations into the physio- 
logy and pathology of the nervous sys- 
tem which have a bearing on clinical 
medicine.” 

The labor has been faithfully and 
skilfully performed, and the history of 
the scleroses of the brain and spinal 
cord is carefully collected from the 
English, German, and French—collat- 
ed, compared, and analyzed. Thesum- 
mary is one of the utmost importance 
to physicians, and is interesting to men 
of general knowledge capable of appre- 
ciating this class of subjects. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the va- 
lue to science and society of the inves- 
tigations and studies into the physio- 
logy and pathology of the nervous cen- 
tres which are being conducted all over 
the world Among the students of these 
interesting subjects Dr. Clymer ranks 
high as an observer, and chief in this 
country as annalist and critic. He 
holds a position in the world of medi- 
cine analogous to that held by Brown- 
son in the domain of philosophy and 
theology, and his services are of inesti- 
mable value in correcting the hasty, 
crude, and ill-advised speculations of 
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men who have neither acquired know- 
ledge nor powers of original observation 
and reflection. 

It is obviously out of place to pursue 
the subject in its medical aspects in 
this place, but we commend the pam- 
phlet to physicians, Scientists, and ju- 
rists, and also to theologians. 

From this class of works they can 
learn the basis on which medicine rests 
as a science, and the essential immo- 
rality of all forms of quackery. 


OUT OF THE PAsT. (Critical and Lite- 
rary Papers.) By Parke Godwin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
1870. 


This is a collection of nineteen arti- 
cles written for different magazines— 
principally for the Democratic Review 
and Putnam’s Monthly—at various pe- 
riods from 1839 to 1856. The experi- 
ment of publishing in book form an 
author’s fugitive essays is seldom suc- 
cessful. True, it was so in the cases of 
Carlyle and Macaulay. How far Mr. 
Godwin may resemble them in this re- 
spect remains to be seen. Should any 
reviewer come to the treatment of this 
book strong in the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
celebrated canon of criticism—that the 
picture would have been better if the 
painter had taken more pains—he will 
find himself disarmed by Mr. Godwin’s 
prefatory apology, that these essays 
“are more imperfect than they would 
have been with a larger leisure at 
my command.” The subjects are 
generally interesting, and their treat- 
ment instructive. The style of these 
essays is excellent, and their author’s 
opinions and criticisms on literature 
and art generally of a healthy tone. 
We cannot precisely agree with Mr. 
Godwin when he credits a certain work 
of Dutch art (p. 375) with the inspira- 
tion of patriotism, but are glad to see 
with his eyes that Thackeray 


“Took no satyr’s delight in offensive 
scenes and graceless characters; that he 
was even sadder than the reader could be 
at the horrible prospect before him; that 
his task was one conscientiously under- 
taken, with some deep, great, generous 
purpose; and that, beneath his seeming 
scoff and mockeries, was to be discovered a 


more searching wisdom and a sweeter, ten- 
derer pathos than we found in any other 
living writer. We saw that he chastised in 
no ill-natured or malicious vein, but in love; 
that he cauterized only to cure; and that, 
if he wandered through the dreary circles 
of Inferno, it was because the spirit of Bea- 
trice, the spirit of immortal beauty, beckon- 
ed him to the more glorious paradise.” 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. 
Theodore Noethen. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1870. Pp. 587. 


A hasty glance through the contents 
of this work seems to justify these con- 
clusions: The chief merit of the book 
is its numerous anecdotes. ‘These il- 
lustrate the particular customs and dan- 
gers of Christians in different nations 
and centuries. Compendiums usually 
fatigue the mind with dates and unin- 
teresting details. Father Noethen has 
carefully avoided this fault. He leads us 
into the homes and by the hearth-side 
of the Catholics of former times. Noth- 
ing can be more useful than this. His- 
tory cannot be learned until we ima- 
gine ourselves living at that very time 
and taking our part in the scenes which 
are described. So the words of a mar- 
tyr, or a sentence from a letter, or a 
pious custom will often throw more 
light upon history than whole pages of 
detailed facts and speculations. In re- 
gard to those more delicate questions 
which every writer of a church history 
must solve in some way, Father Noe- 
then appears to have acted with great 
discretion. We were particularly pleas- 
ed with the remarks concerning Origen. 
In this work that illustrious hero of the 
early church is given the praise which 
he has so long deserved, but which has 
been so long denied him. By an over- 
sight, however, there is one unfortunate 
sentence in this book. It speaks of 
Constantine as “convening a general 
council.” Without doubt this expres- 
sion is incorrect; the Christian empe- 
rors aided the meeting of cecumenical 
councils ; they never convened them. 
That power was always reserved to the 
sovereign pontiff alone. But apart from 
this clerical error the book is very 
praiseworthy, and will do good both to 
Catholics and to Protestants, 




















A DOGMATIC DECREE ON CATHOLIC FAITH.* 


CONFIRMED AND PROMULGATED IN THE THIRD PUBLIC SESSION OF THE VATI- 
CAN COUNCIL, HELD IN ST. PETER’S, ROME, ON LOW-SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 1870. 


CONSTITVTIO DOGMATICA DE FIDE CATHOLICA. 


PIVS EPISCOPVS SERVVS SERVORVM DEI 
SACRO APPROBANTE CONCILIO AD 
PERPETVAM REI MEMORIAM. 


De Filius et generis humani Re- 
demptor Dominus Noster  Iesus 
Christus, ad Patrem coelestem redi- 
turus, cum Ecclesia sua in terris mili- 
tante, omnibus diebus usque ad con- 
summationem saeculi futurum se esse 
promisit. Quare dilectae sponsae 
praesto esse, adsistere docenti, ope- 
ranti benedicere, periclitanti opem 
ferre nullo unquam tempore destitit. 
Haec vero salutaris eius providentia, 
cum ex aliis beneficiis innumeris con- 
tinenter apparuit, tum iis manifestis- 
sime comperta est fructibus, qui orbi 
christiano e Conciliis oecumenicis ac 
nominatim e Tridentino, iniquis licet 
temporibus celebrato, amplissimi pro- 
venerunt. Hinc enim sanctissima 
religionis dogmata pressius definita 
uberiusque exposita, errores damnati 
atque cohibiti ; hinc ecclesiastica dis- 
ciplina restituta firmiusque sancita, 
promotum in Clero scientiae et pieta- 
tis studium, parata adolescentibus ad 
sacram militiam educandis collegia, 
christiani denique populi mores et ac- 
curatiore fidelium eruditione et fre- 
quentiore sacramentorum usu instau- 
rati. Hine praeterea arctior mem- 
brorum cum visibili Capite commu- 
nio, universoque corpori Christi 





[This translation has been carefully 
revised for THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
by some of the bishops attending the 
council. | 


PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SER- 
VANTS OF GOD, WITH THE APPROBA- 
TION OF THE HOLY COUNCIL, FOR A 
PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE HERE- 
OF. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God and the Redeemer of mankind, 
when about to return to his heavenly 
Father, promised that he would be 
with his church, militant on earth, all 
days even to the consummation of the 
world. Wherefore, he has never at 
any time failed to be with his beloved 
spouse, to assist her in her teaching, 
to bless her in her labors, to aid her 
in danger. And this his saving 
providence, unceasingly displayed in 
countless other blessings, is most clear- 
ly made manifest by those very abun- 
dant fruits which have come to the 
Christian world from cecumenical 
councils, and especially from that of 
Trent, although it was held in evil 
days. For thereby the holy doctrines 
of religion were more distinctly «de- 
fined and more fully set forth ; errors 
were condemned and restrained ; there- 
by ecclesiastical discipline was restor- 
ed and more firmly established ; zeak 
for learning and piety was promoted 
among the clergy ; and colleges were 
provided for the training of young 
men for the sacred ministry; and 
finally the practice of Christian mora- 
lity was restored among the people by. 
more careful instruction and a more 
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mystico additus vigor; hinc religiosae 
multiplicatae familiae, aliaque christi- 
anae pietatis instituta ; hinc ille etiam 
assiduus et usque ad sanguinis effu- 
sionem constans ardor in Christi regno 
late per orbem propagando. 


Verumtamen haec aliaque insignia 
emolumenta, quae per ultimam max- 
ime oecumenicam Synodum divina 
clementia Ecclesiae largita est, dum 
grato, quo par est, animo recolimus ; 
acerbum compescere haud possumus 
dolorem ob mala gravissima, inde po- 
tissimum orta, quod eiusdem sacro- 
sanctae Synodi apud permultos vel 
auctoritas contempta, vel sapientissi- 
ma neglecta fuere decreta. 


Nemo enim ignorat, haereses, quas 
Tridentini Patres proscripserunt, dum, 
reiecto divino Ecclesiae magisterio, 
res ad religionem spectantes privati 
cuiusvis iudicio permitterentur, in sec- 
tas paullatim dissolutas esse multi- 
‘plices, quibus inter se dissentientibus 
et concertantibus, omnis tandem in 
Christum fides apud non paucos labe- 
factata est. Itaque ipsa sacra Biblia, 
-quae antea christianae doctrinae uni-, 
.cus fons et iudex asserebantur, iam 
non pro divinis haberi, imo mythicis 
-commentis accenseri coeperunt. 


Tum nata est et late nimis per or- 
bem vagata illa rationalismi seu natu- 
ralismi doctrina, quae religioni chris- 
tianae utpote supernaturali instituto 
per omnia adversans, summo studio 
molitur, ut Christo, qui solus Domi- 
nus et Salvator noster est, a mentibus 
humanis, a vita et moribus populorum 
excluso, merae quod vocant rationis 


frequent use of the sacraments. Hence 
arose, likewise, a closer union of the 
members with the visible head, and 
renewed strength to the entire mysti- 
cal body of Christ ; hence the increas- 
ed number of religious communities, 
and of other institutions of Christian 
piety ; hence, also, that unceasing zeal, 
constant even to martyrdom, to spread 
the kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world. 

Nevertheless, while with becoming 
gratitude we call to mind these and 
the many other remarkable benefits 
which the goodness of God has be- 
stowed on the church chiefly through 
the last cecumenical council, we can- 
not suppress our bitter sorrow for the 
grievous evils which have chiefly 
sprung from many having despised 
the authority of the aforesaid sacred 
council, or having neglected to ob- 
serve its most wise decrees. 

For it is known to all that the here- 
sies which the fathers of Trent con- 
demned, and which rejected the di- 
vine authority of the church to teach, 
and instead, subjected all things be- 
longing to religion to the judgment 
of each individual, were, in course of 
time, broken up into many sects ; and 
that, as these differed and disputed 
with each other, it came to pass, at 
length, that all belief in Christ was 
overthrown in the minds of not a few. 
And so, the sacred Scriptures them- 
selves, which they had at first held up 
as the only source and judge of Chris- 
tian doctrine, were no longer held as 
divine, but, on the contrary, began to 
be counted among myths and fables. 

Then arose and spread too widely 
through the world that doctrine of 
rationalism or naturalism, which, at- 
tacking Christianity at every point as 
being a supernatural institution, la- 
bors with all its might to exclude 
Christ, who is our only Lord and Sa- 
viour, from the minds of men and from 
the life and the morals of nations; and 
so to establish, instead, the reign of 
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vel naturae regnum stabiliatur. Re- 
licta autem proiectaque christiana re- 
ligione, negato vero Deo et Christo 
eius, prolapsa tandem est multorum 
mens in pantheismi, materialismi, 
atheismi barathrum, ut iam ipsam 
rationalem naturam, omnemque iusti 
rectique normam negantes, ima hu- 
manae societatis fundamenta diruere 
connitantur. 


Hac porro impietate circumquaque 
grassante, infeliciter contigit, ut plures 
etiam e catholicae Ecclesiae filiis a 
via verae pietatis aberrarent, in lisque, 
diminutis paullatim veritatibus, sensus 
catholicus attenuaretur. Variis enim 
ac peregrinis doctrinis abducti, natu- 
ram et gratiam, scientiam humanam 
et fidem divinam perperam commi- 
scentes, genuinum sensum dogmatum, 
quem tenet ac docet Sancta Mater 
Ecclesia, depravare, integritatemque 
et sinceritatem fidei in periculum ad- 
ducere comperiuntur. 


Quibus omnibus perspectis, fieri qui 
potest, ut non commoveantur intima 
Ecclesiae viscera? Quemadmodum 
enim Deus vult omnes homines salvos 
fieri, et ad agnitionem veritatis venire ; 
quemadmodum Christus venit, ut sal- 
vum faceret, quod perierat, et filios 
Dei, qui erant dispersi, congregaret 
in unum: ita Ecclesia, a Deo popu- 
lorum mater et magistra constituta, 
omnibus debitricem se novit, ac lapsos 
erigere, labantes sustinere, revertentes 
amplecti, confirmare bonos et ad me- 
liora provehere parata semper et in- 
tenta est. Quapropter nullo tempore 
a Dei veritate, quae sanat omnia, tes- 
tanda et praedicanda quiescere potest, 
sibi dictum esse non ignorans : Spiritus 
meus, qui est in te, et verba mea, quae 
posui in ore tuo, non recedent de ore 
tuo amodo et usque in sempiternum,* 


* Is lix. 21. 


mere reason, as they call it, or of na- 
ture. And thus, having forsaken and 
cast away the Christian religion, hav- 
ing denied the true God and his 
Christ, the minds of many have at 
last fallen into the abyss of pantheism, 
materialism, and atheism ; so that now 
repudiating the reasoning nature of 
man, and every rule of right and 
wrong, they are laboring to overthrow 
the very foundations of human so- 
ciety. 

Moreover, as this impious doctrine 
is spreading everywhere, it has unfor- 
tunately come to pass that not a few 
even of the children of the Catholic 
Church have wandered from the way 
of true piety ; and as the truth gradu- 
ally decayed in their minds, the ca- 
tholic sentiment grew fainter in them. 
For, being led away by various and 
strange doctrines, and wrongly con- 
founding nature and grace, human 
science and divine faith, they have 
perverted the true sense of the doc- 
trines which our holy mother the 
church holds and teaches, and have 
endangered the integrity and the pu- 
rity of faith. 

Now, looking at all these things, 
how can the church fail to be moved 
in her innermost heart? For inas- 
much as God wills all men to be sav- 
ed and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth, inasmuch as Christ came to 
save that which was lost, and to ga- 
ther together in one the children 
of God that were dispersed; so the 
church, established by God as the 
mother and mistress of nations, feels 
that she is a debtor unto all, and is 
ever ready and earnest to raise up the 
fallen, to strengthen the weak, to take 
to her bosom those that return, and to 
confirm the good, and carry them on 
to better things. Wherefore, at no 
time can she abstain from bearing 
witness to and preaching the all-heal- 
ing truth of God; knowing that it 
has been said to her, “ My spirit that 
is in thee, and my words that I have 
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mystico additus vigor; hinc religiosae 
multiplicatae familiae, aliaque christi- 
anae pietatis instituta ; hinc ille etiam 
assiduus et usque ad sanguinis effu- 
sionem constans ardor in Christi regno 
late per orbem propagando. 


Verumtamen haec aliaque insignia 
emolumenta, quae per ultimam max- 
ime oecumenicam Synodum divina 
clementia Ecclesiae largita est, dum 
grato, quo par est, animo recolimus ; 
acerbum compescere haud possumus 
dolorem ob mala gravissima, inde po- 
tissimum orta, quod eiusdem sacro- 
sanctae Synodi apud permultos vel 
auctoritas contempta, vel sapientissi- 
ma neglecta fuere decreta. 


Nemo enim ignorat, haereses, quas 
‘Tridentini Patres proscripserunt, dum, 
reiecto divino Ecclesiae magisterio, 
res ad religionem spectantes privati 
cuiusvis iudicio permitterentur, in sec- 
tas paullatim dissolutas esse multi- 
‘plices, quibus inter se dissentientibus 
et concertantibus, omnis tandem in 
Christum fides apud non paucos labe- 
factata est. Itaque ipsa sacra Biblia, 
-quae antea christianae doctrinae uni-, 
«cus fons et iudex asserebantur, iam 
non pro divinis haberi, imo mythicis 
-commentis accenseri coeperunt. 


Tum nata est et late nimis per or- 
bem vagata illa rationalismi seu natu- 
ralismi doctrina, quae religioni chris- 
tianae utpote supernaturali instituto 
per omnia adversans, summo studio 
molitur, ut Christo, qui solus Domi- 
nus et Salvator noster est, a mentibus 
humanis, a vita et moribus populorum 
excluso, merae quod vocant rationis 


frequent use of the sacraments. Hence 
arose, likewise, a closer union of the 
members with the visible head, and 
renewed strength to the entire mysti- 
cal body of Christ ; hence the increas- 
ed number of religious communities, 
and of other institutions of Christian 
piety ; hence, also, that unceasing zeal, 
constant even to martyrdom, to spread 
the kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world. 

Nevertheless, while with becoming 
gratitude we call to mind these and 
the many other remarkable benefits 
which the goodness of God has be- 
stowed on the church chiefly through 
the last cecumenical council, we can- 
not suppress our bitter sorrow for the 
grievous evils which have chiefly 
sprung from many having despised 
the authority of the aforesaid sacred 
council, or having neglected to ob- 
serve its most wise decrees. 

For it is known to all that the here- 
sies which the fathers of Trent con- 
demned, and which rejected the di- 
vine authority of the church to teach, 
and instead, subjected all things be- 
longing to religion to the judgment 
of each individual, were, in course of 
time, broken up into many sects; and 
that, as these differed and disputed 
with each other, it came to pass, at 
length, that all belief in Christ was 
overthrown in the minds of not a few. 
And so, the sacred Scriptures them- 
selves, which they had at first held up 
as the only source and judge of Chris- 
tian doctrine, were no longer held as 
divine, but, on the contrary, began to 
be counted among myths and fables. 

Then arose and spread too widely 
through the world that doctrine of 
rationalism or naturalism, which, at- 
tacking Christianity at every point as 
being a supernatural institution, la- 
bors with all its might to exclude 
Christ, who is our only Lord and Sa- 
viour, from the minds of men and from 
the life and the morals of nations; and 
so to establish, instead, the reign of 
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vel naturae regnum stabiliatur. Re- 
licta autem proiectaque christiana. re- 
ligione, negato vero Deo et Christo 
eius, prolapsa tandem est multorum 
mens in pantheismi, materialismi, 
atheismi barathrum, ut iam ipsam 
rationalem naturam, omnemque iusti 
rectique normam negantes, ima hu- 
manae societatis fundamenta diruere 
connitantur. 


Hac porro impietate circumquaque 
grassante, infeliciter contigit, ut plures 
etiam e catholicae Ecclesiae filiis a 
via verae pietatis aberrarent, in iisque, 
diminutis paullatim veritatibus, sensus 
catholicus attenuaretur. Variis enim 
ac peregrinis doctrinis abducti, natu- 
ram et gratiam, scientiam humanam 
et fidem divinam perperam commi- 
scentes, genuinum sensum dogmatum, 
quem tenet ac docet Sancta Mater 
Ecclesia, depravare, integritatemque 
et sinceritatem fidei in periculum ad- 
ducere comperiuntur. 


Quibus omnibus perspectis, fieri qui 
potest, ut non commoveantur intima 
Ecclesiae viscera? Quemadmodum 
enim Deus vult omnes homines salvos 
fieri, et ad agnitionem veritatis venire ; 
quemadmodum Christus venit, ut sal- 
vum faceret, quod perierat, et filios 
Dei, qui erant dispersi, congregaret 
in unum: ita Ecclesia, a Deo popu- 
lorum mater et magistra constituta, 
omnibus debitricem se novit, ac lapsos 
erigere, labantes sustinere, revertentes 
amplecti, confirmare bonos et ad me- 
liora provehere parata semper et in- 
tenta est. Quapropter nullo tempore 
a Dei veritate, quae sanat omnia, tes- 
tanda et praedicanda quiescere potest, 
sibi dictum esse non ignorans : Spiritus 
meus, qui est in te, et verba mea, quae 
posui in ore tuo, non recedent de ore 
tuo amodo et usque in sempiternum,* 


* Is lix. 21. 


mere reason, as they call it, or of na- 
ture. And thus, having forsaken and 
cast away the Christian religion, hav- 
ing denied the true God and his 
Christ, the minds of many have at 
last fallen into the abyss of pantheism, 
materialism, and atheism ; so that now 
repudiating the reasoning nature of 
man, and every rule of right and 
wrong, they are laboring to overthrow 
the very foundations of human so- 
ciety. 

Moreover, as this impious doctrine 
is spreading everywhere, it has unfor- 
tunately come to pass that not a few 
even of the children of the Catholic 
Church have wandered from the way 
of true piety ; and as the truth gradu- 
ally decayed in their minds, the ca- 
tholic sentiment grew fainter in them. 
For, being led away by various and 
strange doctrines, and wrongly con- 
founding nature and grace, human 
science and divine faith, they have 
perverted the true sense of the doc- 
trines which our holy mother the 
church holds and teaches, and have 
endangered the integrity and the pu- 
rity of faith. 

Now, looking at all these things, 
how can the church fail to be moved 
in her innermost heart? For inas- 
much as God wills all men to be sav- 
ed and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth, inasmuch as Christ came to 
save that which was lost, and to ga- 
ther together in one the children 
of God that were dispersed; so the 
church, established by God as the 
mother and mistress of nations, feels 
that she is a debtor unto all, and is 
ever ready and earnest to raise up the 
fallen, to strengthen the weak, to take 
to her bosom those that return, and to 
confirm the good, and carry them on 
to better things. Wherefore, at no 
time can she abstain from bearing 
witness to and preaching the all-heal- 
ing truth of God; knowing that it 
has been said to her, “ My spirit that 
is in thee, and my words that I have 








Nos itaque, inhaerentes Praedeces- 
sorum Nostrorum vestigiis, pro supre- 
mo Nostro Apostolico munere verita- 
tem catholicam docere ac tueri, per- 
versasque doctrinas reprobare nun- 


quam intermisimus. Nunc autem 
sedentibus Nobiscum et iudicantibus 
universi orbis Episcopis, in hanc oecu- 
menicam Synodum auctoritate Nostra 
in Spiritu Sancto congregatis, innixi 
Dei verbo scripto et tradito, prout ab 
Ecclesia catholica sancte custoditum 
et genuine expositum accepimus, ex 
hac Petri Cathedra in conspectu om- 
nium salutarem Christi doctrinam 


profiteri et declarare constituimus, 
adversis erroribus potestate nobis a 
Deo tradita proscriptis atque dam- 
natis, 









CAPUT I. 
DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM CREATORE. 


Sancta Catholica Apostolica Roma- 
na Ecclesia credit et confitetur, unum 
esse Deum verum et vivum, Creatorem 
ac Dominum coeli et terrae, omnipo- 
tentem, aeternum, immensum, incom- 
prehensibilem, intellectu ac voluntate 
omnique perfectione infinitum; qui 
cum sit una singularis, simplex om- 
nino et incommutabilis substantia 
spiritualis, praedicandus est re et es- 
sentia a mundo distinctus, in se et ex 
se beatissimus, et super omnia, quae 
praeter ipsum sunt et concipi possunt, 
ineffabiliter excelsus. 


Hic solus verus Deus bonitate sua 
et omnipotenti virtute non ad augen- 
dam suam beatitudinem; nec ad ac- 
quirendam, sed ad manifestandam 
perfectionem suam per bona, quae 
creaturis impertitur, liberrimo consilio 
simul ab initio temporis utramque de 
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put in thy mouth, shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, from henceforth and 
for ever.” (Isa. lix. 21.) 

Wherefore, following in the foot: 
steps of our predecessors, and in ful- 
filment of our supreme apostolic duty, 
we have never omitted to teach and 
to protect the catholic truth, and to 
reprove perverse teachings. And now, 
the bishops of the whole world being 
gathered together in this cecumenical 
council by our authority, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and sitting therein and 
judging with us, we, guided by the 
word of God, both written and handed 
down by tradition, as we have received 
it, sacredly preserved and truly set 
forth by the Catholic Church, have 
determined to profess and declare 
from this chair of Peter, and in the 
sight of all, the saving doctrine of 
Christ; and in the power given to 
us from God to proscribe and con- 
demn the opposing errors. 





CHAPTER I. 





OF GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS. 





The holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Ro- 
man Church believes and confesses 
that there is one true and living God, 
Creator and Lord of heaven and 
earth, almighty, eternal, immense, in- 
comprehensible, infinite in understand- 
ing and will and in all perfection ; 
who, being a spiritual substance, one, 
single, absolutely simple and un- 
changeable, must be held to be, in 
reality and in essence, distinct from 
the world, in himself and of himself 
perfectly happy, and unspeakably ex- 
alted above all things that are or can 
be conceived besides himself. 

This one only true God, of his own 
goodness and almighty power, not to 
increase his own happiness, nor to ac- 
quire for himself perfection, but in or- 
der to manifest the same by means of 
the good things which he imparts to 
creatures, did, of his own most free 
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nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritualem 
et corporalem, angelicam videlicet et 
mundanam, ac deinde humanam quasi 
communem ex spiritu et corpore con- 
stitutam.* 

Universa vero, quae condidit, Deus 
providentia sua tuetur atque gubernat, 
attingens a fine usque ad finem for- 
titer, et disponens omnia suaviter.t 
Omnia enim nuda et aperta sunt 
oculis eius,t ea etiam, quae libera 
creaturarum actione futura sunt. 


CAPUT II. 
DE REVELATIONE. 


Eadem Sancta Mater Ecclesia tenet 
et docet, Deum, rerum omnium prin- 
cipium et finem, naturali humanae ra- 
tionis lumine e rebus creatis certo 
cognosci posse; invisibilia enim ip- 
sius, a creatura mundi, per ea quae 
facta sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur :§ 
attamen placuisse, eius sapientiae et 
bonitati, alia, eaque supernaturali via 
se ipsum ac aeterna voluntatis suae 
decreta humano generi revelare, di- 
cente Apostolo: Multifariam, mul- 
tisque modis olim Deus loquens pa- 
tribus in Prophetis: novissime, diebus 
istis locutus est nobis in Filio.|| 

Huic divinae revelationi tribuen- 
dum quidem est, ut ea, quae in rebus 
divinis humanae rationi per se imper- 
via non sunt, in praesenti quoque ge- 
neris humani conditione ab omnibus 
expedite, firma certitudine et nullo 
admixto errore cognosci possint, Non 
hac tamen de causa revelatio absolute 
necessaria dicenda est, sed quia Deus 
ex infinita bonitate sua ordinavit ho- 
minem ad finem supernaturalem, ad 


* Conc. Later. IV. c. 1. Firmiter. 
¢ Sap. viii. 1. + Cf. Hebr. iv. 13. 
§ Rom. i. 20. Ht Hebr. i. 1, 2. 


counsel, “ from the beginning of time 
make alike out of nothing two created 
natures, a spiritual one and a corporeal 
one, the angelic, to wit, and the earth- 
ly; and afterward he made the human 
nature, as partaking of both, being 
composed of spirit and body.” (Fourth 
Lateran Council, ch. 1. Firmiter.) 
Moreover, God, by his providence, 
protects and governs all things which 
he has made, reaching from end to 
end mightily, and ordering all things 
sweetly. (Wisdom viii. 1.) For all 
things are naked and open to his 
eyes, (Heb. iv. 13,) even those which 
are to come to pass by the free action 
of creatures. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF REVELATION. 


The same holy Mother Church 
holds and teaches that God, the be- 
ginning and end of all things, can be 
known with certainty through created 
things, by the natural light of human 
reason; “for the invisible things of 
him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made,” (Romans 
i. 20;) but that nevertheless it has 
pleased his wisdom and goodness to 
reveal to mankind, by another and 
that a supernatural way, himself and 
the eternal decrees of his will; even 
as the apostle says, “God who at 
sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke, in times past, to the fathers by 
the prophets, last of all, in these days 
hath spoken to us by his Son.” 
(Heb. i. 1, 2.) To this divine reve- 
lation is it to be ascribed that things 
regarding God, which are not of them- 
selves beyond the grasp of human rea- 
son, may, even in the present condition 
of the human race, be known by all, 
readily, with full certainty and with- 
out any admixture of error. Yet not 
on this account is revelation absolute- 
ly necessary, but because God, of his 
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participanda scilicet bona divina, quae 
humanae mentis intelligentiam omni- 
no superant ; siquidem oculus non vi- 
dit, nec auris audivit, nec in cor 
hominis ascendit, quae praeparavit 
Deus iis, qui diligunt illum.* 


Haec porro supernaturalis revela- 
tio, secundum universalis Ecclesiae 
fidem, a sancta Tridentina Synodo de- 
claratam, continetur in libris scriptis 
ét sine scripto traditionibus, quae ip- 
sius Christi ore ab Apostolis acceptae, 
aut ab ipsis Apostolis Spiritu Sancto 
dictante quasi per manus traditae, ad 
nos usque pervenerunt.t Qui qui- 
dem veteris et novi Testamenti libri 
integri cum omnibus suis partibus, 
prout in eiusdem Concilii decreto re- 
censentur, et in veteri vulgata latina 
editione habentur, pro sacris et canoni- 
cis suscipiendisunt. Eos vero Eccle- 
sia pro sacris et canonicis habet, non 
ideo quod sola humana industria con- 
cinnati, sua deinde auctoritate sint ap- 
probati; nec ideo dumtaxat, quod re- 
velationem sine errore contineant ; sed 
propterea quod Spiritu Sancto inspi- 
rante conscripti Deum habent aucto- 
rem,'atque ut tales ipsi Ecclesiae tra- 
diti sunt. 


Quoniam vero, quae sancta Triden- 
tina Synodus de interpretatione divi- 
nae Scripturae ad coércenda petulan- 
tia ingenia salubriter decrevit, a qui- 
busdam hominibus prave exponuntur, 
Nos, idem decretum renovantes, hanc 
illius mentem esse declaramus, ut in 
rebus fidei et morum, ad aedificatio- 
nem doctrinae Christianae pertinen- 
tium, is pro vero sensu sacrae Scrip- 
turae habendus sit, quem tenuit ac 


, *1 Cor. ii. 9. 
* ¢ Conc. Trid. Sess. IV. Decr. de Can, Script. 


infinite goodness, has ordained man 
for a supernatural end, for the partici- 
pation, that is, of divine goods, which 
altogether surpass the understanding 
of the human mind; for “eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 

Now, this supernatural revelation, 
according to the belief of the univer- 
sal church, as declared by the holy 
Council of Trent, is contained in. the 
written books and in the unwritten 
traditions which have come to us as 
received orally from Christ himself by 
the apostles, or handed down from the 
apostles taught by the Holy Ghost. 
(Council of Trent. Session iv. Decree 
on the Canon of Scripture.) And these 
books of the Old and New Testament 
are to be received as sacred and 
canonical, in their integrity and with 
all their parts, as they are enumerated 
in the decree of the same council, and 
are had in the old Vulgate Latin edi- 
tion. But the church does hold them 
as sacred and canonical, not for the 
reason that they have been compiled 
by human industry alone, and after- 
ward approved by her authority; 
nor only because they contain re- 
velation without error, but because, 
having been written under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, they 
have God for their author, and as 
such have been delivered to the 
church herself. 

And since those things which the 
Council of Trent has declared by 
wholesome decrees concerning the 
interpretation of divine Scripture, in 
order to restrain restless spirits, are 
explained by some in a wrong sense ; 
we, renewing the same decree, declare 
this to be the mind of the synod, 
that, in matters of faith and morals 
which pertain to the edification of 
Christian doctrine, that is to be held 
as the true sense of the sacred Scrip- 
ture which holy mother church, to 
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tenet Sancta Mater Ecclesia, cuius 
est iudicare de vero sensu et interpre- 
tatione Scripturarum sanctarum ; at- 
que ideo nemini licere contra hunc 
sensum, aut etiam contra unanimem 
consensum Patrum ipsam Scripturam 
sacram interpretari. 


CAPUT III. 
DE FIDE. 


Quum homo a Deo tanquam Crea- 
tore et Domino suo totus dependeat, 
et ratio creata increatae Veritati peni- 
tus subiecta sit, plenum revelanti Deo 
intellectus et voluntatis obsequium 
fide praestare tenemur. Hanc vero 
fidem, quae humanae salutis initium 
est, Ecclesia catholica profitetur, vir- 
tutem esse supernaturalem, qua, Dei 
aspirante et adiuvante gratia, ab eo 
revelata vera esse credimus, non prop- 
ter intrinsecam rerum veritatem natu- 
‘rali rationis lumine perspectam, sed 
propter auctoritatem ipsius Dei reve- 
lantis, qui nec falli nec fallere potest. 
Est enim fides, testante Apostolo, 
sperandarum substantia rerum, argu- 
mentum non apparentium.* 


Ut nihilominus fidei nostrae obse- 
quium rationi consentaneum esset, 
voluit Deus cum internis Spiritus Sanc- 
ti auxiliis externa iungi revelationis 
suae argumenta, facta scilicet divina, 
atque imprimis miracula et prophetias, 
quae cum Dei omnipotentiam et infini- 
tam scientiam luculenter common- 
strent, divinae revelationis signa sunt 
certissima et omnium intelligentiae ac- 
commodata. Quare tum Moyses et 
Prophetae, tum ipse maxime Christus 
Dominus multa et manifestissima mi- 
racula et prophetias ediderunt; et de 
Apostolis legimus: Illi autem profecti 
praedicaverunt ubique, Domino co- 
operante, et sermonem confirmante, 


* Hebr. xi. 1. 


whom it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures, has held and holds; and 
therefore that no one may interpret 
the sacred Scripture contrary to this 
sense, or contrary to the unanimous 
consent of the fathers. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF FAITH. 


Forasmuch as man totally de- 
pends on God as his Creator and 
Lord, and created reason is wholly 
subject to the uncreated truth, there- 
fore we are bound, when God makes 
a revelation, to render to him the full 
obedience of our understanding and 
will, by faith. And this faith, which 
is the beginning of man’s salvation, 
the church declares to be a superna- 
tural virtue, whereby, under the inspi- 
ration and aid of God’s grace, we be- 
lieve to be true the things revealed by 
him, not for their intrinsic truth seen 
by the natural light of reason, but for 
the authority of God revealing them, 
who can neither deceive nor be deceiv- 
ed. For faith, as the apostle witness- 
eth, is the substance of things to be 
hoped for, the evidence of things that 
appear not. (Heb. xi. 1.) 

To the end, nevertheless, that the 
obedience of our faith might be agree- 
able to reason, God willed to join 
unto the interior grace of the Holy 
Spirit external proofs of his revelation, 
to wit, divine works, and chiefly mira- 
cles and prophecies, which, as they 
manifestly show forth the omnipotence 
and the infinite knowledge of God, 
are proofs most certain of divine re- 
velation, and suited to the under- 
standing of all. Wherefore both 
Moses and the prophets, and above 
all, Christ our Lord himself, wrought 
many and most evident miracles, and 
uttered prophecies; and of the apos- 
tles we read, “ But they going forth 
preached everywhere; the Lord work- 
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sequentibus signis.* Et rursum scrip- 
tum est: Habemus firmiorem prophe- 
ticum sermonem, cui bene facitis at- 
tendentes quasi lucernae lucenti in ca- 
liginoso loco.t 


Licet autem fidei assensus nequa- 
quam sit motus animi caecus: nemo 
tamen evangelicae praedicationi con- 
sentire potest, sicut oportet ad salu- 
tem consequendam, absque illumina- 
tione et inspiratione Spiritus Sancti, 
qui dat omnibus suavitatem in con- 
sentiendo et credendo veritati.{ Quare 
fides ipsa in se, etiamsi per charitatem 
non operetur, donum Dei est, et actus 
eius est opus ad salutem pertinens, 
quo homo liberam praestat ipsi Deo 
obedientiam, gratiae eius, cui resistere 
posset, consentiendo et codperando. 


Porro fide divina et catholica ea 
omnia credenda sunt, quae in verbo 
Dei scripto vel tradito continentur, et 
ab Ecclesia sive solemni iudicio sive 
ordinario et universali magisterio tam- 
quam divinitus revelata credenda pro- 
ponuntur, 


Quoniam vero sine fide impossibile 
est placere Deo, et ad filiorum eius 
consortium peryenire; ideo nemini 
unquam sine illa contigit iustificatio, 
nec ullus, nisi in ea perseveraverit 
usque in finem, vitam aeternam asse- 
quetur. Ut autem officio veram fidem 
amplectendi, in eaque constanter per- 
severandi satisfacere possemus, Deus 
per Filium suum unigenitum Eccle- 
siam instituit, suaeque _institutionis 
manifestis notis instruxit, ut ea tam- 
quam custos et magistra verbi revelati 
ab omnibus posset agnosci. Ad solam 
enim catholicam Ecclesiam ea perti- 
nent omnia, quae ad evidentem fidei 


* Marc. xvi. 20. 
+ Syn. Araus. II. can. 7. 


t 2 Petr. i. 19. 


¥ 





ing withal, and confirming the word 

with signs that followed.” (Mark 
xvi, 20.) And again it is written, 
“We have the more firm prophetical 
word; whereunto you do well to at- 
tend, as to a light that shineth in a 
dark place.” (2 Pet. i. 19.) 

Yet although the assent of faith is 
not by any means a blind movement 
of the mind ; nevertheless no one can 
believe the preaching of the Gospel in 
such wise as behoveth to salvation 
without the light and inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, who giveth unto all 
sweetness in yielding to the truth and 
believing it. (2 Council of Orange, 
Can. 7.) Wherefore faith in itself, even 
though it be not working by charity, 
is a gift of God ; and an act of faith 
is a work tending to salvation, where- 
by man renders free obedience to God 
himself, consenting to and codperat- 
ing with his grace, which he hath 
power to resist. 

Now, all those things are to be be-. 
lieved of divine and catholic faith 
which are contained in the word of 
God, whether written or handed down 
by tradition; and which the church, 
either by solemn decree or by her or- 
dinary and universal teaching, pro- 
poses for belief as revealed by God. 

And whereas without faith it is im- 
possible to please God, and to come 
to the fellowship of his children, 
therefore hath no one at any time 
been justified without faith ; nor shall 
any one, unless he persevere therein 
unto the end, attain everlasting life. 
And in order that we might be able to 
fulfil our duty of embracing the true 
faith, and of steadfastly persevering 

therein, God, through his only-be- 
gotten Son, did establish the church 
and place upon her manifest marks 
of his institution, that all men might 
be able to recognize her as the guar- 
dian and teacher of his revealed word. 
For only to the Catholic Church do 
all those signs belong, which have 
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christianae credibilitatem tam multa 
et tam mira divinitus sunt disposita. 
Quin etiam Ecclesia per se ipsa, ob 
suam nempe admirabilem propaga- 
tionem, eximiam sanctitatem et inex- 
haustam in omnibus bonis foecundita- 
tem, ob catholicam unitatem, invic- 
tamque stabilitatem, magnum quod- 
dam et perpetuum est motivum cre- 
dibilitatis et divinae suae legationis 
testimonium irrefragabile. 


Quo fit, ut ipsa veluti signum leva- 
tum in nationes,* et ad se invitet, qui 
nondum crediderunt, et filios suos 
certiores faciat, firmissimo niti funda- 
mento fidem, quam profitentur. Cui 
quidem testimonio efficax subsidium 
accedit ex superna virtute. Etenim 
benignissimus Dominus et errantes 
gratia sua excitat atque adiuvat, ut ad 
agnitionem veritatis venire possint ; 
et eos, quos de tenebris transtulit in 
admirabile lumen suum, in hoc eodem 
lumine ut perseverent, gratia sua con- 
firmat, non deserens, nisi deseratur. 
Quocirca minime par est conditio eo- 
rum, qui per coeleste fidei donum ca- 
tholicae veritati adhaeserunt, atque 
eorum, qui ducti opinionibus humanis, 
falsam religionem sectantur ; illi enim, 
qui fidem sub Ecclesiae magisterio 
susceperunt, nullam unquam habere 
possunt iustam causam mutandi, aut 
in dubium fidem eamdem revocandi. 
Quae cum ita sint, gratias agentes 
Deo Patri, qui dignos nos fecit in par- 
tem sortis sanctorum in lumine, tan- 
tam ne negligamus salutem, sed aspi- 
cientes in auctorem fidei et consum- 
matorem Iesum, teneamus spei nostrae 
confessionem indeclinabilem. 


* Is, xi. 12. 


been divinely disposed, so many in 
number and so wonderful in character, 
for the purpose of making evident the 
credibility of the Christian faith ; nay 
more, the very church herself, in view 
of her wonderful. propagation, her 
eminent holiness, and her exhaustless 
fruitfulness in all that is good, her 
catholic unity, her unshaken stabi- 
lity, offers a great and evident claim 
to belief, and an undeniable proof of 
her divine commission. 

Whence it is that she, as a standard 
set up unto the nations, (Is. xi. 12,) 
at the same time calls to herself those 
who have not yet believed, and shows 
to her children that the faith which 
they hold rests on a most solid foun- 
dation. And to this, her testimony, 
effectual aid is supplied by power 
from above. For the Lord, infinitely 
merciful, on the one hand stirs up by 
his grace and helps those who are in 
error, that they may be able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth; and, 
on the other hand, those whom he 
hath transferred from darkness into 
his marvellous light he confirms by 
his grace, that they may persevere in 
that same light, never abandoning 
them unless he be first by them aban- 
doned. Wherefore, totally unlike is 
the condition of those who, by the 
heavenly gift of faith, have embraced 
the catholic truth, and of those who, 
led by human opinions, are following 
a false religion; for they who have 
received the faith under the teaching 
of the church can never have a just 
reason to change that faith or call it 
into doubt. Wherefore, giving thanks 
to God the Father, who hath made 
us worthy to be partakers of the lot 
of the saints in light, let us not ne- 
glect so great salvation, but looking 
on Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith, let us hold fast the confes- 
sion $f our hope without wavering. 





CAPUT IV. 
DE FIDE ET RATIONE. 


Hoc quoque perpetuus Ecclesiae 
catholicae consensus tenuit et tenet, 
duplicem esse ordinem cognitionis, 
non solum principio, sed obiecto 
etiam distinctum: principio quidem, 
quia in altero naturali ratione, in alte- 
ro fide divina cognoscimus ; obiecto 
autem, quia praeter ea, ad quae na- 
turalis ratio pertingere potest, creden- 
da nobis proponuntur mysteria in Deo 
abscondita, quae, nisi revelata divini- 
tus, innotescere non possunt. Quo- 
circa Apostolus, quia gentibus Deum 
per ea, quae facta sunt, cognitum esse 
testatur, disserens tamen de gratia et 
veritate, quae per Iesum Christum 
facta est,* pronuntiat: Loquimur Dei 
sapientiam in mysterio, quae abscon- 
dita est, quam praedestinavit Deus 
ante saecula in gloriam nostram, 
quam nemo principum huius saeculi 
cognovit : nobis autem revelavit Deus 
per Spiritum suum: Spiritus enim 
omnia scrutatur, etiam profunda Dei.t 
Et ipse Unigenitus confitetur Patri, 
quia abscondit haec a sapientibus et 
prudentibus, et revelavit ea parvulis.t 


Ac ratio quidem, fide illustrata, 
cum sedulo, pie et sobrie quaerit, ali- 
quam, Deo dante, mysteriorum intel- 
ligentiam eamque  fructuosissimam 
assequitur, tum ex eorum, quae na- 
turaliter cognoscit, analogia, tum e 
mysteriorum ipsorum nexu inter se et 
cum fine hominis ultimo; nunquam 
tamen idonea redditur ad ea perspi- 
cienda instar veritatum, qua proprium 
ipsius obiectum constituunt. Divina 
enim mysteria suapte natura intellec- 
tum creatum sic excedunt, ut etiam 


* Toan. i. 17. 


+ 1 Cor. ii, 7, 8,10. $ Matth. xi. 25. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF FAITH AND REASON. 


Moreover, the Catholic Church has 
ever held, as she now holds, that there 
exists a two-fold order of knowledge, 
each of which is distinct from the 
other both as to its principle and as 
to its object. As to its principle, be- 
cause in the one we know by natural 
reason, in the other by divine faith; 
as to the object, because, besides 
those things to which natural reason 
can attain, there are proposed to our 
belief mysteries hidden in God which, 
unless by him revealed, cannot come 
to our knowledge. Wherefore the 
same apostle, who beareth witness 
that God was known to the Gentiles 
by the things that are made, yet when 
speaking of the grace and truth that 
came by Jesus Christ, (John i. 17,) 
says, “ We speak the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, a wisdom which is hid- 
den; which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory; which none of 
the princes of this world knew; but 
which God hath revealed to us by his 
Spirit. For the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God.” 
(x Cor. ii. 7, 8, 10.) And the only- 
begotten Son thanks the Father that 
he has hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and has revealed them 
to little ones. (Matt. xi. 25.) 

Reason, indeed, enlightened by 
faith and seekihg with diligence and 
godly sobriety, may, by God’s gift, 
come to some understanding, limited 
in degree, but most wholesome in its 
effects, of mysteries, both from the 
analogy of things which are naturally 
known, and from the connection of 
the mysteries themselves with one 
another and with man’s last end. 
But never can reason be rendered 
capable of thoroughly understanding 
mysteries, as it does those truths 
which form its proper object. For 











revelatione tradita et fide suscepta, 
ipsius tamen fidei velamine contecta 
et quadam quasi caligine obvoluta 
maneant, quamdiu in hac mortali 
vita peregrinamur a Domino: per 
fidem enim ambulamus, et non per 
speciem, * 











Verum etsi fides sit supra rationem, 

nulla tamen unquam inter fidem et ra- 
tionem vera dissensio esse potest : cum 
idem Deus, qui mysteria revelat et 
fidem infundit, animo humano rationis 
lumen indiderit ; Deus autem negare 
seipsum non possit, nec verum vero 
unquam contradicere. Inanis autem 
huius contradictionis species inde po- 
tissimum oritur, quod vel fidei dog- 
mata ad mentem Ecclesiae intellecta 
et exposita non fuerint, vel opinionum 
commenta pro rationis effatis habean- 
tur. Omnem igitur assertionem veri- 
tati illuminatae fidei contrariam omni- 
no falsam esse definimus.t Porro 
Ecclesia, quae una cum apostolico 
munere docendi, mandatum accepit, 
fidei depositum costodiendi, ius etiam 
et officium divinitus habet falsi nomi- 
nis scientiam proscribendi, ne quis 
decipiatur per philosophiam, et ina- 
nem fallaciam.{ Quapropter omnes 
christiani fideles huiusmodi opiniones, 
quae fidei doctrinae contrariae esse 
cognoscuntur, maxime si ab Ecclesia 
reprobatae fuerint, non solum prohi- 
bentur tanquam legitimas scientiae 
conclusiones defendere, sed pro errori- 
bus potius, qui fallacem veritatis spe- 
ciem prae se ferant, habere tenentur 
omnino. 




























* 2 Cor. v. 6, 7. 
t Conc. Lat. V. Bulla A postolici reg iminis. 
+ Coloss. ii, 8. 
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Neque solum fides et ratio inter se 


II 


God’s mysteries, of their very nature, 
so far surpass the reach of created 
intellect, that even when taught by 
revelation, and received by faith, they 
remain covered by faith itself as by a 
veil, and shrouded as it were in dark- 
ness as long as in this mortal life 
“we are absent from the Lord; for 
we walk by faith, and not by sight.” 
(2 Cor. v. 6, 7.) 

But although faith be above rea- 
son, there never can be a real disa- 
greement between them, since the 
same God who reveals mysteries and 
infuses faith has given to man’s soul 
the light of reason; and God cannot 
deny himself nor can one truth ever 
contradict another. Wherefore the 
empty shadow of such contradiction 
arises chiefly from this, that either 
the doctrines of faith are not under- 
stood and set forth as the church 
really holds them, or that the vain 
devices and opinions of men are mis- 
taken for the dictates of reason. We 
therefore definitively pronounce false 
every assertion which is contrary 
to the enlightened truth of faith. 
(V. Lateran Counc. Bull Afostolic? 
Regiminis.) Moreover the church, 
which, together with her apostolic 
office of teaching, is charged also 
with the guardianship of the deposit 
of faith, holds likewise from God 
the right and the duty to condemn 
“knowledge falsely so called,” (1 
Tim. vi. 20,) “lest any man be cheat- 
ed by philosophy and vain deceit.” 

(Col. ii. 8.) Hence all the Christian 

faithful are not only forbidden to 

defend as legitimate conclusions of 
science those - opinions which are 
known to be contrary to the doc- 
trine of faith, especially when con- 
demned by the church, but are ra- 
ther absolutely bound to hold them 
for errors wearing a deceitful appear- 
ance of truth. 

Not only is it impossible for faith 
and reason ever to contradict each 
other, but they rather afford each 
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dissidere nunquam possunt, sed opem 
quoque sibi mutuam ferunt, cum rec- 
ta ratio fidei fundamenta demonstret, 
eiusque lumine illustrata rerum divi- 
narum scientiam excolat ; fides vero 
rationem ab erroribus liberet ac tuea- 
tur, eamque multiplici cognitione in- 
struat. Quapropter tantum abest, ut 
Ecclesia humanarum artium et disci- 
plinarum culturae obsistat, ut hanc 
multis modis iuvet atque promoveat. 
Non enim commoda ab iis ad homi- 
num vitam dimanantia aut ignorat 
aut despicit ; fatetur imo, eas, quem- 
admodum a Deo, scientiarum Do- 
mino, profectae sunt, ita si rite per- 
tractentur, ad Deum, iuvante eius 
gratia, perducere. Nec sane ipsa ve- 
tat, ne huiusmodi disciplinae in suo 
quaeque ambitu propriis utantur prin- 
cipiis et propria methodo ; sed iustam 
hanc libertatem agnoscens, id sedulo 
cavet, ne divinae doctrinae repugnan- 
do errores in se suscipiant, aut fines 
proprios transgressae, ea, quae sunt 
fidei, occupent et perturbent. 


Neque enim fidei doctrina, quam 
Deus revelavit, velut philosophicum 
inventum proposita est humanis in- 
geniis perficienda, sed tanquam divi- 
num depositum Christi Sponsae tra- 
dita, fideliter custodienda et infalli- 
biliter declaranda. Hine sacrorum 
quoque dogmatum is sensus perpetuo 
est retinendus, quem semel declaravit 
Sancta Mater Ecclesia, nec unquam 
ab eosensu, altiorisintelligentiae specie 
et nomine, recedendum. Crescat igi- 
tur et multum vehementerque profi- 
ciat, tam singulorum, quam omnium, 
tam unius hominis, quam totius Ec- 
clesiae, aetatum ac saeculorum gradi- 
bus, intelligentia, scientia, sapientia : 
sed in suo dumtaxat genere, in eo- 
dem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, 
eademque sententia.* 


* Vinc. Lir. Common. n. 28. 
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other mutual assistance. 


For right 
reason establishes the foundations of 
faith and by the aid of its light culti- 
vates the science of divine things; 
and faith, on the other hand, frees 
and preserves reason from errors, and 
enriches it with knowledge of many 


kinds. So far, then, is the church 
from opposing the culture of human 
arts and sciences, that she rather 
aids and promotes it in many ways. 
For she is not ignorant of, nor does 
she despise the advantages which 
flow from them to the life of men; 
on the contrary, she acknowledges 
that, as they sprang from God the 
Lord of knowledge, so, if they be 
rightly pursued, they will, through 
the aid of his grace, lead to God. 
Nor does she forbid any of those sci- 
ences the use of its own principles 
and its own method within its own 
proper sphere; but recognizing this 
reasonable freedom, she only takes 
care that they may not by contra- 
dicting God’s teaching, fall into er- 
rors, or, overstepping their due limits, 
invade and throw into confusion the 
domain of faith. 

For the doctrine of faith revealed 
by God has not been proposed, like 
some philosophical discovery, to be 
made perfect by human ingenuity; 
but it has been delivered to the 
spouse of Christ as a divine deposit 
to be faithfully guarded and unerr- 
ingly set forth. Hence all tenets of 
holy faith are to be explained always 
according to the sense and meaning 
of the church, nor is it ever lawful to 
depart therefrom, under pretence or 
color of more enlightened explana- 
tion. Therefore as generations and 
centuries roll on, let the understand- ° 
ing, knowledge, and wisdom of each 
and every one, of individuals and of 
the whole church, grow apace and 
increase exceedingly, yet only in its 
kind; that is to say, retaining pure 
and inviolate the sense and meaning 
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CANONES. 


DE DEO RERVM OMNIVM CREATORE. 


1. Si quis unum verum Deum visi- 
bilium et invisibilium Creatorem et 
Dominum negaverit ; anathema sit. 


2. Si quis praeter materiam nihil 
esse affirmare non erubuerit ; anathe- 
ma sit. 

3. Si quis dixerit, unam eandemque 
esse Dei et rerum omnium substan- 
tiam vel essentiam ; anathema sit. 


4. Si quis dixerit, res finitas, tum 
corporeas tum spirituales, aut saltem 
spirituales, e divina substantia ema- 
nasse ; 

aut divinam essentiam sui manifes- 
tatione vel evolutione fieri omnia ; 


aut denique Deum esse ens univer- 
sale seu indefinitum, quod sese deter- 
minando constituat rerum universita- 
tem in genera, species et individua 
distinctam ; anathema sit. 

5. Si quis non confiteatur,mundum, 
resque omnes, quae in eo continentur, 
et spirituales et materiales, secundum 
totam suam substantiam a Deo ex 
nihilo esse productas ; 

aut Deum dixerit non voluntate ab 
omni necessitate libera, sed tam ne- 
cessario creasse, quam necessario 
amat seipsum ; 

aut mundum ad Dei gloriam con- 
ditum esse negaverit ; anathema sit. 


II. 
DE REVELATIONE. 


1. Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et 
verum, Creatorem et Dominum nos- 


and belief of the same doctrine. (Vin- 
cent of Lerins. Common, No. 28.) 


CANONS. 
I. 
OF GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS. 


1. If any one shall deny the one 
true God, Creator and Lord of things 
visible and invisible; let him be ana- 
thema. 

2. If any one shall unblushingly 
affirm, that besides matter nothing else 
exists; let him be anathema. 

3. If any one shall say that the 
substance or essence of God, and of 
all things, is one and the same; let 
him be anathema. 

4. If any one shall say that finite 
things, both corporeal and spiritual, 
or at least spiritual things, are emana- 
tions of the divine substance ; 

Or that the divine essence by ma- 
nifestation or development of itself 
becomes all things ; 

Or, finally, that God is universal or 
indefinite Being, which, in determin- 
ing itself, constitutes all things, divi- 
ded into genera, species, and indivi- 
duals ; let him be anathema. 

5. If any one do not acknowledge 
that the world, and all things which it 
contains, both spiritual and material, 
were produced, in all their substance, 
by God, out of nothing ; 

Or shall say that God created them, 
not of his own will, free from all ne- 
cessity, but through a necessity such 
as that whereby he loves himself; 

Or shall deny that the world was 
created for the glory of God; let him 
be anathema. 


Il. 


OF REVELATION. 


1. If any one shall say that certain 
knowledge of the one true God, our 
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trum, per ea, quae facta sunt, naturali 
rationis humanae lumine certo cogno- 
sci non posse ; anathema sit. 


2. Si quis dixerit, fieri non posse, 
aut non expedire, ut per revelationem 
divinam homo de Deo, cultuque ei 
exhibendo edoceatur ; anathema sit. 


3. Si quis dixerit, hominem ad cog- 
nitionem et perfectionem, quae natu- 
ralem superet, divinitus evehi non 
posse, sed ex seipso ad omnis tandem 
veri et boni possessionem iugi profec- 
tu pertingere posse et debere ; anathe- 
ma sit. 


4. Si quis sacrae Scripturae libros 
integros cum omnibus suis partibus, 
prout illos sancta Tridentina Synodus 
recensuit, pro sacris et canonicis non 
susceperit, aut eos divinitus inspiratos 
esse negaverit ; anathema sit. 


III. 
DE FIDE. 


1, Si quis dixerit, rationem huma- 
nam ita independentem esse, ut fides 
ei a Deo imperari non possit; ana- 
thema sit. 

2. Si quis dixerit, fidem divinam a 
naturali de Deo et rebus moralibus 
scientia non distingui, ac propterea ad 
fidem divinam non requiri, ut reve- 
lata veritas propter auctoritatem Dei 
revelantis credatur; anathema sit. 


3. Si quis dixerit, revelationem divi- 
nam externis signis credibilem fieri 
non posse, ideoque sola interna cuius- 
que experientia aut inspiratione pri- 


Creator and Lord, cannot be attained 
by the natural light of human reason 
through the things that are made; let 
him be anathema. 

2. If any one shall say that it is 
impossible, or inexpedient, for man to 
be instructed by means of divine re- 
velation, in those things that concern 
God and the worship to be rendered 
to him ; let him be anathema. 

3. If any one shall say that man 
cannot, by the power of God, be 
raised to a knowledge and perfection 
which is above that of nature; but 
that he can and ought of his own 
efforts, by means of constant progress, 
to arrive at last to the possession of all 
truth and goodness; let him be ana- 
thema. 

4. If any one shall refuse to receive 
for sacred and canonical the books 
of holy Scripture in their integrity, 
with all their parts, according as they 
were enumerated by the holy Coun- 
cil of Trent ; 

Or shall deny that they are inspired 
by God ; let him be anathema. 


III. 
OF FAITH. 


1. If any one shall say that human 
reason is in such wise independent, 
that faith cannot be demanded of it 
by God; let him be anathema. 

2. If any one shall say that divine 
faith does not differ from a natural 
knowledge of God, and of moral 
truths ; and therefore that for divine 
faith, it is not necessary to believe 
revealed truth, on the authority of 
God who reveals it; let him be ana- 
thema. 

3. If any one shall say that divine 
revelation cannot be rendered credible 
by external evidences; and therefore 
that men should be moved to faith 
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vata homines ad fidem moveri de- 
bere; anathema sit. 


4. Si quis dixerit, miracula nulla 
fieri posse, proindeque omnes de iis 
narrationes, etiam in sacra Scriptur¢ 
contentas, inter fabulas vel mythos 
ablegandas esse; aut miracula certo 
cognosci nunquam posse, nec iis divi- 
nam religionis christianae originem rite 
probari; anathema sit. 


5. Si quis dixerit, assensum fidei 
christianae non esse liberum, sed ar- 
gumentis humanae rationis necessario 
produci; aut ad solam fidem vivam, 
quae per charitatem operatur, gratiam 
Dei necessariam esse; anathema sit. 


6. Si quis dixerit, parem esse con- 
ditionem fidelium atque eorum, qui 
ad fidem unice veram nondum per- 
venerunt, ita ut catholici iustam cau- 
sam habere possint, fidem, quam sub 
Ecclesiae magisterio iam susceperunt, 
assensu suspenso in dubium vocandi, 
donec demonstrationem scientificam 
credibilitatis et veritatis fidei suae ab- 
solverint ; anathema sit. 


rN. 
DE FIDE ET RATIONE. 


1. Si quis dixerit, in revelatione di- 
vina nulla vera et proprie dicta mys- 
teria contineri, sed universa fidei dog- 
mata posse per rationem rite excultam 
e naturalibus principiis intelligi et de- 
monstrari; anathema sit. 


2. Si quis dixerit, disciplinas hu- 
manas ea cum libertate tractandas 
esse, ut earum assertiones, etsi doc- 
trinae revelatae adversentur, tanquam 
verae retineri, neque ab Ecclesia pro- 
scribi possint ; anathema sit. 


only by each one’s interior experience 
or private inspiration ; let him be ana- 
thema. 

4. If any one shall say that no 
miracles can be wrought; and there- 
fore that all accounts of such, even 
those contained in the sacred Scrip- 
ture, are to be set aside as fables or 
myths; or that miracles can never be 
known with certainty, and that the 
divine origin of Christianity cannot be 
truly proved by them; let him be 
anathema. 

5. If any one shall say that the as- 
sent of Christian faith is not free, but 
is produced necessarily by arguments 
of human reason; or that the grace 
of God is necessary only for living 
faith which worketh by charity ; let 
him be anathema, 

6. If any one shall say that the 
condition of the faithful, and of those 
who have not yet come to the onfly true 
faith, is equal, in such wise that Ca- 
tholics can have just reason for with- 
holding their assent, and calling into 
doubt the faith which they have re- 
ceived from the teaching of the 
church, until they shall have com- 
pleted a scientific demonstration of 
the credibility and truth of their faith ; 
let him be anathema. 


rv. 
OF FAITH AND REASON. 


r. If any one’shall say that divine 
revelation includes no mysteries, truly 
and properly so called ; but that all the 
dogmas of faith may, with the aid of 
natural principles, be understood and 
demonstrated by reason duly cultivat- 
ed; let him be anathema. 

2. If any one shall say that human 
sciences ought to be pursued in such 
a spirit of freedom that one may be 
allowed to hold, as true, their asser- 
tions, even when opposed to revealed 
doctrine ; and that such assertions may 
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3. Si quis dixerit, fieri posse, ut 
dogmatibus ab Ecclesia propositis, 
aliquando secundum progressum sci- 
entiae sensus tribuendus sit alius ab 
eo, quem intellexit et intelligit Eccle- 
sia; anathema sit. 


Itaque supremi pastoralis Nostri 
officii debitum exequentes, omnes 
Christi fideles, maxime vero eos, qui 
praesunt vel docendi munere fungun- 
tur, per viscera Iesu Christi obtesta- 
mur, nec nop eiusdem Dei et Salva- 
toris nostri auctoritate iubemus, ut ad 
hos errores a Sancta Ecclesia arcen- 
dos et eliminandos, atque purissimae 
fidei lucem pandendam studium et 
operam conferant. 


Quoniam vero satis non est, haere- 
ticam pravitatem devitare, nisi il quo- 
que errores diligenter fugiantur, qui 
ad illam plus minusve accedunt ; 
omnes officii monemus, servandi etiam 
Constitutiones et Decreta, quibus pra- 
vae eiusmodi opiniones, quae isthic 
diserte non enumerantur, ab hac 
Sancta Sede proscriptae et prohibitae 
sunt. 





not be condemned by the church; 
let him be anathema. 

3. If any one shall say that it may 
at any time come to pass, in the pro- 
gress of science, that the doctrines 
set forth by the church must be taken 
in another sense than that in which 
the church has ever received and yet 
receives them ; let him be anathema. 

Wherefore, fulfilling our supreme 
pastoral duty, we beseech, through 
the bowels of mercy of Jesus Christ, 
all the Christian faithful, and those 
especially who are set over others, or 
have the office of teachers, and fur- 
thermore we command them, by au- 
thority of the same our God and Sa- 
viour, to use all zeal and industry to 
drive out and keep away from holy 
church those errors, and to spread 
abroad the pure light of faith. 

And whereasit is not enough to avoid 
heretical pravity, unless at the same 
time we carefully shun those errors 
which more or less approach to it; 
we admonish all, that it is their duty 
to observe likewise the constitutions 
and decrees of this holy see, by which 
wrong opinions of the same kind, not 
expressly herein mentioned, are con- 
demned and forbidden. 











